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PREFACE. 

'Fha'I' open-air (iardcninp^ is a hobby of “the million,” or of its 
great poj)ularity as compared with the necessarily more expensive 
under-glass gardening, there <an hardly be two opinions. Such 
tacts are borne out each week in the columns of the Horticultural 
Press, as well as in the more stable literature of the day. Nor 
is it only the f loral section that has widesi>read interest. The 
culture of l^'ruit and of Vegetables is (juite as interesting, quite 
as easy, and economically more important. Even, too, if Fruit 
and ^’egetables cannot l)e grown by all for profit, they can at 
least be grown for pleasure and health ; nevertheless, it is the 
exception rather than the rule to find them adequately treated in 
those works upon (Icneral (lardening accessible to the many. 

It is with a view of jiroviding a practical book at a p ’pular 
price that will cover the ground suggested by the title, and in 
deference to the oft-exjiressed wishes of a large numlier of 
persons for such a book, that the Publisher has issued this 
abridgment of “'Fhe Book of (karcKaiing.’’ There is no need to 
speak as to its scojie : that may ’'e found by referring to the 
Contents. 'The recejition accorded Tne larger work, alike at the 
hands of the Press and the public, encourages the Publisher in 
hoping that this offshoot from the parent stem will meet the 
wants of a very large section of the l iarden-loving public. 
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OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 


CHAPTER I. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


The Auricula— The Carnation and Picotee— The Garden Pink— The 
Dahlia— The Pansy — The Viola or Tufted Pansy — The Garden 
Tulip— The Gladiolus— The Ranunculus— The Polyanthus— The 
Hollyhock— Additional Species and Varieties. 

By common consent the favourite plants of our gardens have 
been designated “Florists* Flowers,” and for very many years 
they have been known as such. The most beautiful, and of 
highest value amongst them, are the Rose, Chrysanthemum, 
Carnation, Pink, Auricula, Pansy, Viola, Tulip, Dahlia, Hollyhock, 
Ranunculus, Polyanthus, and Gladiolus. Some, like the Viola, 
are of modern conception; others, like the Carnation, Auricula, 
Tulip, cSrc., have graced our gardens for over three-hundred years. 
By careful selection and cross-fertilisation all of them have 
attained a high standard of excellence. The work of improve- 
ment has been going on for many generations of amateurs. For 
instance, we have a very definite account of the Carnation in 
“The Historic of Plants,” public-lied by John Gerard, in 1598. 
This worthy florist cultivated the i love and the Great Double 
Carnation, and he informs us that the first yellow Carnation was 
procured from Poland, and grown in Ins own garden. Doubtless, 
he would speedily raise new varieties mnn seed, and the yellow 
Carnation has been going through a course of improvement 
since that time. 

In these days the florist has a standard of excellence in his 
mind, and by cross-fertilising the best varieties, and by careful 
attention to minute details, he effects some improvement in the 
colour or in the form of the flowers of his favourites. Some 
excellent work has been done by men in comparatively humble 

H 
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walks of life, such as Mr. Benjamin Sinionite, of Sheffield, a 
working cutler, who has done a good work amongst the Auriculas 
and Carnations, as his father also did amongst the Pinks. 

The first decided improvement in the Hollyhock was made 
by Mr. Charles Baron, a Saffron Walden shoemaker. What 
splendid work was done, too, by the Lancashire weavers in the 
old days I They improved the Auricula, the Carnation, the Pink, » 
the Tulip, the Polyanthus, and other beautiful garden flowers, and 
their work has come down to us in the Lancashire Hero Auricula 
of Robert Lancashire, and the Smiling Beauty of James Heap. 

When a very high standard of excellence has been reached, 
progress is necessarily slower, but it still goes on, and if but 
little progress seems to be made season by season, the w’ork 
shows itself in the course of years. The cultivation of florists’ 
flowers is not well understood, even amongst gardeners ; but it 
is a fact that every section of them may be successfully pro- 
duced with very little labour indeed. The amateur has a love 
for his favourite flowers, and the time spent in attending to 
them is a ])leasure to him. He soon finds out their require- 
ments, and gives them the attention they need at the right 
time. He is always thinking about them, and daily, at a certain 
hour, they are looked over, water is given when needed, decayed 
leaves are removed, and if plants require repotting, they are 
done before it is too late. In.sect pests are noticed at once 
by the attentive observer, and they must be dealt with before 
they do mischief. 

I'here are so many details required in the various classes of 
work, that some would-be florists may be inclined to remark, 

“ That if the things require so much attention, it may be better 
not to grow them at all.” In answer to that objection, I can 
only say it is the same with onhids and all other choice plants: 
the amateur or fancier must have a real love for his flowers, 
and when this is in evidence, attention bestowed upon them is 
a pleasure, and toil and trouble arc not thought of. 

Another source of pleasurable excitement is found in the 
raising of seedling varieties. My friend Ben Simonite says a man 
is not worthy of the name of florist if he does nothing in 
the way of seedling-raising to imj)rove the flowers he culti- 
vates. Cultural directions are of little use to tho.se who do not 
take sufficient interest in their plants to follow them up. 

All florists’ flowers are not included here. Several are of 
sufficient im])ortance to have a chapter devoted to themselves — 
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the Rose, to go no further — while the remainder will be dealt 
with in their respective sections. 

The Auricula {Primula Auricula), 

Amongst the choicest of florists’ flowers must undoubtedly be 
accounted the Auricula, which has been long under cultivation 
in English gardens — three-hundred years at least. During that 
period it has seen many changes. In those days of long ago it 
was designated in some districts “ Bear’s- ears,” in others “Sow’s- 
ears ” ; while in Scotland, the cottagers know it as the “ Dusty 
Miller,” the leaves being in many instances so thickly coated 
w-ith a mealy substance (farina) as to appear quite w^hite. These 
Auriculas are quite hardy in Scottish gardens, and the refined 
Auricula of the florist will stand the winter out-of-doors. This 
I have proved ; but the edged flowers are worthless when treated 
in this way, owing to their delicate tints and the w’hite farina 
on leaf and flower being so easily injured by rain-drops. The 
Wild Auricula is freely distributed in the mountainous 
districts of Switzerland, Austria, Syria, and the Caucasus. 
Under natural conditions the plants are found, as regards the 
foliage, in two states — some heavily powdered with farina, and 
others ejuite destitute of it ; and so we find them in the garden 
varieties. 

Show Auriculas. — This section has long been unJer the 
careful hand of the florists, and the flowers have been brought 
through their fostering care to the highest standard of excellence. 
Fanciers divide the Show section into four classes — Green-Edged, 
Grey-Edged, White-Edged, and Selfs — and the usual method is to 
begin with the Green-Edged. Ii. describing fully the properties 
of this section, I would remark lhat in all the other classes 
there exist varieties with green and powdered foliage, but the 
foliage of all the Green-Edged varieties is quite destitute of 
farina, or meal. The Auricula should [possess a stout flow'er-ste'm — 
one that holds the truss erect abo\c the foliage. The fancier is 
quite satisfied with seven to nine pij^s. .\ strong plant will 
produce as many as twenty pips, or more ; but where there are 
so many it is necessary to thin a number of them out, otherwise 
they will not fully develop, and the central flowers, or “pips,” of 
the truss will usually be the most imperfect. 

Green-Edged , — In this class, the edge of the corolla should be 
quite green and free from farina, but in most of the so-called 
<]reen Edges there are usually a few dots of meal though they 
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must be so thinly placed, that the edge presents to the eye a green 
colour. Inside the green margin is the body-colour, and black 
is most esteemed, although, when closely scrutinised, there is a 
tinge of purple in it. There are other shades of colour, such 
as maroon, violet, and plum. The colour strikes or flashes into 
the green edge, and is never found in a compact ring. Some- 
times, the ground, or body-colour, strikes quite through to the 
edge, which is a great fault. The inner edge of the body-colour, 
where it touches on the white centre, should be circular, but it is 
sometimes slightly angular, and what is worse, a scalloped edge 
*is formed. The centre ought to be white, formed by a dense 
coating of farina, and the eye, or centre ol the flower, should be 
bright yellow, and filled with the anthers. The stigma should be 
out of sight within the tube ; if the stigmatic part of the flower 
protrudes from the eye, and the anthers are placed lower down, 
it is termed pin-eyed,” and no florist would own such a flower. 
Any deviation from the properties 1 have given above is a fault, 
and few of the older Green-Edged varieties are faultless. One 
of the most esteemed of them, Freedom (Booth), has an angular 
paste, which is the one fault of this fine flower. Admiral 
Napier (Campbell) is a fixirly good (ireen-Edge, but is also spoilt 
by an angular paste. Rev. F. I). Horner (Simonite) is perhaps 
the best Green-Edge we have at present, but the slightly 
angular paste is its one serious fault. Another fault is a pale- 
coloured tube, and amongst the older Green- Eilged varieties 
this is possessed by Apollo (Beeston;. Prince of (ireens (Trail) 
may be ranked as a modern variety, although it was raised some 
forty years ago by Mr. Trail, of Aberlady, N.B. It has the 
most correct green edge of any ; but the i)ale-coloured lube, 
which takes on an inky tinge as the flowers fade, quite spoils it. 
I'here is still room for improvement in this section. 

Grey-Ed^ed varieties come ne.xt in order, and it may safely 
be asserted that this class contains the finest edged Aiiri(‘iila.s. 
The edge is termed “grey,” owing to its being moderately powdered 
with farina over the green, but in no other respect docs it differ 
from the (ireen-Edged varietie.s. Perhaps the most perfect ot 
all Show Auriculas is George Lightbody (Headly). In all points 
it is of surpassing excellence. The truss is admirable; the j'ips, 
or corolla, are in all points excellent, and when shown with 
seven pips, in the best condition, from a young plant, this 
variety usually wins premium at the leading exhibitions. Lanca- 
shire Hero, raised by an old Lancashire weaver (.Mr. Robert 
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Lancashire), is inferior to the preceding. It has not such a perfect 
grey edge; in fact, the farina is so thinly scattered on the edge, 
that the variety may sometimes be exhibited as a Green-Edged. 

White-Edged , — This class is distinguished from the Grey by 
the greater density of the farina on the margin ; it is so 
^ thickly powdered as in some instances to be almost as white as 
the centre. In recent years a good many fine varieties have 
been added to this class. Perhaps the most typical, when 
seen at its best, is Acme (Read); Conservative (Douglas) is a 
flower well up in all the properties, and Mrs. Dodwell (Woodhead) 
is also a first-class White-Edge. A fault in the section, and one 
from which the Grey-Edged varieties are not exempt, is the 
body or ground-colour being less or more dusted with powder. 
A pretty old variety, Catherina (Summerscales), has this fault, as 
also has Lee’s Earl Grosvenor. 

Selfs , — In this class there is a margin of yellow, bluish-violet, 
violet, purplish-maroon, and maroon. The additions to it in 
recent years have been numerous, and have quite superseded 
the older varieties. The best are: Heroine (Horner), purplish- 
maroon ; Black Bess (Woodhead), maroon ; and Mrs. Potts 
(Barlow), a lovely violet, whose fault is a long, weak flower-stem. 

Alimne Auriculas. — The characteristics of this section are that 
the flowers and leaves are destitute of farina ; the centre, instead 
of being white, is yellow- or cream-coloured ; and the e-Ige of 
one colour is darker at the centre, and shades to a paler tint 
at the margin. The prettiest Alpine Auriculas are those w’ith a 
deep yellow centre, and a maroon - shaded edge. They are, 
perhaps, not hardier than the Shew Auriculas, but the flowers 
are not much injured by rains. Auriculas of this section are 
grown, and sometimes exhibited, with unshaded edges ; but they 
have a heavy, dead appearance, and cannot successfully compete 
with those having a shaded edge. l"he prevailing colours of 
the Alpine Auricula are maroon, reddish-maroon, coppery-yellow, 
mauve, and purplish. 

Propaga'I’ion. — This is effected by seed and by offsets. The 
seed should be sown as soon as it is ripe— in July, a season of 
the year w'hen it readily vegetates. It may be sown in small 
seed-pans or in flower-pots, and as soon as the first leaf is 
formed after the seed-leaves, the young plants should be pricked 
out — about a dozen of them in a small sixty-sized pot. At 
first the growth is rather slow, and the plants will take from 
twelve to eighteen months to attain their full size. They will 
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require after a time to be repotted— three plants in a small 
sixty, and the next time one in a flower-pot the same size. 
They will flower in 4in. flower-pots the second season after 
sowing the seed. Of course, the Auricula fancier, after having 
obtained a stock of choice varieties, would save seed from cross- 
fertilising the best of them. This is easily done by Cutting off 

the anthers with 
a pair of sharp- 
pointed scissors, 
before the pollen 
is scattered. The 
plant should be 
held upside down 
when doing this, 
so that the pollen- 
cases may fall on 
the ground instead 
of into the tube. 
With a fine camel- 
hair brush the 
pollen should be 
conveyed to the 
stigma of the 
flowers intended 
to bear seed. It 
is needless to add 
that only the best 
varieties in each 
class should be 
used alike as 
seed- and pollen- 
bearers. Above 
all, the classes 
should not be 
intermixed. The 
Green- Edged 
should be crossed with another variety having a green edge. 
The same remark applies to the Alpine Auriculas. In crossing, 
the yellow-centred kinds should be kept together, as also should 
the white or cream. 

Propagation by offsets is the way to obtain a stock of named 
varieties. Such offsets are produced very freely by some 



i'lo. I.— Select Show Auriculas, 

1. Smthkkueld Gfeen, Gklen 3. M ARM ION, Grev Edge. 

Eu(,k. 4. George Lichtbody, 

2. Miss Prim, White Edge. Grey Edge. 

5. Rev. F. D. Horner, Green Edge. 
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varieties, and very slowly by others. I have grown an old plant 
for six years without obtaining an offset, while others will produce 
as many as from six to a dozen in one year ; but from three to 
six are as many as one might expect. I use what the trade term 
“ thumb ” pots for the offsets. In the case of very small offsets, 
three or four may be planted in one pot, though in some cases 
one or two will be better. They become established most 
readily in close hand-lights in a shady place. When the plants 
begin to grow, admit more air, and pot off when necessary. The 
old growers used to have specially-constructed frames for their 
plants, and mysteriously compounded soils in which to plant 
them. In a w^ord, the whole art and culture of the Auricula was 
supposed to be known only to the initiated. The day has long 
gone by for the public to be gulled with floral jargon, and it is 
now well known that the Auricula is one of the easiest of all 
plants to grow when its simple requirements are understood. A 
good compost for Auriculas is made with four parts of decayed 
fibrous loam, one part of decayed cow-manure, and one part of 
leaf-mould. I never use artificial manure in Auricula potting 
material. The manure must be free from grubs and worms. 

Auriculas can be grown and flowered to perfection in ordinary 
garden-frames; these should be placed on the north side of a wall 
or fence, as the Auricula is very impatient of bright sunshine, 
especially during the summer months; but the plants like a’^ abund- 
ance of air. The lights should therefore be removed whenever the 
weather is favourable, and by this method well-developed plants 
and compact trusses will be obtained. There is in the diversity 
of foliage, as well as in the quaint and marvellous beauty of the 
flowers, a never-failing source of delight to the fancier during the 
spring months when the trusses are in course of development. 

The Auricula is one of the oldest flowers that has been 
specially cultivated for exhibition purposes, and many of the 
fanciers of the present day, I fear, w^ould scarcely care to cultivate 
the Auricula unless they could exhibit it. In order to ensure 
having plants in good condition and in full blossom on the right 
day, heated houses are built in which to flower them, and the 
heating apparatus is always used to keep out the frost. As soon 
as the first pips on a truss open, the plants must be shaded from 
bright sunshine. A dry atmosphere is injurious to them, but it 
must not be over-moist; a medium pleasant atmosphere is best. 
Great care must be exercised in conveying the plants to exhi- 
bitions, as the least touch upon the thickly-placed farina on flower 
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and foliage is injurious. The fancier should also place some 
nice green moss on the surface of the soil in the pots. The 
truss should be supported by means of a neat stick, and when 
a careful arrangement is made, a very pretty effect is produced. 

Show Varieties. — A prize group is shown at Fig. i, and 
the following is a list of the six best show varieties at present 
in cultivation in each class of this section : 

Green-Edged, — Rev. F. D. Horner (Simonite) ; Abbe Liszt 
(Douglas) ; Prince of Greens (Trail) ; Mrs. Henwood (Barlow) ; 
Freedom (Booth) ; and Shirley Hibberd (Simonite). 

Grey-Edged, — George Lightbody (Headly) ; Lancashire Hero 
(Lancashire) ; Marmion (Douglas) ; Richard Headly (Lightbody) ; 

Frank (Simonite) ; and 
Mabel (Douglas). 

/ 1 liite-Edged , — Acme 
(Read) ; Conservative 
(Douglas) ; John Si- 
monite (Walker) ; Mrs. 
Dodwell (Woodhead) ; 
Smiling Beauty (Heap); 
and Ne Plus Ultra 
(Smith). 

Seljs, — Black Bess 
(Woodhead) ; Heroine 
(Horner) ; Mrs. Potts 
(Barlow) ; Sapphire 
(Horner) ; Buttercup 
(Horner) ; and Ruby 
(Simonite). 

Alike in the Show 
and the Alpine sec- 
tions, some very fine 
varieties have been in- 
troduced within recent 
years ; but it takes a 
long time before they 
can be sent out after 
being exhibited. It is best therefore to enumerate those only 
that can be obtained by purchase through the usual trade 
channels. Two excellent and very promising new varieties 
in the Alpine section are Apollo (Douglas) (Fig. 2) and Melaine 
(Douglas) (Fig. 3). 





Via . 2.— Alpine Auricula Apollo. 
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Alpine Auriculas. — The following are the best twelve : Dean 
Hole (Douglas); Diadem (Gorton); Duke of York ; Edith (Turner); 
Firefly (Douglas) ; Minstrel (Douglas) ; Defiance (Turner) ; Mrs. 
Martin (Henwood) ; Mrs. Harry Turner (Turner) ; Miss Moon 



Fig. 3.-ALPINE Ai ricula Melaine. 


(Douglas) ; Nellie Hibberd (Douglas) ; Toujours Gaie (Douglas) ; 
and Perfection (Douglas). 

Pests. — There is one disease in connection with Auriculas 
which ought to be mentioned — the “ rot ” ; this attacks the main 
root at its base. The old varieties are most liable to be attacked, 
and it is necessary to examine the base of the main roots at the 
time of repotting. Sometimes they will be a mass of decay, 
although the plant itself may look right enough. All the decayed 
portions must be cut away with a sharp knife, and some dry 
quicklime pressed firmly into the cut portion. Water must be 
very carefully applied to the roots until the plants are well 
established again. 
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A species of woolly aphis (Trama auricuhr) is a pest recently 
noted as attacking the roots of the Auricula. The insects cluster 
around the stem above and below ground, but do not 
seem to do so much mischief as one would think. I take a 
small brush, dip it in dry tobacco-powder, and brush the powder 
well in amongst them. When repotting the plants, remove any 
of the aphides found amongst the roots, for they will get down as 
far as the drainage. The ordinary greenfly is also troublesome, 
but this is destroyed by fumigating, or by dusting with tobacco- 
powder if the plants are not in a close greenhouse or frame. 

The Carnation and Picotee {Dianthus Caryophyllus), 

During the last quarter of a century a great advance has been 
made with the Carnation. At that time Carnation fanciers 
thought most of Flakes, Bizarres, and White-Ground Picotees. 
The Malmaison Carnations were few, the old Pink and Blush 
being almost exclusively cultivated. Soon, however, a great 
improvement took place in the Yellow-Ground ' Picotee, a fine 
variety, Prince of Orange, being used as the seed-bearer ; but 
most of the above were grown in flower-pots, and cultivated 
under glass. By and by amateurs asked for a hardier type of 
Carnation for border culture, and when a w^ant is felt the supi)ly 
is not long in coming. 1'here are now in cultivation a very 
large number of Border Carnations, and the names of the best 
varieties will be found under the “Selfs” and “Fancies.” New 
varieties of Malmaison Carnations have also been introduced, 
many of them of rich and perfectly distinct colours. The 
Yellow-Ground Picotees have been improved quite as much 
as the Selfs and Fancies during the last decade. The Flakes, 
Bizarres, and White-Ground Picotees seem to have attained to 
I)erfection, little or no improvement having been made during 
the last quarter of a century. 

The Carnation, which also includes the Picotee, is one of the 
good, old-fashioned flowers that never ceases to please. The 
old authors, like Gerard and Parkinson, wrote about them three- 
hundred years ago. The myriad-minded magician, Shakespeare, 
did not omit the Carnation from his plays. \\'hat florist does 
not admire the amusing dialogue between Polixenes and Perdita 
in the “ Winter’s Tale.” 

Perdita says : 

“Sir, the year growing ancient, — 

Not yet on summer’s death, nor on the birth 




Fig. 4. — Carnations. 

A, Flake Carnation, b, Picotr*:. 
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Of trembling winter, — the fairest flowers o* the season 
Are our carnations, and streak’d gillyflowers, 

Which some call Nature’s bastards.” 

And so we love our Carnations for old-time associations as we 
do for their sweetness and surpassing beauty. There is no need 
to write a historical retrospect on these flowers, the fairest and 
sweetest in the garden ; but they are now divided into so many 
classes and sections that the tyro in their culture is puzzled to 
comprehend the arrangement of the fancier. 

Classification. — I'or garden and e.xhibition purposes. Carna- 
tions are divided into the following classes : 

Scarlet Bizarres have the petals striped and flaked with scarlet 
and maroon on a white ground. Crimson Bizarres have crimson 
and purple on a white ground. Pink and Purj)le Bizarres have 
those colours on a white ground. Purple Flakes have purple 
flakes and stripes on white. There are also Scarlet and Rose 
Flakes (Fig. 4A). Then there are Selfs. These, of course, have 
the flowers all of one colour. Fancies include all the varieties that 
cannot be admitted in any of the other classes, such as those 
with a yellow- or a white-ground, as well as those mottled, 
flaked, or spotted with various (‘olours. 

Picoiees (I'ig. 411) are really Carnations, and are comprised 
in both the White- and Vellow-Cround sections. They have a 
continuous edge of colour, wide or narrow, the rest of the flower 
being while or yellow, and the fewer stripes, spots, or bars, on 
the petals, the more arc they esteemed. The Vellow-Ciround 
Picotees have not yet attained to such a high standard of 
excellence as the White-Ciround. The latter for show and garden 
purposes are divided into six classes, according to the colour or 
width of the margin, thus : light and heavy red edges ; light 
and heavN purple edges : light and heavy rose and scailet edges. 

Culture. — 'Fhe Carnation is propagated by seed, layers, 
and slips, or cuttings. The first method is emj)loyed to 
obtain new varieties. Whether cro:5S-fertili.sed or not, the 
Carnation is certain to vary very considerably frean seed. 
Many of the seedlings will be as good as, or better 
than, the jjarent plant, but many more of them will not be 
so good, and even if the seed is olnained from the finest 
double flowers, there will .still be a number of single-flowered 
varieties among them — about ten per cent. These varieties with 
single flowers are pretty enough, but very fugacious, evidently 
because they fertilise so readily. There is much pleasure in 
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anticipating the flowering of the seedlings, especially if the 
flowers from which the seed was obtained had been cfoss-fertilised. 
By far the best results may be expected from seed obtained by 
carefully transferring the pollen of one good variety to the 
stigmatic part of the flower of another, but, in doing this, it is 
>vell not to mix the classes. Selfs should be cross-fertilised with 
Selfs, Fancies with P'ancies, &c. 

The seed should be sown in the spring, in a frame or green- 
house, and the plants treated much like small, half-hardy annuals, 
as Stocks and Asters. The seedlings should be pricked out about 
3in. asunder. They should be finally transplanted in the summer 
and autumn on to good, deep, w^ell-enriched garden soil, allowing 
i5in. between the plants. Such seedlings will produce from about 
one hundred to two hundred blossoms on each plant. Nearly all 
the Border Carnations are propagated by layering. This is done 
in the autumn, or as soon as the flowers are past. Some fine 
soil is prepared, consisting of good loam, leaf-mould, and sand 
in about equal portions, while some of the earth should be removed 
from the base of the plant. The lower leaves should be stripped 
from the growths clustering round the base of the flower-stems. 
These growths are termed the “grass.” An incision with a 
sharp knife should next be made into the stem at a joint, which 
should be cut through, and the layer pegged firmly into the 
prepared soil. As many as a dozen of these layers may be 
found at the base of one plant. They will be ready to be 
severed from the plants six weeks after layering, and they may 
be planted out in the open garden, or potted up into small pots 
to be kept in frames through the winter. 

Cuttings, or slips, may also taken from Border Carnations, 
and be struck in close hand-light.- ur garden-frames with just a 
little bottom-heat. Only such gn»wths as are too high up the 
stem to be layered should be treated in this way. Tree or 
Perpetual-Flowering Carnations are generally propagated by slips, 
as being the most convenient. 

The Carnation is a perfectly hardy plant, and succeeds very 
well indeed in the open borders of the Hower-garden, or in beds 
specially prepared for them. When the time arrives for taking 
off the layers, the ground in the flower-garden should be in 
a condition to receive them. Some amateurs do not think it is 
necessary to prepare the soil until the plants are ready to go 
out ; but to do the Carnation well, the ground ought to be freely 
exposed to sun and air for at least six weeks previously; the 
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longer the better, providing the soil is in a friable condition 
Plant firmly, and put a thin layer of decayed manure on the 
surface of the ground amongst the plants : they form roots more 
readily when this is done. If the plants are set out in beds, 
they ought to be about i5in. asunder; if in borders, three 
plants should be arranged in a triangular form, about 6in. 
apart ; in this way an imposing head of blossom is obtained. It 
is well to put up a number of layers in small pots in case any 
of the plants should die during the winter. 

The time of planting is of some importance, and on this 
head experts differ. Some say plant as soon as the layers 

are ready : others advocate planting out as late as November. 
I have done it in September, October, and November, and 
could not observe any difference. In fact, the best lot of 
plants I ever had was put out the second week in November. 
The weather was favourable at the time of i)lanting, and for 
two or three weeks after. 

All exhibitors of Carnations, and tho.se who wish to enjoy 

them in perfection, grow a full collection in flower-pots. The 
layers are inserted when ready in what the trade term “ sixties,” 
two plants in a pot, and they are wintered in garden-frames. 
They are placed fairly close to the gla^s, in order that they may 

have the full benefit of light and air. In some districts damp 

is troublesome, doing some damage to the leaves by what is 
termed “ spot,” but free ventilation will usually prevent its 
appearance. The w’ork during wanter consists in keej)ing the plants 
clean by removing dead and dec'aying leaves, stirring the soil 
on the surface, and by paying careful attention to the watering. In 
March they must be transferred to their flowering-pots. Two 
plants should be placed in a pot Sin. in diameter, or three in one 
9in. The pots must be drained well, and the compost packed 
in firmly around the plants. In the process of transferring the 
plants from the small to the large pol.s, care must be taken 
not to disturb the roots more than is absolutely necessary. As 
the plants are repotted, they should be placed again into garden 
frames until they are estalflished, w'hen the best way to treat 
them is to stand them out in the open air on a hard bottom ot 
ashes. When the weather is mild, and the potting is not done 
until after the middle of March, it may be as well to stand 
them out-of-doors at once, as in the spring the frames are 
often required for half-hardy and tender jilants. The flower- 
sticks ought to be placed to the plants very soon after they go 
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out-of-doors, as high winds may snap off valuable plants close to 
the surface of the ground. 

Careful attention must be given to watering all through the 
season, and as soon as the flower-buds show colour the plants 
must be removed to the greenhouse, where they are to flower. 
Green-fly and thrips between them will disfigure both leaves 
and flowers if not dealt with at the outset. Fumigating must 
therefore be resorted to. To prevent the “ grass ** from drawing 
up w^eakly, air must be freely given, and when the flowers 
open they must be shaded from bright sunshine to preserve 
their beauty as long as possible. About the end of July, 
layering may be commenced, and it wull be better to place the 
plants out-of-doors, as the layers become drawn if the 
plants are kept under glass. Those plants growing in the open 
borders should be layered, of course, where they are. To do this 
scratch some of the ordinary garden mould away from the base 
of the plants, replacing it with the compost already recommended. 

Tree Carnations require rather different treatment. As the 
growths are mostly found up the main stems, they cannot very 
readily be layered, and are propagated by slips from the main stems 
of the plants. These strike freely in hot-beds, or early in the season 
in a forcing-house with a little bottom-heat The temperature 
of the house should be about 55deg. If possible, the bottom- 
heat should be kept about 8odeg. to podeg. The slips will readily 
form roots in sixly-sized pots ; when the young plants are 
established, they should be potted singly, and gradually inured to 
greenhouse culture. From May until the end of September 
Tree Carnations do best out-of-doors. The best potting soil for 
Carnations is three parts of good loam, one part of decayed 
manure, and one part of leaf-mould : sand to be added to lighten 
heavy soils. Mortar rubbish, broken up and run through a iin. 
sieve, is also excellent to mix witli the compost. 

Varieties. — The following is a list of the very best varieties 
now in cultivation, arranged in their c lasses : 

Scarlet Bizarres . — Robert Houlgra\e, Dr. Hogg, Othello, 
Admiral Curzon, Joseph Crossland, and Robert Lord. 

Crimson Bizarres. — J. S. Hedderley, J. D. Hextall, Patriot, 
Master P>ed, Pheebe, and Edward Rowan. 

Pink and Purple Bizarres . — William Skirving, Edith Annie, 
Arline, Sarah Payne, Harmony, and Autocrat. 

Purple Flakes . — James Douglas, Gordon Lewis, Earl Stamford, 
Charles Henwood, George Melville, and Mayor of Nottingham 
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Scarlet Flakes, — Sportsman, Guardsman, Matador, Miss Constance 
Grahame, John Wormald, and Alisemond. 

Rose Flakes, — ^Thalia, Lady Mary Currie, Rob Roy, Mrs. Rowan, 
John Keet, and Tim Bobbin. 

Selfs. — Mrs. Eric Hambro, I-ady Hindlip, Her Grace, Dick 
Donovan, Silver Strand, Mrs. McRae, Cecilia, Queen of Scots, 



I-k;. 5. — Caknation Czarina. 

Garville Gem, Endymion, Mrs. Colby Sharpin, Mrs. James Douglas, 
Nox, Helmsman, Barras, Bendigo, Germania, and Miss Maud 
Sullivan. 

Fancies . — Czarina 5\ Brodick, George Cruickshank, The 

Czar, Mogul, Artemis, Perseus, Cardinal Wolsey, Monarch, Lady 
Jane Grey, Hidalgo, and Pelegia. 
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Picotees White Ground^ Light and Heavy Red-Edg^ed, — Brunette, 
Emily, John Sinitli, Mrs. Gorton, Princess of Wales, Mary D. 
Anstiss, Charlotte Bronte, Ganymede, Mrs. Bower, Norman Carr, 
Thomas William, and Lena. 

Picotees Lig;ht and Heavy Purple-Edged, — Amelia, Calypso, Her 
Majesty, Mrs. Chancellor, Muriel, Polly Brazil, Ann Lord, Clara 
« Penson, Jessie, Mrs. Kingston, Nymph, and Silvia. 

Picotees Rose- and Scarlet- Edged,^ Light and Heavy, — Constance 
Heron, Mrs. Payne, Liddington*s Favourite, Mrs. Rudd, Rosie 
Sydenham, Cordelia, Daisy, Ethel, Little Phil, Mrs. Sharp, Nellie, 
and Amy. 

Picotees Yelloiv-Ground. — Annie Douglas, Eldorado, Golden 
Eagle, Mr. Nigel, Badminton, Stanley Wrightson, Mrs. Robert 
S>denham, Hygeia, Mrs. Tremayne, Countess of Jersey, Florrie 
Hen wood, Ladas, Voltaire, Miss Alice Mills, Empress Eugenie. 
Wanderer, Dervish, and Ilis Excellency. 

The new disease, Heterosporium echimilatum^ or “ Rust,** has 
been very troublesome in recent years, and it has certainly 
done much mischief when not taken in good time. It may be 
recognised by the blisters which appear on both sides of the 
leaves. These burst in time, and a chocolate-coloured powder 
is scattered. The best time to deal with the disease is on its 
appearance. All the diseased leaves should be picked off before 
the spores of the fungus are scattered. There are certaiL pre- 
pared litiuids said to be effectual in destroying the fungus, but 
my own impression is that nothing will touch it when it has 
developed between the membrane.'> of the leaves. The liquid 
might kill the resting-spores before they have penetrated the leaf. 

“ Spot’* ( Undo dianthi) is sometiu es very virulent ; it is induced 
by certain states of the atmosphere in autumn, favourable to its 
development. The alTected portion' ot the leaves should be cut 
off. 'riie plants are seldom attacked if kept in a greenhouse ; 
and if they be attacked in a frame, the disease may be checked 
by removing the plants to an airy gveenhv>iise. It is a waste of 
time to di{) and wash plants in various st/mlions t(' destroy “spot.** 

Greenfly is very troublesome, but it can be destroyed by 
fumigation with tobacco, if the plants be under glass, or, if 
out-of-doors, by dusting with tobacco-powder. Greenfly seldom, 
however, does any damage to planted-out Carnations, but the 
insects are found frequently on those in pots. 

Thrips also attack the flowers when in an unopened state, and 
those who grow for exhibition are freciuently obliged to hurry 
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the plants into the house in order to fumigate them, as this 
is by far the most effectual method of disposing of the ])est. Ear- 
wigs are troublesome when the flowers are open ; they lurk in 
the calyx and eat the petals through at their base. They must be 
destroyed l)y hand picking, or trapped by hollow beanstalks fixed 
between the stem of the Carnation and the supporting stick. 

A species of Tyhuthus (eelworm) attacks the young layers 
at their base. The eggs are deposited in the stem or base of 
the leaves, and the worms feed inside, causing a considerable 
swelling of the stem, which becomes ruptured, and the plant 
ultimately dies. Burning the diseased plants is the only way to 
get rid of the pest, which is usually introduced with the soil. 
The old soil should be thrown away. 

'I'he C'arnation Maggot {IJyh'mui nigresicns) has become very 
troublesome of recent years. It eats down the centre of the 
young growths, or it will attack secdling-j)lants as soon as d)e first 
leaves alter the seed-leaves are formed. Its presence is dis- 
covered by the decay of the centre leaves, when it must be 
dislodged by means of a pin or a needle. I'he maggot is 
the larva of a small black fly very mucii re.sembling a house-fly. 

The Garden Pink {Dianihus J^lumarius), 

This time-honoured inhabitant of our gardens is presumed to 
be the original source from which has been derived the beautiful 
varieties of the Carden Pink. It is a charming, old-fashioned 
garden plant, easy to grow, very beautilul, and with a delicate 
Clove scent, which to some is more gratelul than the perfume 
of the (*arnaiir>n. Many | ersons can grow Pinks who have not 
the means to cultivate the Carnation and I'icotee ; they can 
be grown in almost any garden, and refjuire no glass protection 
at any time. 

Cri/ifkh. — 'I’his i-^ simple enough. 'Phe i)lants slumld be 
obtained in the autumn, and be ]>lanted out wliere they are to 
flower earl\ m ()cto))er, or even in September if good, strung 
jflant') can be obtained. 'Phe object of planting out early 
is to have them well established before the winter sets in, as 
alternate frosts and tiiaws will lift them out of the ground. If 
this oc( urs, they mu.st be pressed in again with tlie fingers, when 
the ground is in a condition to admit of this being done. 

Another detail which must not be lost sight of is the fact that 
unless Pinks are planted out early in the autumn, the lacing, 
which is the first point in the standard of excellence, will not be 
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perfect. Spring-planted Pinks put on the lacing badly, or not 
at all. They are sometimes grown in pots ; but in this way 
the lacing never comes out well. 

Any good garden soil is suitable for the Pink, but it ought 
to be worked to a depth of about i8in., and should be enriched 
with a liljeral dressing of decayed manure ; it ought also to be 
in a good easy-working condition at the time of planting. 
Florists who make a speciality of the Pink, prepare beds for it, 
and the plants are set out some 9in. asunder, and the same 
distance between the rows. If the soil is rather heavy, or not 
in a good working condition, the plants have a much better 
chance if they can have some soil prei)ared similar to potting-soil 
placed around the roots. This gives them a fair start, and may 
even mean the difference between success and failure. Stirring 
the ground between the plants with a Dutch hoe keeps down 
weeds, aerates the soil, and does much good. When hot 
weather sets in, the surface of the ground should be mulched 
with decayed manure, and if water is required this should be 
given freely — merely wetting the surface soil is of no use ; it 
must reach the roots. The plants are sometimes eaten over in 
the winter by an unseen enemy. It may be rabbits, but it may 
also be what gardeners term the Leather Jacket, or larva of 
the Crane Fly, or Daddy Long Legs {Tipula oleracea). T'u's is 
really a troublesome pest, and can best be destroyed by watching 
for it with a good lamp at night. It burrows in the ground, and 
is seldom found feeding by day. 

Propagation is effected by pipings, by layers, and, to obtain new 
varieties, from seed. 'Die first is the usual method. The growths 
at the base of the flower-stems are bi.pped off, and inserted in fine 
soil in a garden-frame or hand-light, but they must not be shut 
up too close, or they are likely to d unp off. They may even be 
put out in the open garden, in a shady part, and when this is 
done a cloudy, damp day should be selected. The pipings should 
be put into the ground with the finger, i^ressed firmly, and after- 
wards watered with a fine rose. The end of June or beginning 
of July is a good time to insert them. If the growths are layered, 
this may be done about a month earlier than the Carnations, 
and in a similar way. Seed may be sown in the spring, 
and the plants will flower the following season. They 
should be planted out in the open garden, and be treated 
exactly as advocated in the case of the named varieties 
of Carnations. 
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the plants into the house in order to fumigate them, as this 
is by far the most effectual method of disposing of the pest. Ear- 
wigs are troublesome when the flowers are open ; they lurk in 
the calyx and eat the petals through at their base. They must be 
destroyed by hand picking, or trapped by hollow beanstalks fixed 
between the stem of the Carnation and the supporting stick. 

A species of Tylenchus (eelworm) attacks the young layers 
at their base. The eggs are deposited in the stem or base of 
the leaves, and the worms feed inside, causing a considerable 
swelling of the stem, which becomes ruptured, and the plant 
ultimately dies. Burning the diseased plants is the only way to 
get rid of the pest, which is usually introduced with the soil. 
The old soil should be thrown away. 

The Carnation Maggot {JJykmia nigrescens) has become very 
troublesome of recent years. It eats down the centre of the 
young growths, or it will attack seedling-plants as soon as ihe first 
leaves after the seed-leaves are formed. Its presence is dis- 
covered by the decay of the centre leaves, when it must be 
dislodged by means of a pin or a needle. The maggot is 
the larva of a small black fly very much resembling a house-fly. 

The Garden Pink {Diantkus plumarius). 

This time-honoured inhabitant of our gardens is presumed to 
be the original source from which has been derived the beautiful 
varieties of the (iarden Pink. It is a charming, old-fa.shioned 
garden plant, easy to grow, very beautiful, and with a delicate 
Clove scent, which to some is more grateful than the perfume 
of the Carnation. Many jjersons can grow Pinks who have not 
the means to cultivate the Carnation and Picotee ; they can 
be grown in almost any garden, and require no glass protection 
at any time. 

Culture. — This is simple enough. The pflants should be 
obtained in the autumn, and be planted out where they are to 
flower early in October, or even in September if good, strong 
plants can be obtained. The object of planting out early 
is to have them wx*!! established before the winter sets in, as 
alternate frosts and thaws will lift them out of the ground. If 
this occurs, they must be pressed in again with the fingers, when 
the ground is in a condition to admit of this being done. 

Another detail which must not be lost sight of is the fact that 
unless Pinks are planted out early in the autumn, the lacing, 
which is the first point in the standard of excellence, will not be 
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perfect. Spring-planted Pinks put on the lacing badly, or not 
at all. They are sometimes grown in pots ; but in this way 
the lacing never comes out well. 

Any good garden soil is suitable for the Pink, but it ought 
to be worked to a depth of about i8in., and should be enriched 
with a liberal dressing of decayed manure; it ought also to be 
in a good easy-working condition at the time of planting. 
Florists who make a speciality of the Pink, prepare beds for it, 
and the plants are set out some gin. asunder, and the same 
distance between the rows. If the soil is rather heavy, or not 
in a good working condition, the plants have a much better 
chance if they can have some soil prepared similar to potting-soil 
placed around the roots. This gives them a fair start, and may 
even mean the difference between success and failure. Stirring 
the ground between the plants with a Dutch hoe keeps down 
weeds, aerates the soil, and does much good. When hot 
weather sets in, the surface of the ground should be mulched 
with decayed manure, and if water is required this should be 
given freely — merely wetting the surface soil is of no use ; it 
must reach the roots. The plants are sometimes eaten over in 
the winter by an unseen enemy. It may be rabbits, but it may 
also be what gardeners term the Leather Jacket, or larva of 
the Crane Fly, or Daddy Long Legs {Tipula oleracea), "T^his is 
really a troublesome pest, and can best be destroyed by watching 
for it with a good lamp at night. It burrows in the ground, and 
is seldom found feeding by day. 

Propagation is effected by piping.s, by layers, and, to obtain new 
varieties, from seed. The first is tlie usual method. The growths 
at the base of the flower-stems are sli[)ped off, and inserted in fine 
soil in a garden-frame or hand-light, but they must not be shut 
up too close, or they are likely to damp off. They may even be 
put out in the open garden, in a shady part, and when this is 
done a cloudy, damp day should be selected. The pipings .should 
be put into the ground with the finger, pressed firmly, and after- 
wards watered with a fine rose. The end of June or beginning 
of July is a good time to insert them. If the growths are layered, 
this may be done about a month earlier than the Carnations, 
and in a similar way. Seed may be sown in the spring, 
and the plants will flower the following season. They 
should be planted out in the open garden, and be treated 
exactly as advocated in the case of the named varieties 
of Carnations. 
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Two classes of Pinks are recognised. I’he Laced or florists' 
type, which has been in cultivation for many years, are grown 
exclusively in the border. The forcing Pinks are self-coloured, 
or purple and reddish-purple combined. The old-gardeners did 
not hold this flower in so much esteem as the Carnation. Rea, 
who published a “Complete Florilege,’' in 1676, says: “Pinks 
are of many sorts, and little esteem ; they flower with Roses 
in June, and every ordinary gardener knows how to dispose of 
them, as also that vulgar plant called Thrift." 

The forcing Pinks are really very charming, and a succession 
of blossom can be kept up from March until June. The pipings 
must be put in as early as March, and the plants can be grown 
on in boxes until they are ready to plant out in the open garden 
in May. If provided with good, rich soil, they form large clumps 
by the end of the season. In September they should be lifted 
and planted in 6in. pots, larger or smaller ones being used 
according to the size of the plants. They should be potted 
firmly, and [)laced in frames until the plants are removed 
into warmer quarters, when successive batches of them may be 
stood in the forcing-houses. 

Varieties — The following Laced Pinks are now in cultivation. 
It must, however, be observed that they vary very little in colour, 
and one may fairly describe them as deep red, rosy-red, and 
reddish-maroon The colour is in the centre of the flowers, the 
remainder of the petals being white, with a band of colour near 
the margin : Bertha, Bertram, Boiard, Clara, Device, Emerald, 
Empress of India, George Brown, George White, Harry Hooper, 
Lady Craven, Minerva, Miss Pomeroy, Mrs. Darke, xMrs. Waite, 
Reliance, Sarah, and The Rector. 

The best of the forcing Pinks, Selfs and Fancies, are as follow : 
Alice Lee, white mule Pink ; Anne Boleyn, rosy-purple, darker 
centre ; Ascot, j)ink, deej) red centre ; Clove Pink, rose ; Ernest 
Ladhams, large blush, claret centre ; Her Majesty, large white ; 
Homer, ro.se, darker centre; Mrs. Lakin, white, pale rose centre; 
Mrs. Sinkins, large white ; Paddington, pink, dark centre ; Snow- 
flake, pure white; Albino, a new white variet>, with large, well- 
formed w’^hite flowers. 

The Dahlia {Dahlia variabilis). 

For the decoration of the flower-garden in autumn this is 
certainly the showiest of flowering plants grown; it is also the 
mainstay of the autumn flower shows. There has been a great 
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advance, during the last decade or two, in the improvement ot 
the Dahlia. By careful cross-fertilisation and judicious selection, 
improvement has been continuous. The reputed parent of the 
garden varieties is Dahlia variabilis^ discovered in 1789, and 
named in honour of Dahl, a Swedish pupil of Linnaeus. It 
first found its w'ay into England through Lady Holland, who 
•sent seeds of it from Spain; plants were raised from these seeds, 
and flowered in the gardens at Holland House in 1805. The 
first double flowers were produced four or five years subsequently. 
By referring to the gardening books published early in the 
century we find that in 1814 the Dahlia was extensively 
cultivated, and considerable improvement began to be effected. 
Twenty years later, on March ist, 1833, the first number 
of the Floricultiiral Cabinet came out, and the first coloured 
plate published that month w^as of a new Dahlia — Commander 
in Chief. The coloured plates in this cheap publication were of 
poor quality, but it shows a flow^er quite double, of a deep reddish 
colour, and reflexed petals. The first really good double Dahlia 
was raised in 1832 by a Mr. Line, at Springfield, near Bromley, 
in Kent, and was sent out by Mr. In wood, of Putney Heath, 
under the name of Springfield Rival. 

At this time Dahlia exhibitions were organised near London, 
and the fame of the Dahlia spread all over the country. With 
the demand for new Dahlias, raisers of seedlings abounded. The 
most successful amongst them was the late Mr. John Keynes, 
of Salisbury. He w'as fortunate, he says, in raising a fine variety 
with flowers approaching to blue, which he soli to a Mr. Mountjoy, 
for* ;^5o. Mr. Keynes adds: “Since that lime (about 1840) I 
have never ceased to grow seedlings, and I am free to confess 
that the great charm of floriculture would be dispelled, if I had 
no seedlings to anticipate.” He adds the following practical 
remarks : “ I leave my flowers pretty much to themselves until 
about September 15th, making it a rule never to cut any plants 
for show, when I would sacrifice seed by so doing. About that 
date I cut the plants to scarecrows, leaving only the few flowers 
that may be coming into blossom, and these produce seed in 
abundance. I sow my seed about March 10th, taking care that 
the pans containing the soil are placed in heat a day or two 
previously. Good seed is generally very thin. I care little for a 
plump seed.” The seed sown in spring will produce plants that 
will flow’er in the open border the same season. The work so 
well begun by Mr. John Keynes, was carried on by other 
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enthusiasts, until large, handsome, perfectly-globular flowers were 
produced, of what amateurs termed Show (Fig. 6) and Fancy 



Fig. 6.— Show Dahlia Gloire de Lyon. 


varieties, when the highest standard of excellence was reached. 
Small forms were produced, which have been designated Pom- 
pone Dahlias (Fig. 7). These are more useful as cut-flowers, 
and when well set up, quite as effective as exhibition plants. 
They have attained as high a standard of excellence as the large- 
flowered section. 

By the introduction of Z>, Juarezii^ the Cactus Dahlia, quite 
a new type of flower was introduced. Fanciers have taken 
it in hand, and still further improved it for border-culture, 
while the variety is a distinct feature at the autumn exhibitions. 
About the time of the introduction of the Cactus Dahlia, there 
was introduced a pretty form of D, variabilis^ named Paragon. 
It had single flowers like its first parent; but soon the single- 
flowered varieties became popular, and now we find certain 
amateurs rejecting the double-flowered varieties in their seed- 
beds, and saving only such as have flowers of improved form, with 
single flowers (Figs. 8 and 9). 
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The garden varieties in all the above sections are very numer- 
ous, and are being added to year arter year. Almost every florist 
of any pretentions publishes lists of the best varieties, and these 
are being altered every season. A select list, however, will be 
found at the end of this chapter. 

Culture. —The methods of saving seed and raising seedlings 
have been already described. We will now deal with propagation 
by cuttings, which is the usual way of obtaining a stock of 
plants. The tubers which have been preserved during the winter 
in a dry place, where frost cannot penetrate, should be planted 



Ficj. 7.— PoMPONE Dahlia Little Sweetheart. 


in boxes, in February, and placed in a hothouse where there is 
a moderate temperature. They will soon begin to grow. .\s 
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soon as the shoots have attained a length of sin. or jin., they 
may be taken off and. planted singly as cuttings in thumb pots, 
and stood in a forcing-house or on a hot-bed. Each cutting will 
form roots, and as soon as they are well-established they should 
be potted on into larger sizes, and inured to a cooler 
atmosphere. 

The Dahlia is one of the very easiest plants to propagate," 
and also to grow on for planting out. All that is required in 



Fig. 8. — Cactus Dahlia Miss Finch. 


the early spring is to see that the plants receive no check to 
their growth. They are necessarily propagated in a warm 
temperature, and in the process of inuring them to that of a 
greenhouse or a garden-frame, they should not receive any 
check from cold winds or a low night temperature. 

Another method of propagation is by producing what 
gardeners term “pot-roots.” These are produced by taking off 
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tile ittiplus side-growths from the Dahlias in the summer ; they 
are cut through just under a joint, and struck as cuttings in 
garden-frames. When well-rooted, they should be potted off 
into large “sixties” or small “forty-eights.” They will finish up 
their growth in the autumn. Such plants can be started 
in the spring, and when they have made some growth 
they should be transferred to larger-sized flower-pots. It is a 



Kk;. ().— Cactus Dahlia Mrs. John’ Goddard. 


mistake to plant out too early. The first week in June is a 
good time. I would rather transfer the plants to larger flower- 
pots than turn them out, if there is any danger of frost. The 
plants are usually kept in ordinary garden-frames, and before 
planting out they should be thoroughly inured to the open air 
by the lights being removed by day, and also at night if there 
is no probability of frost. 
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The Dahlia is a gross-feeding plant, and requires a rich, deep 
soil in order that the blossoms may be fully developed. It 
ought, moreover, to be trenched about eft. deep, and during 
the process a good supply of rich farmyard manure should 
be worked in. The operation of trenching should be done in 
the previous autumn, before the ground is saturated with the 
autumn rains. In fine weather in winter the surface ought to be 
forked over to a depth of 3in. or 4in. This will allow the air 
to penetrate more fully into the soil, getting it into the very 
best condition for planting in the season. At planting-time it 
is best to put the permanent sticks into the ground. Stout 
slicks, standing 3ft. to 4ft. out of the ground, and penetrating 
i5in. less or more, should be selected. If the soil is in good 
condition, sufficient should be dug out in front of the sticks to 
allow the ball of the roots to go wxll into the soil. The 
plants should be firmly inserted, and tied to the sticks at once. 
If the soil is not in good condition, it is an excellent plan to 
dig out a spit or two of mould, and replace it with some 
prepared soil, such as would be used in repotting the ])lants. 
In favourable weather they will soon grow away vigorously, when 
all the side-growths ought to be removed except four. These 
should not be tied up in a bundle — each should have a separate 
stick to support it ; then by careful training a very handsome 
plant will be produced. 

At this time it cannot be denied that the plants rerpiire con- 
siderable attention. As the growths advance they must be tied 
to the sticks, and the earlier ties must be seen to, as otherwise 
they have a tendency to cut into the succulent growths of the 
plant. When hot, dry weather sets in, water must be applied 
very freely to the roots, and a mulch of decayed manure is excellent 
to prevent the moisture from too rapidly evaporating. If the very 
finest show blossoms are required for exhibition, it is necessary to 
shade some of the varieties. Cardboard caps are put over the 
flowers, and held in position by a stout stick driven into the ground. 

The plan adopted by the old florists, when the Show and 
Fancy varieties were the only kinds grown for exhibition, was to 
drive a stout stick into the ground, and on the top of the stick 
was nailed a board about qin. square. There was a slit in. the 
board wide enough to draw in the stem of the Dahlia blossom 
intended to be shaded ; the tips of the back petals of the blossoms 
rested on the board, and an inverted flower-pot shaded the blossom. 
Earwigs will get into the blossoms it they are not trapped 
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and carefully watched. Thrips are also very troublesome, but 
each blossom can be tied up in a muslin bag to prevent its being 
injured by these lively pests of the Dahlia-grower. 

The Pansy {Vto/a tricolor). 

One of the most charming of garden flowers, and an undoubted 
native of Britain, is the Pansy ; but what a difference between 
the tiny wildling of cultivated ground in England and the lovely 
flowers of our gardens ! Shakespeare gives it its true English 
name of Pansy. Who does not know the remarks of poor 
demented Ophelia? “There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance: 
pray love, remember: and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts.” 
Spenser writes of the “pretie pawnee,” and Ben Jonson — 
“tuneful Ben” — also alludes to it as “The panzie this; O, that’s 
for lovers’ thoughts but the sweet flower so much in lovers’ 

thoughts had not attained to a high state of excellence if we 

are to judge by the examples figured in the “ Floricultural 
Cabinet,” so late as the year 1832 and onwards. The im- 
provement in the flower w’as, however, very rapid during the 
next quarter of a century, as the coloured plates of it from 
1850 in “The Florist” abundantly testify. About that time the 
Belgian, or Fancy Pansy, was introduced. Previous to that we 
cultivated the Show Pansy, as it was termed, divided then, 
as it IS now, into three sections, White-Ground, Yellow- 
Ground, and Selfs ; and the old-fashioned florists for years would 
not look at a Fancy Pansy. Now, the Fancies, like the Japanese 
Chrysanthemums, have taken the lead as garden flowers. Fig. 10 
represents a Fancy Pansy, and Fig. 11 a Rayed Viola. The 

two illustrations are given side by side, as amateurs frequently 

confuse Pansies with Violas. 

Cultivation. — The Pansy is a flower requiring but little 
attention, even to grow it to perfection : but then the attention 
that it needs is not always besto>ved upon it. As it is easy to 
cultivate, so also is it propagated without any difficulty. To obtain 
new kinds seed must be saved from the best \arieties, and be 
sown in July. 'Fhe plants will be strong enough to put out where 
they are to flower in October; the soil ought to be prepared it 
possible three months previously, by trenching the ground at least 
1 5 in. deep, if the nature of the soil will admit of such a depth. 
If the ground is heavy, cow-manure should be used ; and a good 
dressing of it should be given, A layer may be placed in 
the bottom of the trench, and another about 5in. or 6in. below 
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the surface. Of course, if some good loam could be obtained, 
mixed with decayed manure and leaf-mould, a layer of this, 3in. 
or 4in. deep, over the surface, would • be very desirable ; but it 
cannot always be had, and most people have to put up with the 
ordinary soil of the garden. If the soil is heavy, some river-sand 
should be added to the surface and lightly forked in. I plant 
seedlings ift. apart, for in good soil they make rapid growth, 
producing flowers in great abundance. 

Named varieties must be propagated by cuttings only. Some 
persons have an idea that by saving seed from a named variety 



Fig. io.— Fancy Pansy. Fig. ji.— Rayed Viola. 

of a Pansy or a Carnation, that the variety from which the seed 
has been saved will be reproduced. This is an error. It is 
very likely that some of them will resemble the parent ; but, 
the largest proportion of them will not. It is advisable to 
cross-fertilise the best varieties; as, unless this is done, the 
results will not be so satisfactor)'. Cuttings strike very freely 
in a shady place, and they are better without glass in the 
form of hand-lights or frames. I find a place on the north side 
of a wall or fence, and insert the cuttings, some time in July 
or August, or even as late as Septemijer. I'he best cuttings are 
those taken from the centre of the plants. I’hey are small. 
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slender growths (the thick, flowering growths are useless;, 

and have generally plenty of rootlets formed or forming at their 
base. If they are carefully pulled out, a score or more of these 
growths may be obtained from one plant. Dibble these rooted 
slips out in rows, about 3in. asunder, in fine sandy soil, and 
in the shady position on the north side of a wall or building : 
no other artificial shading is necessary. They should be strong 
enough to plant out where they are to flower about the end of 
September or early in October ; and the same treatment is 
necessary for named varieties as for the seedlings. 

Pansies are quite hardy, but even a hardy plant will not pass 
well through the winter unless it is well established in the 
ground ; and highly-bred Pansies may not be quite so hardy as 
the wild plant. After planting, and if the grow’ths are long, it 
is better to peg them down, rather than to place sticks to the 
plants. I'he ground should be kept free from weeds, and 
the surface stirred occasionally if it becomes hardened by 
rains. 

Wire worm is troublesome in new soil, and may be brought 
in with the loam ; but it is seldom found in an old, cultivated 
garden. Another troublesome pest is the Leather Jacket, which 
burrows in the ground by day, and may be detected feeding 
at night. Slugs are also found feeding on the blossoms, rather 
than on the leaves Growth goes on even in winter, when the 
weather is mild ; and as the spring advances, it is of course 
more rapid, blowers are freely produced, bilt it will be found 
that unless something is done, the successional blossoms rapidly 
deteriorate. Thii^ they will not do to a great extent, if the poor 
quality blossoms are cut off, and me ground is dressed with 
2in. of a rich conqiost, say hall iiKaiure and half loam. Ihe 
growths should be pegged into thi'>. .uiJ the plants will produce 
blossoms again of the best qual;!\. It is astonishing how 
rapidly the roots of J*ansies exhaust the soil to a considerable 
depth. A second dressing should l e .applied if the plants 
again show signs of distress. When I’ansie^ are grown lor 
exhibition, the flowers should be kept removed irom the plants 
up to fourteen days of the date of exhibition, and the growths 
must not be crowded. 

I he Pansy succeeds so well in the open border that it might 
seem superfluous to grow it in any other way ; but it can 
be grown in garden-frames to a very high state of perfection. 
Indeed, the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society thought 
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SO highly of this method of culture some twenty-five years 
ago, that prizes were offered by it for Pansies grown in 
flower-pots, and exhibited in April, and a few very beautiful 
specimens used to be exhibited. The plants must be kept as 
close as possible to the glass lights, and these should be used 
only to protect the plants from rough weather. The very earliest 
slips or cuttings should be used for the pot-plants. One or two 
plants may be potted into large “sixties,” and when they have 
well filled these small pots with roots, they should be repotted 
into “ thirty twos ” (6in.). A rich soil composed of three 
parts of good fibrous loam, one part of decayed cow-manure, and 
one part of leaf-mould, with a little sand added if necessary, must 
be used. When grown under glass, a species of aphis of a reddish 
colour attacks them, but it is easily destroyed by fumigating. 

From good strong plants, if the weather be mild, a succession 
of blossoms may be had from Christmas onwards, and lovely 
large clean blossoms they are ; but it must not be forgotten that 
slugs are the desperate enemies of Pansies in frames, and that 

they eat the blossoms rather than the leaves. They must be 

watched at night. It is a good plan before arranging the plants 
in the frames to dust the ground thickly with soot. I find this 
even more effectual than quicklime The latter is no use after 
It has been wet : it will destroy the pests when first applied ; 
but soot retains its effect for a long period, and is more likely 
to keep the voracious pests at bay. 

Varieties. — The following is a list of the best Fancy Pansies. 
They are all of large size, good form, and of very rich and 

varied colours. There are, of course, many equally good, but 
new varieties are being added yearly, and tho.se who would 

purchase a collection can easily obtain a catalogue from 
a trade grower, and therein will be found all the best varieties 
uj) to date, and de.scnbed according to their colours : Agnes 
Mabel, Alexander .Smith, Andrew Frater, Bernard Doulton, C. B. 
Renshaw, Cleopatra, Colonel M. R. G. Buchanan, Emmeline, 
George .Stuart, Ladas, Marmion, Mrs. C. I^mbie, Mrs. I). John- 
stone, Mrs. R. G. Moir, Mrs. William Lockwood, Mysie Paul, 
Petunia, Stephanie, Tamworth Herald, Tamworth Yellow, Tom 
Walters, W. J. Pye, W. H. Clarke, and William Sydenham. 

The Viola, or Tufted Pansy ( Fio/a cornu fa). 

The beautiful garden-plants cultivated under the name of 
Violas may be said to be quite modern. They had their origin 
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something like forty years ago, at a time when the bedding-out 
of greenhouse-plants was the leading feature of most of the 
gardens in England. At that time the popularity of any new plant 
was assured if it was adapted for “bedding-out.” Amongst other 

plants brought into promi- * 
nence for that purpose was 
Viola rornuta (Homed Violet) 
(Fig. 12). This pretty plant 
had been grown in gardens 
for nearly a century. It vras 
figured in the Botanical Maga- 
zine in 1805, Tab. 791, and 
Dr. Sims, the then editor, 
stated that the plant was in- 

r troduced to the Royal Gardens, Kew, by Dr. 

Ortega, in 1776. It is stated to be a native of 
Spain and Mount Atlas. The flowers are pale 
blue in colour. The specific name is in allusion 
to the peculiar formation of the sepals; wdiile 
the common name of “Tufted” has reference 
habit of the plants. This plant was 
grown by thousands as a bedding-plant, and 
it sub.se(|uently became cros.s-fertilibcd with the Show Pansies. 
The jiroduce of this cross were grown as Violas. The hardit., 
more wiry constitution of Viofa cormtia was transferred to the 
offspring of this cross, and although the form of the so-called 
Violas has been vastly improved, the constitutional vigour of 
V, cornuta is still there, and the plants resist winter's cold and 
summer’s heat better than the Show or Fancy varieties of 
Pansies. 

Another species used was Viola lutm 1 Yellow Mountain Violet). 
The flowers are bright yellow, and tlu plant is found on the 
higher mountain pastures of Britain. This plant never resisted 
the drought so well as the Horned Violet ( F. cormita\ but it 
was used a good deal for bedding-out, and is probably the 
parent of the yellow forms of the Tufted Pansy. 

CuLTiv.ATiON.— The culture of Violas and Pansies does not 
differ materially, except that better results are obtained with the 
Viola, and with considerably less trouble. This does not imply 
that it is not desirable to take pains with the culture of this 
charming, hardy, border flower. In good, deep garden loam, 
well-enriched with decayed manure, the Viola will give a 
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vigorous and sustained display of its beautiful blossoms, from 
early spring until the fall of the leaf in autumn, when frosty 
nights check the growth of the plants. Of course, during the 
period between early spring and late autumn, the plants require 
the careful hand of the gardener to keep up a good display 
of blossoms. There is nothing to do during the early months 
of the year, except to keep the plants free from weeds, and stir 
up the surface of the soil occasionally, as it is apt to become 
caked by rains, and not in a condition to promote a healthy, 
vigorous growth. 'I'he Viola, as well as the Pansy, must be 
kept moist at the roots. Few plants have such an immense 
mass of rootlets, spreading in all directions, and if dry weather 
sets in they soon extract the moisture from the surrounding 
soil. It is therefore very desirable, as soon as hot, dry weather 
sets in, to place a thin layer of decayed manure all over the 
surface of the beds, and to water freely. A good soaking is 
necessary, so that the water will go down to the rootlets. It 
will carry the fertilising properties of the manure w^ith it, and 
will aid greatly in keeping up the blossom in fulness and 
quality all through the season ; but it is not well to allow 
the plants to become overcrowded with growtli and blossom. 
If, as sometimes happens, a brilliant display of blossom is wanted 
on a jiarticular date — and this applies to Pansies as well as 
Violas — I advise picking off the blossoms about two weeks 
before the date, giving a surface-dressing, and pegging the 
shoots down into it. Even if the plants have become exhausted 
by a long period of plentiful blossom, they will start again it 
well supplied with water (if needed) like giants refreshed, and 
the blossoms will be abundant and of good (juality. 

There are now two sections of Violas. The early types had 
rays of colour, striking out from the centre of the blos.som, but 
after a time seedlings were obtained of better form, and without 
rays, or, at least, the rays were inconspicuous, and from the 
point of view of the florist, the rayless varieties were the best, 
and this type of flower has been greatly improved in recent 
years. 

Planting should be done in the autumn, in order to get a good 
display in spring, and they should be strong, well established 
plants. Propagation should take place in July and August, in 
the same manner as advised for Pansies. Plant out permanently 
in September or October the same distance, viz., a foot between 
the plants. It will also be well to plant out a bed or 
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border of Violas in the spring. Seedlings may be treated in 
the same manner as named varieties. The Viola is still one 
of the best plants for bedding-out purposes, and lines or masses 
of colour, according to the taste of the owner, may be planted, 
and the effect is very good indeed. 

Varieties. — The following is a selected list of the best 
varieties : Amy Barr, Blanche, Britannia, Charm, Councillor 
Waters, Devonshire Cream, Duchess of Fife, Florizel, Formid- 
able, George Lord, Goldfinch, John Quarton, John Shires, 
Kitty Hay, Magnificent, Mary Stuart, Mrs. J. Donnelly, Mrs. 
R. Hare, Niphetos, Pembroke, Rover, Stephen, William Neil, 
and Win. Haigs. 

The Garden Tulip {Tulipa Gesneriana), 

“The Tulip asketh a rich soil and the careful hand of the 
gardener.” This fine old garden flower has a history of its own 
both in Britain and on the Continent of Europe. Most gardeners 
have read of the Tulip mania in Holland, so long ago as the 
years 1634-37. It was nothing more than a speculation, which 
made an old writer exclaim, “Great is the folly of mankind.” 
Beckmann, in his interesting book, “ The History of Inventions 
and Discoveries,” gives a full account of this gambling traffic, 
as he calls it. He says, “ During the time of the Tulipomania 
a speculator often offered and paid large sums for a root which 
he never received, and never wished to receive. Another sold 
roots which he never possessed or delivered. Oft did a noble- 
man purchase of a chimney-sweep Tulips to the amount of two- 
thousand florins, and sell them at the same time to a farmer, 
and neither the nobleman, chimiK y-sweep, nor farmer had roots 
in their possession, or wished to ]iossess them. Before the Tulip 
season was over more roots were sold, purchased, bespoke, and 
promised to be delivered, than in all probability was to be 
found in the gardens of Holland. And when Semper Augustus 
was not to be had, which happened iwicc, no variety, perhaps, 
was oftener purchased and sold.” 

Persons who dealt in flowers in this way could not have any 
real love for them as objects of beauty, and a source of pure 
delight to the cultivator. Some of us are old enough to 
remember the time when bulbs of Tulips were sold at very high 
prices. As late as the year 1854, Mr. Groom, of Clapham Rise, 
published a catalogue of Tulips. Three varieties in his list were 
priced at one-hundred guineas per bulb. They were Miss Eliza 
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Seymour, Duchess of Cambridge, and Princess Mary of Cambridge. 
There were other varieties catalogued at the same time at fifty 
guineas, twenty-one guineas, and ten guineas, respectively. Pro- 
bably Mr. Groom died about this time, as his entire collection 
of Tulips was sold by Messrs. Protheroe and Morris as they 
stood in the rows, seven bulbs in a row; but they realised poor 
prices, the highest price given for a row being under seven 
guineas. Mr. Groom was one of the leading cultivators. He 
prepared his Tulip beds of rather poor sandy soil, and his 
notion of good culture was to starve the roots so as to obtain 
purity in the cup — that' is, the base of the petals. 

The late Mr. Samuel Barlow, of Manchester, a leading northern 
cultivator, did not believe in starving his Tulips. He says 
“ Purity and refinement are not achieved by starvation.” 

The Tulip will grow and flower well in ordinary garden soil 
which has been prepared by trenching it to the depth of i8in. 
or more, and working in during the process a fair proportion of 
decayed farmyard manure ; but there should be about 6in. of 
good garden soil above the top layer of manure. It is very 
desirable that the soil should be prepared some time before the 
bulbs are inserted, so that it can be well-pulverised by exposure 
to the air. If the soil is trenched up in September it might be 
in good condition by the first week in November, which is a 
very good time for planting. The old-fashioned system of 

planting is a very good one. The bulbs were planted in beds 
about 4ft. wide, with an alley between the beds i5in. to i8in. 
wide. Each bed would contain seven rows of Tulij)s. The outer 
rows should be 3in. from the edge of the beds, and if spaces of 
7in. be allowed between the rows that would exactly fill up the 
4ft width. The bulbs should be inserted yin. apart, and about 
5 in. deep. If the ground is heavy, some sand ought to be 

added to it and dug in, for it is well known that a sandy soil 

suits the Tulip best. Although good results are obtained by 

planting the Tulip in ordinary soil, it is well to suggest that if 
time can be spared, and material is available, it is a good plan 
to dig out the ordinary soil to the depth of 6in. or 8in., and 
replace it with decayed fibrous loam well chopped up, and mixed 
with some coarse sand. In this virgin mould tlie very best 
results are attainable. The old florists also knew well to what 
height certain varieties would grow. 

With seven rows in a bed, the centre row would be the fourth 
from either side, and the florist arranged his bulbs into first. 
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second, third, and fourth row varieties, according to their height, 
the tallest of course being in the centre of the bed. They 
were all planted, too, according to colour and class, and no 
labels were used. The fancier had a book, and the plan of the 



Fig. 13.— Florists' Tulips in a Bed. 

bed was sketched in it, and every bulb planted was entered in 
the book according to its name and class. 

There are three classes of Tulips : Bizarres, Byblcemens, and 
Roses. These are again divided for garden and exhibition pur- 
poses into Feathered and Flamed Tulips. The ground-colour in 
the Bizarres is a clear yellow, and in the Bylcemens and Roses 
a pure white. The flame and feathering bn the Bizarres is red, 
chestnut red, or maroon ; some have the markings so dark as 
to appear almost black, such as may be seen in Storers AVilliam 
Lea, or Slater’s Masterpiece. The red ground is prominent in 
Storer’s Dr. Hardy, or Bowler’s Everard ; there is the chestnut 
feathering in Ashmole’s Garibaldi. The Byblcemens have the 
colours of a deep rich purple or shades of purple, so dark in 
Jackson’s David Jackson that the fanciers describe the feathering 
as black. Hepworth’s Bessie is also a handsome variety, with 
beautiful purple-black feathering on a pure white ground. Other 
varieties are feathered and flamed with various shades of colour; 
in a few the purple almost verges into lilac. 
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The Roses, as they are termed, . are also of many degrees of 
intensity, and very charming in the flamed and feathered state. 
As illustrations of the various shades of colour we have Industry 
(Lea), a bright carmine scarlet feather on the purest of white 
grounds. Heroine is a true Rose, generally finely-feathered on a 
very pure white. Nanny Gibson (Hepworth) has a brilliant 
scarlet feather on white, and is very lovely in this state. Another 
shade of colour (rosy-red on pure white ground, both flamed and 
feathered) is found in Charmer, Mabel, Mrs. Lomax, and Pretty 
Jane, raised by a florist named Martin. These are all one 



Fig. 14.— a Group of Florists* Tulips. 

variety, and it may be well to point out how this happens. Nearly 
all seedling Tulips flower first in what florists term the “breeder'* 
state, that is, as self-coloured ; and for some years it will continue 
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to flower as a Self, and it passes into the hands of various florists 
in this breeder state. But by-and-by the breeders will break 
into flamed or feathered flowers. Brown may have one, Jones 
another, and a third may be in the hands of Robinson. Each 
of these florists claim the right to name any variety that may 
break into the flamed or feathered condition in their hands ; but 
they are all the same thing, varying slightly in the quality of 
the markings, and whoever happens to get the best break claims 
to have the finest strain. The same remarks apply to all the 
other classes. Again, a florist such as the Rev. F. D. Horner 
obtains all the best strains in existence in all the classes, and 
florists get to know of the superior quality of the Tulips grow’n 
by him, and they may obtain this strain, calling it “ Horner’s 
strain,” probably because they know well that a fastidious florist 
will not grow a bad strain of any ‘of his favourites. Besides 
the above-named Tulips (Figs. 13 and 14) there are the beautiful 
species and their varieties. These vvill be dealt with under 
“Hardy Bulbs and Tubers,” Chapter VI. 

Culture. — The following is a short rhume of culture. The 
beds being prepared as already advised, proceed with the planting 
very early in November. The bulbs should be put 5in. 
into the ground, and as it is usually in a rather wet condition at 
this season, I place a little quite dry sand under the bulbs, and 
a little more over them. Some growers in the North do not 
plant until December, but that is too late for the South, as the 
young rootlets begin to raise the covering of the base of the 
bulbs early in November, and they are ready to push out 
immediately they are put into the ground. Some time in 
January, the plants will appear above ground, and although the 
Tulip is a perfectly hardy plant, the leaves are likely to be 
injured by intense frost. Fanciers have an arrangement of iron 
hoops bent over their beds, held together by string, and mats 
are placed over the plants in frosty weather. It is also an 
excellent practice to mulch the surface of the beds with decayed 
stable-manure. This very effectually keeps out the frost, if not too 
intense, and also enriches the soil. It is not absolutely necessary 
to cover the Tulips with mats in this way, but it is certainly 
desirable. 

About the end of April the flower-buds would be considerably 
advanced, and to bring out the markings of the flowers, and 
retain the colours as long as possible, it is absolutely necessary 
that they should be shaded from the sun, and sheltered from 
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frost and heavy rain. Florists have a framework erected high 
enough to walk under it, and over this is the shading, which 
is rolled up or let down at pleasure. This method answers very 
well ; but old frame-lights may be utilised for this purpose. The 
lights are supported on a framework, and the sides have 
some shading nailed on to the posts that support the 
lights ; in bright sunshine, shading is also placed over the glass, 
and in this way most beautiful blossoms are obtained. One of 
the best northern growers has built a light glasshouse over his 
Tulip beds ; it is freely ventilated, of course, and in the cooler 
climate of the extreme north of Yorkshire this plan answers 
admirably — the growth of the plants, and the wonderful purity 
of the blossoms surpass expectation. 

When the Tulip blossoms fade, the seed-pods ought to be 
broken off, and in three or four weeks after blossoming the 
bulbs may be taken up and stored in a dry place. The florists 
consider it is time to lift the bulbs when the flower-stems can 
be bent without breaking. 

Varieties. — The following is a list of the best Tulips prepared 
by that eminent grower, the late Mr. Samuel Harlow : 

Feathered Bharres. — Commander, Demosthene.s, Dr. Dalton, 
Garibaldi, George Hayward, John Radcliffe, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Sulphur, and Target. 

Flamed Bizarres, — Ajax, Excelsior, Dr. Dalton (this and some 
others are found in both the feathered and flamed state), Dr. 
Hardy, Everard, Lord Delamerc, Masterpiece, Orion, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, Surpass Polyphemus, Sulphur, William Lea, and William 
Wilson. 

Feathered Bybloemens, — Adonis, Alice Gray, Bessie, David 
Jackson, Friar Tuck, Mrs. Cooper, Nulli Secundus, Nimbus, 
Talisman, and William Bentley. 

Flamed Byblxmcns. — Adonis, Attraction, Bacchu.s, Carbuncle, 
Duchess of Sutherland, David Jackson, Friar Tuck, John Peacock, 
and Talisman (this variety is best in the flamed state). 

Feathered Roses. — Annie McGregor, Charmer, Mabel, Mrs. 
Lomax, and Pretty Jane (these four are the same). Heroine, 
Industry, Lady Grosvenor, I^dy Wilton, Madame St. Arnaud, 
Modesty, and Nanny Gibson. 

Flamed Roses. — Adair, Annie McGregor, Lady Sefton, Mrs. 
Barlow, Triomphe Royal, and Sarah Headly. 

Breeders' Bizarres . — Ariosto, Dr. Hardy, Excelsior, Horatio, 
Orion, and Sir J. Paxton. 
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Byb/mmens . — Alice Gray, Ashmole’s 112, David Jackson, Glory 
of Stakehill, Martin’s 117, Miss Hardy, and Talisman. 

Boses , — Annie McGregor, I^dy Grosvenor, Lady May, Mabel, 
Mrs. Barlow, and Nanny Gibson. 

The Gladiolus {Gladiolus gandavensis). 

There are very numerous species of this fine genus of Cape 
plants in cultivation ; but, treating it as a florists’ flower, we can 
deal only with the garden varieties, which have been obtained 
by careful cross-fertilisation during the last fifty years by 
amateurs and others. The Hon. and Rev. Dean Herbert 
began the work of hybridising more than sixty years ago ; 
but he was more of a botanist than a florist, and crossed numer- 
ous species which had been recently introduced from . the 
Cape, but he did not follow up the work so as to obtain good 
forms, and thus bring the plant into the family of garden 
favourites. A French gardener of note, Mons. Souchet, gar 
dener to the Emperor Napoleon at Fontainebleau, near Paris, 
was the first to make a decided florists’ flower of the Gladiolus. 
He introduced many new varieties yearly through one or two 
of the Paris seedsmen, the flowers being of admirable form 
and substance. Messrs. Kelway, of Langport, still further 
improved it, and now there are hundreds of beautiful varieties 
in cultivation (Fig. 15). 

Cultivation. — The Gladiolus is very easily propagated from 
seed, and the flowers can be cross- fertilised so readily that any 
amateur can do it. This is done w^hen the plants are in flower 
in August, and the seed ri[)ens about the end of September. 
As soon as the pods open they should be gathered, and laid 
out to dry in an airy room. The seed should be sown in pots 
or pans from the middle to the end of March. It will 

germinate freely in a slightly heated hot-bed. If the seeds are 

sown thinly the plants may be left in the receptacles in which 
they were sown. Bulbs, or conns, from the size of a pea to 
that of a hazel-nut, will be formed during the growing season. 
These small bulbs, if planted out in the open garden in rich, 
light soil in March, will give strong flowering-plants the same 
season, so that flower-spikes are obtained within two years of 
cross-fertilising the flowers. The Gladiolus is also propagated from 
the small bulblets produced at the base of the corms. A dozen 

or more of these may be produced from one bulb, and they 

soon grow into a flowering size. 
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In order to grow this handsome garden favourite well, the 
ground requires preparation, and a light sandy soil is best. If 
the soil is heavy, it must be well drained, and some road- 
or river-sand spread thickly over the surface, and lightly 
forked in. At one time I grew several thousands of the finer 
Gladioli varieties (seedlings and the best French sorts to name), 



Fig. 15.— a Group of Florists’ Gladioli. 


and the soil was always prepared by trenching deeply the previous 
autumn. I mixed up some cow- and stable-manure in equal 
proportions; this was turned over two or three times, until the 
violent heat had abated, and the manure was half decayed. Two 
layers of this w^re worked in during the process of trenching, 
one layer at a depth of iSin., and another at 9in. This 
would be the maximum depth. Sometimes the greatest depth 
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would be I sin., and the lesser 6in. I liked to have the ground 
prepared not later than October. 

During winter and early spring, when the surface is dry, I 
lightly fork it over. By the first week in March the ground is 
usually in good condition to plant out the first* lot of corms. 
Drills as for Peas, i4in. apart, are drawn, and the bulbs, or 
corms, planted from Sin. to lain. asunder, according to their size. 
The base of the bulb is placed about 4in. below the surface of 
the ground, some dry, clean, river- or silver-sand is put under 
and over each, and the drill filled in again. The ground is 
often in a wet condition when the time arrives for planting-out; 
if this is the case, I still draw the drills, and use dry sand ; but 
the drill is filled up with some dry soil, usually siftings from the 
potting-shed. This gives the corms a good chance to start. 

A fresh lot of corms should be planted every two weeks until 
the end of May, and this will give a succession of blossom until 
the end of the season. The plants soon appear above ground if 
the weather is favourable, and as soon as ever the rows of plants 
are discernible the Dutch hoe must be run through them to 
lighten the ground and destroy weeds. I use the hoe even if 
-410 weeds are to be seen. When the plants show that the 
flower-spikes are developing, sticks should be put to them to 
prevent their toppling over. When dry weather sets in, water 
must be applied freely, and the surface mulched with weh -decayed 
stable-manure to prevent evaporation. The object is to obtain 
spikes of the greatest length possible and flowers of the highest 
quality. 

Gladioli are exceedingly well adapted for cutting to place in 
rooms, if the spike is cut when 1 he first four or six blossoms have 
opened ; the remainder of the ilc-wers will open in the house. 
I have cut scores of spike.s, and placed them in bottles of 
water, arranging them in the greenhouse or conservatory. The 
bottles are kept out of sight, behind plants with green foliage, 
but which do not hai)pen to be in flower. Gladioli have the 
best effect if their own foliage is used. 

A few of the very choicest varieties must also be selected to 
save seed from, and they must be cross-fertilised. This is easily 
done. The seed-bearing parent must be selected, and before 
the flowers are half open the anthers pulled off with the fingers. 
When the flowers are fully expanded, the pollen from some 
superior variety should be taken when the flowers are also fully 
developed, and the stigma of the seed-bearer touched. This 
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should be done on successive days, until the entire spike has 
been cross-fertilised. 

I have tried growing the Gladiolus in flower-pots, but do not 
recommend this method, as it is rather troublesome, and not 
very satisfacto»y as to results. I have had considerable experi- 
ence in purchasing new varieties of Gladiolus, and had ‘always 
to make up my mind for some losses. The plants w’ould 
sometimes die off in a manner not to be accounted for, and 
sometimes when the blossoms w'ere just on the point of 
opening. In the year 1875, Quite half of a collection of 
Gladiolus of considerable value died off. It is very annoying to 
lose valuable plants in this way ; but it is owing to a con- 
siderable extent to insufficiently decayed manure coming into 
contact with the roots ; and as seedlings — at least to the extent 
of fifty per cent. — are as good as the parents, and a hundred or 
more plants can be obtained from one spike, it seems foolishness 
to spend money on expensive named varieties. It would not 
sen’e any useful purpose to give a long list of named varieties ; 
these may be found in the catalogues of such specialists as 

Kelway, Barr, Burrell, Veitch, and 



Fig. 16.— Gladioli s Corm, 
HO WING ML'IHOD of 
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a few others. I advise amateurs 
to get a dozen of the best sorts 
of the season, and raise seedlings 
from them. The seedlings, after 
flowering for two or three seasons, 
have a tendency, as well as the 
purchased named varieties, to 
degenerate. 

The leaves of the Gladiolus 
remain green till very late in the 
autumn, but they should be lifted 
from the middle to the end of 
October. As they are forked out 
of the ground, cut the stalk off 


close to the crown, shake off the 


adherent soil, .saving the small bulblcts (Fig. 16), or “spawn,” 
clustering round the base of the parent corm, spread the corms 
out to dry in an airy place, and when well dried, store in boxes 
or bags until planting time; but they must not be exposed to frost. 

The Royal Horticultural Society, the Crystal Palace Company, 
and other leading societie.s, gave me a score or more first class 
certificates for my seedling Gladioli ; but they degenerated under 
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my own care, and I never thought it desirable* to introduce 
them to the public, and all have passed out of existence. In 
some soils the conditions seem more favourable. Messrs. Burrell, 
of Cambridge, and Messrs. Kelway, of Langport, grow the 
Gladiolus successfully, and both firms seem able to place their 
seedlings on the market. At any rate, careful cultivation is 
necessary to ensure success. 

The Ranunculus {Ranunculus asiatiais). 

A charming garden flower, and one of the old-time favourites. 
When Parkinson published “The Garden of Pleasant Flowers,” 
in 1629, he mentions only one double variety, which he terms 



Fig. i7.--Ranlnc\ 1 rsts in Bed. 

the “double red Crowfoot of Asia.” ^^"hen Rea published his 
“Flora,” in 1676, the Asiatic Ranunculus had become a general 
favourite. Parkinson’s double red stands at the top of Rea’s list 
of named varieties. After describing this old variety, Rea adds, 
“ There are now several other nobler sorts of Ranunculus of 
Asia, with gallant double flowers, much excelling this old kind 
described, &:c., &c.” Scarlet and yellow were at this time the 
prevailing colours ; and some scarlet with yellow stripes. Suc- 
ceeding generations of gardeners improved the form of the 
Ranunculus, by raising seedlings, and not only so, but the rich 
and varied colours obtained were truly charming. These were 
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white, yellow, maroon, scarlet, crimson, and olive, with other 
flowers edged, striped, spotted, and mottled ; and here the greatest 
improvement obtained in the Ranunculus was by a clergyman, 
the Rev. Joseph Tyso, of Wallingford, in Berkshire. He effected 
quite a revolution in this flower, obtaining not only the most 
varied shades of colour, but also perfection of form. 

CuLTi\'ATiON.— Like most florists* flowers, the Ranunculus 
is easily raised from seeds, which, of course, must be saved from 
the very best varieties. The flowers intended to bear seed must 
be fertilised, and also supported by small sticks. When the 
seed is ripe, it should gathered and dried in an airy room. Mr. 
Tyso sowed his seed in October or January, and placed the seed- 
pans in a garden-frame ; under favourable conditions it ger- 
minated in four or five weeks. Air should be admitted freely to 
the frames, and early in May the seed-pans or boxes must be 
placed out in the open garden, where they can be carefully 
watered until the leaves decay. About the middle of July the 
small seedling tubers must be taken out of the soil, and dried 
in an airy room, not in the sun. After being dried they may be 
placed in a box in dry sand. They should be planted in the 
first week of March following, and they will flower most pro- 
fusely the following season in June, the second season after 
sowing the seed. The seed should be sown thinly and evenly, 
and be just covered with soil. 

Ranunculus roots can be obtained from any 
seedsman; they are usually priced at a cheap 
rate in the bulb catalogues — a hundred tubers 
can be obtained for three or four shillings. 
As I WTote twx'nty years ago, “ There is 
no garden so small but might have space for 
a small bed (Fig. 17), or so large but that 
this modest flowxr might charm some quiet 
nook with its presence.” Many persons pur- 
chase a stock of tubers, but fail to grow them 
Fig. 18.--KANUN- owing to careless planting or planting in 

cuLus Root. unsuitable soil. The tubers are of small 

size, and do not succeed unless they are 
planted at a uniform depth. A good medium clayey loam is 
suitable, and the tubers should be planted early in March, when 
the soil is in good working condition. Drills should be drawn 
i^in. deep and 4in. apart. Some fine sand should be sprinkled 
in the drills, and the roots (Fig. 18) pressed gently into the 
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soil, about 2in. apart, and some sand placed over their crowns. 
The drills should be filled with fine sandy soil. As the leaves 
show above ground they will lift the soil with them, and as this 
is also loosened by the action of frost, it is a good plan to go 
over the bed and gently press the tubers into the ground with 
the fingers. They must be kept clear of weeds, and as soon 
as dry weather sets in, the surface of the ground may be 
mulched with decayed manure, and vrater supplied between the 
rows, taking care not to wet the leaves. Ranunculuses require 
no other attention. The old florists used to fix an awning over 
the beds to protect the blossoms from rain and too much sunshine. 
Water must be withheld as soon as the flowers open. When 
flowers and leaves decay, the tubers should be taken up and 
stored in a dry place. 

The florist’s standard in this, as in all other flow^ers, is 
smoothness and breadth of petal. A perfect flo\ver would 
represent half a globe, not less than 2 in. in diameter at the base. 
The petals should be sufficient to quite fill up the centre, and 
whether there are two colours in the flower or one only, they 
must be clear and distinct. 

The Polyanthus {Primula acaulis). 

Like the Auricula, the Polyanthus winds itself round the 
affections of those who cultivate it. Sixty or seventy years ago 
the Polyanthus was esteemed as a florists’ flower, and many 
beautiful varieties were in cultivation. The gardeners of that 
day w’orked up to a standard of excellence of their own, and 
grew only such kinds as are now' known as Laced Polyanthus, 
though this term w'as then unknown. 

Polyanthuses w'ere very carefully cultivated as show' flowers, 
and some of the varieties have come dow'n to us, evidencing 
that they must have possessed considerable vigour of constitution. 
Some of them are still grow'n, and I have before me a list of 
the very best varieties wdiich were grow'n about 1836 as exhibition 
flowers. One of them, Burnard’s Formosa, w’as much esteemed, 
and a coloured plate of it w'as given in 1834, although I have 
never seen a truss w'ith anything like such good blossoms. Other 
varieties were George the Fourth, Pearson’s Ale.xander (this fine 
variety w'as raised by the grandfather of the Brothers Pearson, 
of Chihvell, Notts.), Invincible, Prince Regent, Lord Crewe, Bang 
Europe, Princess, Countess, Lord John Russell, Commander-in- 
Chief, Lord Nelson, Othello, Beauty of Over, and Mary Ann. 
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Nearly all of them are now out of cultivation ; but a few of 
the best still exhibited in the north are George the Fourth, 
Alexander, Cheshire Favourite, Exile, William the Fourth, 
Formosa, Lancer, and John Bright. 

Cultivation. — This type of Polyanthus can be easily raised 
from seed, which should be sown in March in 6in. pots or 
seed-pans, in good sandy loam and leaf-mould. It will germinate 
freely in two or three weeks in a gentle hot-bed. The seed 
may also be sown in July, when it is gathered ; but at that time 
it is better to put the seed-pans in a shaded, cold frame. To 
obtain the best results, cross-fertilisation should be attended to; 
and good parents must be selected, with all the best properties. 
They should also be very vigorous in constitution. Buck’s 
George the Fourth is one of the most vigorous, and is generally 
well up in the properties. The parents ought also to possess 
well-formed flower-trusses, supported on stout flower-stems, 
about 5 in. or 6in. in length. The “pip,” or corolla, should be 
large, quite round, and smooth on the edges. The tube or 
throat of the corolla should be yellow, round, and well filled 
with anthers, and the ground colour of a rich dark red or a dark 
maroon. The centre ought to be a good yellow, and the margin 
of the same colour as the centre. The margin of the corolla is 
sometimes of a paler yellow than the centre, but this, in the 
eyes of the fancier, is a fault. The colours must be alike. 
The flowers should not be pin-eyed — that is, the stigma pro- 
truding from the eye, with the anthers down in the tube. 
The stigma should be down in the tube, with the anthers 
in the mouth of it. The anthers must be removed before 
the pollen is scattered, and the stigma can be dusted with 
some foreign pollen. 

The seed ripens in August, and ought to be sown as soon as 
possible, or it may be kept until the following spring; any time 
between February and April will be found suitable. A slightly- 
shaded position should be chosen for the plants ; where Primroses 
grow well is also suitable for the l^olyanthus, but the fancier 
delights in having his choice Polyanthuses grown and flowered in 
pots. They can be potted up in July, August, or September in 
good loam, with the addition of a fourth part decayed manure. 
The best position for them is on the north side of a wall or fence, 
where they get a little of the afternoon sun. The plants must be 
well attended to as regards watering, and the leaves should be 
kept free from red spider, which is really their desperate enemy 
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in the south. In the colder climate and moist atmosphere of 
some northern districts the pest is absent. 

Exhibitors remove all the trusses of blossom but one, which 
is shown in a finely-developed condition. One of the best 
of the northern cultivators of this choice favourite growls one 
set of plants in his garden in a good position planted out for 
one season, and pots them up the next, so that he has one small 
collection in pots and another planted out. Five-inch pots are 
suitable, and one crown only should be planted in each. 

The fancy Polyanthuses have been used as exhibition plants 
in recent years in the south of England; indeed, the Laced 
varieties, as they are termed, have been excluded, owing to ihe 
difficulty of obtaining good plants. They were of such poor 
quality that the committee thought it best to omit them from 
the schedule of the National Society. 

The rich and varied colours of the border Polyanthuses have 
made them general favourites. Their culture is simple, as 

they are growm out-of-doors all the time, and are only brought 
under glass for a few days before the exhibition, and potted up 
for a week or so. They like rich, deep soil to grow in, and if 
it is inclined to be clayey so much the better. 

The Hollyhock {A/i/icea rosea). 

In this we have one of the stateliest of garden floweiS, and 
one, too, that has long been known to cultivation in this country, 
for it had taken on considerable variety of colour in Parkinson’s 
time — 1629. Parkinson says; “The flowers were of divers 

colours, both single and double, as pure white and pale blush, 

almost like a white, and more blush, fresh and lively, of a rose 

colour; scarlet, and a deeper red like crimson, and dark red 
like black blood.” Parkinson adds: “They will reasonably well 
abide the winter.” This remark shows that our old author had 
an intimate knowledge of the plants he wrote about, for in 
severe winters they suffer to a ccriain extent. Seedlings that 
have not flowered generally pass through the winter very well, 
but named varieties will not be quite safe in the open garden. 
Like most flowers of this class, which have been brought to a 
high state of perfection, the work has been accomplished by the 
untiring energy of individual florists, who have been enthusiastic 
in their efforts to improve the plants. Mr. Charles Baron, a 
shoemaker of Walden, produced some very beautiful quite double 
flowers about fifty years ago. Messrs. Paul, of Cheshunt, carried 
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on the work so well begun by Mr. Baron. Chater, of Saffron 
Walden, also produced some very line varieties. Mr. John 
Laing, then at Dysart, now of the firm of John Laing and Sons, 
about forty years ago crossed the English varieties with high 
very double centres, and scarcely any guard-petals to the flowers, 
with the Scotch varieties, which had smaller centres and im- 
mense guard-petals. The result of this experiment was a 
considerable improvement on existing sorts. 

Soon after these great improvements, the Hollyhock disease 
appeared, a fungoid growth (Puccinia malvac€arum\ which 
fastens upon the under-sides of the leaves, and quite destroys 
the softer part, leaving the naked venation, which is unsightly 
enough. There docs not seem to be any cure for it. In certain 
positions in the garden no other flower is so effective as the 
Hollyhock, but it has not been so popular in recent years as it 
used to be, probably because of the difficulty in cultivating the 
plants owing to the disease. If a dean stock of Hollyhock 
plants can be obtained, say, in the autumn, they should be 
wintered in frames, and the pots plunged to the rims in cocoa- 
fibre or similar material. They are usually wintered in small-sized 
flower pots, and in the spring repotted in 5 in. and 6in. size. 
In April they may be planted out where they are to flower. 
The Hollyhock is a very gross-feeding plaiit, and requires a rich, 
deep soil. I'he ground ought always to be well-trenched and 
manured during the winter, and it is usually in good condition 
at planting time in the spring. Every practical gardener knows 
the importance of keeping the soil in good condition by 
trenching in the first i)lace, and forking it over when dry enough 
at intervals. 

It is a good thing when putting out the plants to have at 
hand a barrow-load of good prepared compost, such as is used in 
the potting-shed ; a little of it should be placed around the ball 
of the roots, as the plants are turned out of the pots ; this gives 
them a good start. A stout stick, standing some 6ft. out of the 
ground, will be required, and it is best to put the sticks into the 
ground at once and plant the Hollyhocks up to them, fastening 
the stems to the sticks at the same time, in order that they 
may be safe. The plants soon start into rapid growth, and 
must be fastened to the sticks as growth progresses. As soon 
as dry weather sets in, the plants should be freely watered, 
and some decayed manure placed around the base to prevent 
evaporation. • 
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The Hollyhock fancier removes the lateral growths, so that the 
fcentre spike may be of splendid quality. These lateral growths 
are furnished both with eyes containing leaf-buds, and with 
flower-buds. The leaf-buds, if cut out and inserted in small 
pots in sandy soil, will produce nice young plants. They 
should be treated much as vine eyes are. The small pots 
should be plunged in a spent hot-bed, when the bud will, in a 
week or ten days, appear out of the soil. Great care must be 
taken in watering them at this stage, as they have considerable 
tendency to rot off ; but as the plants advance in growth and 
form roots, they should be potted on into large “sixties,” and in 
these they will pass the winter, but must be potted on in the 
early spring months. 

Hollyhocks are also propagated in the spring by root-grafting, 
and by cuttings from growths obtained from the old stools. To 
obtain these the old plants should be lifted out of the ground 
in October, and planted in flower pots from 6in. to Sin. in 
diameter ; there is no need to over-pot them. The plants may 
either be wintered in a garden-frame or in a cool greenhouse, 
and in February or March the cuttings will be ready. Each 
one should be taken with a sharp knife close to the main stem 
of the plant, and potted in “ thumbs ” in sandy soil. If the 
soil is moist, and the cuttings are placed in the propagating-frame 
of ,a forcing-house, they will require little or no water until roots 
are formed, and an over-supply of water might cause most of 
them to rot off at the base, lliey will soon start into growth if 
they do well, and must, of course, be inured to a more airy 
place as soon as possible. 

Root-grafting is merely the process of tying the shoot to a bit 
of Hollyhouv root, after cutting the growth and the root much 
in the same way as ordinary whip-grafting of fruit-trees. Growths 
should be planted in small flower-pots, deep enough to leave the 
point of union just above the surface. These spring-propagated 
[)lants will flower rather Inter than those struck from eyes or in 
any other way in the autumn. 

Propagation from seed is much the easiest way to raise a stock 
of plants, and, of course, it is always best to save the seed from 
the very best varieties. Such plants should also be cross- 
fertilised, for if this is not done the seedlings produce flowers 
differing very little from the parent plant, most of them inferior 
in quality, but some equally good, and very few of them better. 
If the seed is sown soon after it is gathered and dried, and the 

E 
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plants are preserved through the winter in garden-frames, they 
will flower strongly the following season ; but if the seed is 
.obtained during the winter, it is as well to sow it in May 
or June, planting the seedlings, when strong enough, where they 
are to flower. Seedlings w^hen planted out require exactly the 
same treatment as the named varieties. 

In hot, dry seasons, the leaves of Hollyhocks become much 
damaged by red spider, which attacks the under-sides of the 
leaves. The best way to destroy it is to syringe freely, directing 
the water to the under-sides of the leaves. This may be done 
frequently by the use of clean rain-water, and the mechanical 
action of the water will dislodge the pest. Tobacco-water 
effectually destroys it. 

Varieties. — Some of the finest kinds are here described. 
Sifig/es : Athelstane, claret-red ; Langport Rival, crimson, with 
wavy petals : Little Dorrit, soft pink ; Marjory, reddish-black ; 
Rosy Morn, light rose. Doubles: Alba Superba, ])ure white; Aletha 
Smith, pink, buff tinted; Alfred Chater, mottled rose; Captain 
Cleveland, light rose ; Cams Chater, reddish-crimson, large ; Con- 
spicuum, sulphur-yello\x, tinged rose, and dark base; Coronet, buff; 
Cream of the Valley, cream ; Crimson Queen, deep crimson, very 
fine ; Duchess of Somerset, light rose : Emperor, rosy-pink ; Exul- 
tim, blackish-maroon: Golden Drop, deep yellow; James Allen, 
deep claret ; Mulberry Gem, reddish-mulberry ; Ovid, bright 
cherry-pink; Purple Prince, deep purple; Vatjuero, primrose; 
Walden Primrose, pale yellow, with chocolate base. 


'Phe following additional species and varieties may be useful 
to tho.se requiring a wader choice than that given in the text : 


Auriculas — Show 

Green - Champion, John 

Garret I , and Talisman. 

Grey-Edged — C OLON KL C H AMP- 
NEYS, Ringleader, i^ilvia, and 
William Brockbank. 

White-Edged— KlDl>, Hea IHEK 
Bell, Princess May, Reliance, 
and True Briton. 

Lord of Lorne, Pizarro, 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, Sir 
Lancelot, and Vulcan. 

Carnations — Tree 

Com us, white. Jean Sisley, buff- 
yel., with red suffusions. Julian, 
deep sc. Patrocles, sc. Primrose 
Day, yel. Sardis, pink. Scvlla, 
pure white. Sylvanus, purple. 


Uriah Pike, cr. Winter Cheer» 
brij^ht sc. Zenobia, biifl'-yel., edged 
cr. 

— Show 

Scarlet Bizarres—T>V KR OF York, 
Robert Monk, and Tom Power. 

Crimson Bizarres — Bri’CE Find- 
lay, Thaddei s, and Virgil. 

Pink and Purple Bizarres — 
Melody, Niobe, Princk.ss Bea- 
trice, Sarah Payne, and Squire 

PEN.SON. 

Purple Flakes— Beauty OF 
Woodhurst, Florence Nk.htin- 
GALE, Purple Gem, Vic- 

toria, and .Squire Whitbourn. 

Scarlet Flakes — Alisemond, 
Bailey Junior, Ceres, Huntsman, 
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Carnations — Show (contd.) 
Richard Dean, and Scarlet 
Keet. 

Rose Flakes — Maid of Athens, 
Rosamundi, St. Gatten, and 
Troubadour. 

— Picotees — White Ground 

Red-Edged — Dr. Epps, Isabel 
Lakin, J. B. Bryant, ^^Irs. Dod- 
WELL, Princess of W^les, and 
Violet Douglas. 

Purple- Ed gi'd—A.iiUiKA'rios, Am v 
Robsart, Baroness Burdp:tt- 
CouTTS, Mary, Mrs. May, and 
Zerlina. 

Rose- and Scarlet-Edged — Beat;ty 
OF Plumstead, Charles \\Tj.liam&, 
Edith d’Ombrain,Europa, Favoitr- 
iTE, Norman Carr, Psyche, and 
Venus. 

— Picotees — Yellow Ground 

Effie Deans, Eldorado, Harle- 
quin, Horatio, Miss V'^iolet, 
PRE.SIDKNT Carnot, The Gh j, and 
Xerxes. 

— Malmaison 

Caly’Pso, soft pink, salmon centre. 
Lady Grimston, pinkish-white, with 
bright rose; very fragrant. Lord 
Rosebery, deep rose ; fragrant. Lord 
Welby, deep cr. Margot, bright 
rose. Nell G Wynne, pure white. 
Trumpeter, deep sc. ; sweet-scented. 

Dahlias — Show 

Arthur Rawlings, cr. Colonist, 
chocolate and fawn. Duchess of 
York, light yel., edged pink. Duke 
OF Fife, deep red. Eclipse, sc. 
Glowworm, sc. James Cocker, 
purple. John Walker, white. Mrs. 
Gladstone, pink. Mrs. Langtryt, 
cream, edged red. R. T. Rawlings, 
yel. William Powell, primrose. 
William Rawlings, cr. -purple. 
Yellow Pet. Zelinda, cr.-purple. 

— Fancy 

Frank Pearce, rose, cr. stripes. 
Matthew Campbell, apricot, cr. 
stripes. Mrs. J. Downie, orange, sc. 
stripes. Mrs. Saunders, yel., tipped 
white. Peacock, maroon, tipped white. 
Rebecca, lilac, striped cr. Rev. J. B. 
Camm, yel., flaked red. T. W. GiR- 
dlestone, lilac, flaked dark maroon. 


— Pompon 

Arthur West, cr. Bacchus, cr.- 
sc. Douglas, dark maroon. E. F. 
J UNGKER, amber-yel. Emily Hopper, 
deep yel. Eurydice, delicate pink, 
edged purple. George Brinckman, 
white. Hypatia, amber, shaded fawn. 
Isabel, orange-sc. Martial, cr. 
Nellie Broomhead, mauve, lighter 
ground. Nerissa, rose. Phcebe, 
orange. Whisper, yel., edged bronze. 

— Cactus 

Achilles, pale lilac. Admira- 
tion, cr., tipped with white. 
Alfred Vasey, amber, shaded pink. 
Arachne, white, edged cr. Bertha 
Mawley, bright red. Britannia, 
j3ale salmon, bronzy tint. CHARLES 
WOODBRIDGE, Cr. CINDERELLA, pur- 
ple. Countess of Gosford, yel., 
shatled cinnamon. Cycle, ruby-red. 
Dei.icata, pink. Fantasy, light red. 
Fusilier, salmon-red. Harry 5>tred- 
wrcK, maroon. Lady Penzance, yel. 
Mrs. Barnes, primrose, pink shading.s. 
Mrs. Wilson Noble, salmon. Ke- 
GULUS, rich cr. Starfish, sc. Tillie, 
salmon, pale rose shadings. 

— Decorative 

Arthur Chkal, cr. xVvalanche, 
white, tinted pink. Constancf pure 
white. CoirNTEss of Pembroke, 
lilac. Glare of 'ihe Garden, sc. 
Millie Scupham, deep orange. Miss 
Webster, white. Mrs. Hawkins, 
suiphur. The Queen, pure white. 
Yellow A. W. Tait, pure yel. 

— Singles — Selfs or Shaded 

Amos Perry, velvety - maroon. 

Annie Hughes, yel. at base, rosy-pink 
outer florets. ’ DEMON, nearly black. 
Donna Casilda, deep orange, shaded 
rose, maroon ring at disk. Golden- 
LOCKs, rich yel. Miss Roberts, clear 
yel. 1*olly Eccles, satiny-fawn, cr. 
ring, yel. disk. Rosebank, cardinal 
red. The Bride, white. W. C. 
Harvey, orange-yel. 

— Singles — Fancy 

Emmie, white. Folly, pale pink, 
margined bright red. Fred Leslie, 
bright red. Jack Sheppakd, yel., 
striped red. M.C.C., rich yel. 
Northern Star, red, edged deep 
buff. Phyllis, white, striped and 
flaked dark purple. Victoria, white, 
edged crimson. 


£ 2 
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Dahlias {con/ti.) — Singles — Tom 
Thumb 

Daisy, cr. Golden Fairy, deep 
yel. Hoop La, dark maroon, yel. ring. 
Maud, deep sc. Mignon, pink. 

— Singles — Cactus 

Alice Lee, pink and white. Amy 
Robsart, sc. Dandie Dinmont, 
yel. Lady Roayexa, sulphur, shaded 
rose. Meg Merrilees, yel. Sir 
Walter, rose, orange ring. The 
Abbess, white. 

Gladiolus—Gandavensis 

Admiral Walms, brilliant cr. 
Alfred Hendermin, vermilion. 

ANDRt)MEDA, ycl., Hlac shadings. 

Benjamin Harrison, orange-cerise. 
Branipord, sc.-cr. Civis, rose-pink, 
striped violet. Countess Craven, 
rose, flaked car. Dr. Woodman, 
^almon, flaked and blotched pink. 
Duchess of Edinburgh, purjflish- 
rose, striped pink. James Kelway, 
cr., edged maroon. Lord W. Beres- 
FORD, amaranth-purple. Mrs. Lang- 
try, white, tinged purple. Mrs. 
Wo< jd, rich purple. Pri ncess Royal, 
pink, rose moiilings. Shirlf.y Hib- 
BERD, purplish-cr. Sir Evilyn 
Wood, bright cr. William Kel- 
way, sc.-cr. 

— Childsii 

Aukea Supekba, orange - sc., 
mottled white. CtHXMBlA, sc., flaked 
maroon. Dc;LOPS, orangc-cr., linked 
maroon. Earl C.adog.an, deep sc. 
Kitchener, sc., striped yel. Major 
Dickie, sc.-cr. Tros, sc., white lines. 
Wm. Falconer, pink, spotted cr. 
and white. 

— Nanceianus 

Caki/ion. bright purple. Colonial 
Secretary, ^c., spotted. Hall 
Caine, yel., spotted. J. G. Clarke, 
salmon -rose on a cream ground. 
LcjRD Curzon, cerise, with ycl. centre. 
Maekice de Vilmorin, dark blue, 
puri)le blotches. ROBERT Bonning, 
sc., while centre. 

— Lemoind 

Abia, cream, with yel. lip. Bead ty, 
white, violet spotted. Epkus, orange- 


red, spotted. Holland, soft pink, car. 
spotted. Hora Novissima, pink, red 
spot, yellow lip. Magenta King. 
Sant, deep yel. Xenia, rosy-lilac 
and yel., dark blotch. 

Pansies— Fancy 

Andrew Struthf.rs, Constance 
Steel, David G. M‘K.ay, Jeanie R. 
Kerr, John Robertson, Lord 
Salisbury, Miss Siikling, Mrs. J. 
Currie, *Mrs. M. Cuthrertson, 
Mrs. W. Steele, Princess, and 
Sir ]^»hn Waison. 

— Show 

A(;nes Kay, Alex. Blauk, Allan 
St I- WART. A. Kglland, Bessie 
S.mellie, Burbv Harter, Busby 
Beautv, Col. Stirling, Dr. Inch, 

G. Gordon, Grace Darling. 
J. K. Martin, Lii.ybank Gem, 
Maggie I^enson, Mary M etch ell, 
Mrs. Wilson, and Robert M. 
W^^LEV. 

Picotees. St-e “ Cainaiion''." 

Ranunculus — Persian 

Ci»MMoDORE X.ATII'K, vel., tipped 
purple. FIRI’RALL, sc. MoN'I Bl ANC, 
white. ljUEEN CaUoLINI-, white, 
strijietl j»iiik. 

— Turkish 

GK \ND]EI,(»RA, Jlillk. KoM \No 
sc. SoECls Dork, oiangv. Vikidi- 
FLDKA, orange-sc., green ceiitic. 

Violas 

A. j. Kowrekry, deep yel., rayless. 
Ak< MiRALD (ikAsr, deej) l»liie. JioR- 
DKK Weigh, pale l)lue. Bei ii rfiy. 
while, edgeil rose, with rosy-j)inU 
upper jielals. (.'oli.een Bawn, wliite, 
laced purple. Cde N'I'ESS oi- Kl N l < »K E, 
deep purple, edged white. CRf»WN 
jl WEL, daik purple, edged while. 

H. xmlet, a combination of ]nirple, 
tlark brown, and bright omnge. 
Jeanie I'. Robert.son, white, eilged 
blue. LavendI'R King. Lucm i.ia 
Gold, pure while, edged deep mauve. 
Nor.ah May, silveiy-white, jiale blue 
rays. Ulidia, white, edged mauve. 
White Empress, pure white, rayless. 



CHAPTER II. 


ROSES. 


Choice of Stocks — Methods of Propag^ation — Suitable Manures — 
Arrangement for Effect — Popular Sections of Roses, and Methods 
of Pruning — Exhibition Varieties and their Treatment — Insect 
and other Pests — Selected List of Varieties. 

In the whole of the Floral World there is no plant so widely 
grown and so much admired as the Rose, which justly merits 
the title of “Queen of Flowers” bestowed upon it. No garden 
is complete without it, and its character is so accommodating 
that in hot or in cold positions, and in all sorts of soils, some 
of the many species and varieties will thrive and produce 
fragrant and beautiful flowers. Quite a mass of literature has 
been published on this favourite flower ; but here it is only 
intended to deal with the most prominent ^and useful kinds, 
describing, concisely, their culture, and the purposes for which 
they are most suitable. 

Cultivation. — Propagation may be effected by means of 
seeds, cuttings, and budding; while, occasionally, grafting is 
practised; but the first-named methods are the best and most 
trustworthy. 

Seeds , — Not only are stocks raised from seed, but likewise 
many of the hardy and common kinds, like J^osa rugosa. New 
varieties, in many instances, have originated from seedlings, and 
by careful hybridising much more will probably be done to 
introduce further sterling sorts. Birds are particularly fond of 
the hips, and as these must be quite ripe to obtain good seed, 
it will, in some districts, be necessary to cover the bushes with 
nets to protect them. Immediately the seeds are ripe they 
should be sown in pans or boxes that are well-drained 
and filled with a light, rich, sandy soil, covering them lightly 
with compost, giving a good watering, and placing the pans or 
boxes in a gentle heat. At one time germination will quickly 
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follow; at another it may be months before it takes place, and 
therefore in such cases it is advisable not to be in any hurry 
to throw away the contents of the boxes. In the spring, the 
seedlings may either be planted out in nursery- beds, about lain. 
apart, or potted separately into “ sixties,” and afterwards potted 
on as often as may prove necessary, to be finally planted 
out in October. 

Cuttings . — All Roses root freely from cuttings if put in at the 
proper season, and the most certain and best time is when the 
wood is about half-ripened. Young wood about 5in. or 6mi 
in length, taken with a heel, and with only the lowest leaf 
removed, put in firm, sandy soil, 2in. or 3in. deep, in a close 
frame or hand-light, and kept shaded from the sun, will root 
very quickly, and make nice plants before winter. Another 
mode is to put the cuttings in a house or frame with a nice 
bottom-heat, keeping them moist and shaded. These form roots 
more rapidly than those put in a cold close frame or liand-light. 
When the rooting process is completed air should be admitted 
and gradually increased until the })lants will bear full exposure. 
If the plants are wanted for forcing purposes, they should be 
potted, and grown on vigorously for a year or so ; their strength 
will thus be increased, and a moderate supply of fine flowers will 
be ])roduced. Another method is to put in cuttings in October, 
or immediately after all the foliage has fallen, placing them in 
firm, sandy soil, in a shady position, and covering with a frame 
or hand-light. These cuttings may be 6 in. or 8 in. long, and 
inserted about half their length, and, unless the winter is 
exceptionally severe, a good proportion will grow and form roots 
in the following spring. They should be taken with a heel. 

Stocks . — Very much in favour of the Rose on its own roots 
could be said, as, for instance, the al>scnce of suckers, and the 
growth from below the surface after all wood above the soil has 
been killed by a severe winter ; but as the i>rocess is too slow 
in many cases, and not always the best in others, a consideration 
of w’hat really are the I jest stocks may be useful. Where vigour 
is required there is no question that the seedling briar, or 
common Dog Rose, is the best, and many nurserymen now 
largely employ this stock, alike for standard, half-standard, 
climbing, and bu.sh Roses. In the winter months, men collect 
stout, vigorous Briars, of suitable growth, from the hedgerows, 
and sell the stocks thus obtained to nurserymen. 'Fhese are 
planted in good ground, and budded the following season. As 
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a rule, those stocks with the largest thorns and hooked down- 
wards are the best, making the most vigorous growth, and bearing 
the finest flowers ; and further, they have ihe longest life. Some 
of the Briar stocks are covered with a multitude of short, sharp 
prickles ; these are seldom satisfactory for many years, and do 
not produce good flowers, or very many in quantity. 

For dwarf plants, to be grown in beds out in the open, or in 
pots or beds under glass, there is considerable difference of 
opinion as to whether the Briar or the Manetti is the better 
stock. After many years’ trials of the two kinds, both under 
glass and outside, it has been forced upon us that the Briar is 
the better, producing more vigorous and floriferous plants, as 
well as cleaner and finer flowers than plants similar in age 
and treatment worked upon the Manetti. In winters of extra- 
ordinary severity the Briar is much hardier, and is rarely killed 
outright, while whole beds on the Manetti have been absolutely 
destroyed. No doubt some few varieties do succeed better 
on the Manetti, but, as a general rule, the Briar, or common 
Dog Rose, particularly if seedling Briars, is the best stock 
for Roses generally, in whatever form they may be grown 
and cultivated. 

Buddifig , — This interesting operation should be performed at 
the end of June, or as early in July as possible, when the bark 
will lift readily, or “run” from the \vood. A very g'*od test 
is to try if the prickles will break off freely 
without pulling away any of the bark ; if 
so, the bark, as a rule, will be ‘raised easily 
from the wood. The same rule also applies 
to the wood and bark of the Rose from 
which the bud is taken. The bud should 
be plump, and the \rood fairly hard and 
mature. With a sharp knife cut out the 
shoot, with about ^in. of bark above and 



below the bud (Fig. 19, a), and not quite 
half->vay through ; then gently detach or 
draw out the wood from the bark (Fig. 


Fig. 19.— a, Bud with 
Wood intact ; b, 
Bud with Wood 

REMOVED. 


19, b), and insert at once on the stock in 


a T-shaped cut under the bark, tying it firmly with raffia or 


matting to bind the bark of the stock over that of the bud. 
Showery weather is the best for all budding operations, as not 


only is there a full flow of sap, feeding the bud and keeping it 


plump, but the shade more or less present in such weather is 
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far more favourable to a union than hot, dry weather and 
blazing sun-heat. If the buds begin to grow and form shoots, 
the ties should be loosened to allow of the natural swelling 
that is taking place ; but if the bud does not start, the ties 
need not be interfered with. 

Other methods of ])ropagation are by layers, by division, and 
by suckers, but neither of these can be recommended. 

Soil. — Although the Rose will grow practically everywhere, good 
drainage is essential to get really healthy plants and the best 
results ; therefore, if the soil is not porous, or is water-logged, the 
defects should be remedied by the addition of sand, road- 
scrapings, or similar material, while drains ought to be put in 
to carry away any excess of water at the roots. A good, rich, 
and rather heavy loamy soil is excellent for all classes of Roses, 
hut, unfortunately, such ground is far from being always avail- 
able; consequently, the best use must be made of the soil at 
hand. If the soil is naturally sandy or gravelly, and quickly parts 
with moisture, the addition of clay or marl, and manuring with 
cow-dung, will prove highly beneficial. On the other hand, if it 
is very heavy and tenacious, strawy-manure and other ingredients 
that will make the soil more open in texture is advisable, 
trenching the ground 2ft. deep when adding the above. This 
should be done some little time before planting, viz., in August 
or September, and the i)lanting should be completed by the 
middle or end of October, If Roses are planted at the lime 
mentioned, they root at once, and become semi-established, 
bearing a good crop of fine flowers the following year ; the only 
exception is in very cold exposed positions or situations. Tea 
and Hybrid Tea Roses should not be planted in October, but at 
the end of February. If planted at the first-named season, and 
a hard winter follows, they would most probably succumb to 
the frost, and the cost and labour of planting would be wa.sled. 
If the soil is good, and has been manured well some time prior 
to planting, no manure should be placed with the soil that 
comes in direct contact with the roots ; but if the ground is 
hungry and poor, and has not been enriched for some time, a 
little thoroughly-decayed manure mixed with the soil is beneficial. 
On no account should raw fresh manure be mixed therewith 
when planting, or come into contact with roots, as it would act 
like poison to them. If the planting is done in the autumn or 
early spring, a mulch o£ strawy-manure is always advisable, as 
it acts as a protection against frost in winter and drought in 
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summer ; it also acts as a gentle fertiliser, and encourages the 
roots to keep near the surface. 

Manures. -^The question of manures is a somewhat vexed 
one, but all good growers acknowledge that one must be guided 
by the soil and the situation. On light soils of all kinds it will 
be found that basic slag, at the rate of 20z. to the square 
.yard, is not only fertilizing, but also renders the soil denser 
and more holding in character. The eifect is not so apparent in 
the first as in the second year, and for that reason it is advisable 
to apply a dressing immediately the planting is done. Another 
very fine manure for Roses on both heavy and light soils 
is 20Z. of superphosphate to each square yard,' applied at 
the end of March. This manure produces a sturdy, flori- 
ferous growth, with much substance in the flowers. If the 
soil is very light, muriate of potash may be added, at the 
rate of \oz. to each 20z. of superphosphate. On sandy soils 
resting on gravel, kainit is excellent if applied at the end of 
April or early in May, at the rate of 20z. to 30Z. per square 
yard ; this manure not only fertilises, but also retains moisture 
in the soil all through the summer months. On heavy soils few 
manures are equal to a liberal application of fine bone-meal, 
say at the rate of 30Z. to each square yard, and very lightly 
pricking this in with a fork early in April, or immediately 
after the Roses have all been pruned. 

Farmyard manure is well known as a complete plant-food, 
especially if it is from different kinds of animals, and is 
all mixed together in a heap, where it is not exposed to the 
action of the weather. A mulch of this applied about 3in. thick 
just after pruning is of great value, not only for the food 
supplied, but also for conserving moisture during the hot 
summer months. Liquid manuie in a diluted form is one of 
the finest stimulants to Roses, especially for the production of 
exhibition flowers, but sewage is not so beneficial, being apt to 
induce mildew and other evils. A good pure guano (using loz. 
to each s(]uare yard of surface) is also of immense service in 
developing fine blossoms for exhibition or in giving a great 
crop; but, like all concentrated manures, it must be used 
with caution, and not allowed to fall on the shoots or foliage, or 
burning will follow. 

Arranoemem'. — Alth(uigh Roses are such universal favourites, 
and excite more admiration than any other hardy floiver, we 
frequently see them planted with an utter disregard to 
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effect or suitable position. One of the commonest mistakes is 
planting Roses in beds mixed with trees or shrubs ; in most 
cases the more delicate Rose simply drags out a miserable 
existence. The old vigorous climbing Roses do succeed admir- 
ably amongst shrubs, but to expect Hybrid Perpetuals, Teas, 
and some of the dwarf-growing ones to answer is not quite 
reasonable. 

Another mistake is overcrowding both dwarfs and standards, 
an error frequently fallen into by amateurs. They may appear 
to have plenty of space at the time of planting, but in the 
course ot a year or so it is found that the growth is very 
congested and interlaced, when it is impossible for it to get 
properly matured : and if a hard winter follows, the major part 
of the plants are killed. Insect pests and fungoid attacks are also 
encouraged by thick planting, and are, moreover, extremely diffi- 
cult to eradicate under such conditions. 

In many gardens there is a border with a background 
consisting of a wall, fence, or living hedge, and, providing 
the border is of fair width, say 6ft. to loft., nothing could be 
better for producing a fine effect. If a wall is at the back, 
fruit-trees can be grown thereon in the usual manner, 
and about 3ft. from the wall can be planted climbing 
Roses, trained up rustic stakes, at a distance of 10ft. to 15ft. 
apart, selecting such varieties as Crimson Rambler, Fortune*s 
Yellow (Syn. Beauty of Glazenwood), the Dawson Rose, a 
vigorous variety bearing great bunches of j^ink flowers, Alister 
Stella Gray, a charming yellow variety and an abundant blossomer, 
and Thalia, a lovely white Rose. All these do famously on 
poles or long stakes. If more varieties are required, almost 
any of the climbing sorts will answer. Between these climbing 
Roses tall standards may be planted, and if these have some- 
what weeping heads, they will present a lovely appearance 
when in blossom. Most of the moderate-growing climbing 
varieties lend themselves admirably to this method of culture, 
and flower profusely. The back row being thus composed of 
tall plants, the next row may be made of half-standards and 
the more vigorous-growing varieties in bush form, planting them 
alternately at a distance of 4ft. apart, with a judicious arrange- 
ment as to colour, and selecting those that are well known to 
be free-flowering amongst Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas, and 
strong-growing Teas. The front of the border can be filled 
with a good selection of dwarf Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals, and 
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if, as stated, the colours of the flowers are nicely blended, 
such a border will prove one of the entrancing features of the 
garden, affording a continuous succession of flowers from early 
summer until late autumn; in fact, Roses will be to the fore 
until the end of October, or early in November in many 
seasons. 

Where a large border similar to the above is out of the 
question, and beds on grass have to be relied upon, there is 
nearly always the risk of overcrowding, because, as the space is 
so limited, an attempt is usually made to get in as many fine 
varieties as possible, and thus overdo it. In every such case it is 
advisable to put in the plants not closer than 3ft. apart each 
way, allowing each i8in. from the side of the bed or verge. 
Unless the varieties are very vigorous, this will not make a very 
crowded bed. 

Magnificent effects are produced by planting strong-growing 
sorts like Gloire de Dijon, Mrs. Paul, Cheshunt Hybrid, Climbing 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, W. A. Richardson, Celine Forestier, 
Crimson Rambler, and many others. If these are allow^ed to 
make long shoots, and in the spring the beds are liberally 
manured, and the shoots pegged down their full length or nearly 
so, they will throw out growths at almost every eye the whole 
length of the stems, and produce a really splendid mass of 
colour. The beds may he all of one colour, which seems most 
popular in many gardens, or they can be arranged to afford 
a combination of colour. In the latter case care must be 
exercised in pegging down the shoots, so that when in flower 
the colours produce the desired effect. A little carelessness in 
the pegging-down of the shoots will mar what would otherwise 
be a really glorious appearance when in full blossom. 

Arches or arcades of Roses in gardens have a charm that 
has found more favour in the past than at present. The 
covering of arbours with Roses was far commoner years ago, and 
the plan might very well be adopted again now. In the hot 
summer months these Rose-co\ ered arches or arbours are 
delightful, and one of the most frequented parts of the garden. 
That capital variety. Crimson Rambler, is a gem for such 
positions, as it revels in places where the air can play freely all 
round it. Aimee Vibert and Reve d'Or are also excellent 
arch Roses, and there are many others. 

In case any of the varieties of Teas are thought to be tender, 
and unable to stand the rigour of our winters, common bracken 
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fern tied in the heads of standards early in winter, and 
removed in spring, will afford the needed protection. With 
dwarfs it should be thrown lightly on the plants, but removed 
in mild weather, if it is seen that growth is commencing 
prematurely. As a matter of fact, however, Tea Roses have 
been greatly improved during the last ten years or so, alike as 
regards constitutional vigour and colour range. They may, 
therefore, be freely planted, especially when obtained from a 
trustworthy source where they have been worked out of doors. 
Taken all round they have no superiors in the large genus to 
which they belong, as, long after the majority of Hybrid 
Perpetuals have ceased to charm, Tea Roses arc giving of their 
best — in late autumn. For fragrance, again, the 'Peas and the 
Hybrid Teas are without superiors ; while they are far less 
suscej^tible to the much-dreaded forms of mildew than are the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. 


Tea Roses (Rosa indica odorata). 

These richly-scented and lovely flowers are justly appreciated 
wherever grown, and, fortunately, are more fully understood, and 
more extensively planted, than they have been in the not very 
distant past. They were first introduced from China in 1810, 
and termed Tea Roses, by reason of their tea scent. For 
convenience, the class may be divided into two sections, Dwarf 
and Climbing, the Hybrid Tea class being dealt with under a 
separate heading. 

Taking the Dwarf section first, w^e have some glorious varieties 
for either planting in beds or forcing under glass. When planted 
in beds, pruning should be hard, />., the young shoots ought to be 
cut dowm nearly to their base about the end of March or early in 
April, and the beds mulched with some good farmyard manure. 
Xo further attention will be necessary beyond keeping down 
insect and fungoid pests, and the removal of decayed flowers. 
Attention to these points will ensure a continuance of blos- 
som from early in June to the end of October. Early in 
November, the centre of the plants ought to be covered 
with cocoa-nut fibre to the depth of 6in. The mateFal wfill 
serve to protect the heart from injury by frost, though all 
growths above the covering material may be killed. This 
protecting material should not be removed until the time 
arrives for pruning, as late frosts of sufficient severity may 
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come that would seriously cripple, it not kill, the parts that 
had been protected all the winter. 

If very fine flowers for exhibition are required, the buds 
must be thinned to one flower on each shoot, and all very 
weak wood cut out. Extra fine blossoms are thus obtained, 
but if quantity of flower is desired, there is no necessity to thin 
the buds. 

In the following list of varieties, a brief description of the 
merits of each is noted, not only as regards the colour of the 
flower, but also as to habit, suitability for bedding, and other pur- 



Fig. 2o.-~Ro.se Catherink MER.VlEr. 

poses. Alba Rosea (Syn. Madame Bravy), flowers white, with pink 
centre ; moderate vigour. Andre Schwartz, red ; the plant forces 
well, and is very vigorous. Anna Olivier, beautiful flesh colour ; 
fine habit ; e.xcellcnt for beds or exhibition. Bridesmaid, deep 
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pink ; a magnificent variety for all purposes ; very vigorous. 
Catherine Mermet (Fig. 20), soft rose; one of the very best: 
a free and strong grower. Comtesse de Nadaillac, flesh colour, 
blended with apricot-yellow ; large and fine form, and sturdy 
growth. Devonieiisis, white, shaded with 
yellow ; fine form, and suitable for all 
purposes. Dr. Grill, rose, shaded V 

with bronze ; a splendid variety 

for bedding. Elise Fugier, . ' iA . .. 

lemon-white; very pretty; f 

good for forcing, bedding, . ^ 

and exhibition. Ernest 

Metz, salmon - pink ; a , 

grand flower, and the ^ 

plant of good habit. ' | jj • 

Ethel Brownlow, salmon- ^ \ ^ 

pink : vigorous grower, and 

very floriferous. Etoile de 

Lyon, sulphur-yellow ; e.x- 

cellent for beds or pot.«;. ^ ^ 

Francois Dubreuil ; this \ ^ 

is considered the best ’IT”' 

crimson Tea in cultivn- 
tion. Francisca Kruger, 

bronzy-yellow ; a very fine , • 

variety for either indoors " ^ 

or outside. Gulden Gate, 

pale orange : good form ; Fig. 21.— Marie Van Holite. 
effective lor beds. Hon. 
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Fig. 21.— Ruj»i: Marie Van Holite. 


Edith Giftord, white, tinted with pink ; splendid variety in 
all respects. Innocente Pirola, light fawn ; beautiful flowers, 
of vigorous habit. Jean Ducher, yellow : large blossoms of 
good shape ; fine for beds or forcing. Madame Hosie, pale 
lemon ; remarkably free flowering, and of good habit. Marie 
\an Houtte (Fig. 21), yellowish-white, tinted with rose; a 
large and lovely variety ; vigorous. Xiphelos (Fig. 22), a 
splendid white of fine form ; it forces well, and is one of 
the best for growing under glass. Perle des Jardins, canary* 
yellow; a \ery fine flower, of sturdy habit. Souvenir de 
S. A. Prince, pure white ; a large, massive flower, and an 
excellent grower. White Perle, white ; very floriferous, and 
excellent for bedding. 
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Climbing: Tea Roses. 

In every garden these are almost always found in some form 
or other ; their suitability for training against walls, up pillars, 
over arches, and also up the roofs of glass-houses, and for 
other j)urj)Oses, has given them a position from which it is 
improbable that they will ever be displaced. Occasionally 
complaints are heard that climbing Tea Roses which have been 
planted against the walls of a house refuse to grow. In the 
majority of instances this is caused by the projecting eaves of the 
house throwing off all moisture, the roots thus becoming almost 
dust-dry. In such case.s copious supplies of water should be 

given during the 

ihL summer months, 

' F until the roots 

extended 

^ '-B W'- sufficiently wide 

«• / I % be able to 

J' dispense with 


' ‘‘'wjw' assistance. An- 

‘A ' T - other cause of failure 

vA ■ m SiF exhaustion of 

/Of > all plant-food available 

W ^ roots. In the 

~ plants 

mulched >vith rich 
/ / I manure, but this is rarely 

\>0r trained 

11 against the walls- of a 

residence, nor is it desir- 
manure would 
unsightly ; but diluted 
3®^ liquid manure can be given freely 

early in the morning, and any un- 

pleasant smell will have passed away 

Fig. 22 .— Rose Niphetos. before the family are about. A very 

good manure, devoid of all objection- 

able smell, is 20Z. of superphosphate, 20z. of fine bone-meal, and 
loz. of nitrate of soda, applied early in May, to each square yard; 
this will act beneficially on both growth and flowers. 

With climbing Tea Roses, hard pruning is not advisable; all 
the strong, vigorous shoots should be allowed to remain nearly 




Fig. 22. — Rose Niphetos. 
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their full length, and if bent in the form of an arch every bud 
Drill start into growth, and produce one or more flowers. All 
weak wood should be cut 
out, and any congestion 
of growth prevented by so 
arranging the wood that 
each shoot has room for 
proper development. 

The varieties enume- 
rated here are a few of 
the best, and are practi- 
cally sure to give satis- 
faction wherever planted. 

Belle Lyoiinaise (Fig. 23), 
deep lemon ; a free and 
vigorous grower. Climbing 
Devon iensis, white ; a very 
strong grower ; excellent 
Climbing Xiphetos, pure 
white: a rampant grower; 
a great acqui>iiion. Dr. 

Rouges, deep red : pretty 
in the bud state ; of 
vigorous habit. Gloire de 
Dijon, yellow, shaded with 
copper: an old favourite, 
and still one of the best, 
floriferous, and of free habit Madame Berard (Fig. 24), pale 
salmon ; a grand late season variety. Monsieur Desir, crim.son- 
red : well worthy of a place for its colour ; vigorous. 

Hybrid Tea -scented Roses. 

This section might be termed a new one. It has been evolved 
by crossing the Tea and Hybrid Perpetual Roses, and a magni- 
ficent and valuable class has resulted. In some cases the 
progeny have a preponderance of Tea character and perfume, 
and in others the Hybrid Perpetual parentage is more marked ; 
but in all the varieties there is considerable merit, the majority 
being hardy, robust, and floriferous. Planting may be done in 
October, as already advised, but it is safer t(j defer it until 
February, and the trees should be mulched to promote good 
health and vigour. Pruning will depend to some extent on the 



Fi(i. 23.— Rom V.kli.k L\u.n.naise. 
Henriette de Beauvau, vellow: verv 
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variety. For instance, Cheshunt Hybrid, being a climber, should 
not be pruned much, but be treated as climbers usually are ; while 
such a variety as La France (now classed in this section) may 
be cut back rather severely if very large blossoms are desired. 



Fig. 24.— Rose Madame Bkkard. 


Some of the finest bedding Roses are included in this class, 
and though some of the varieties have loose open flowers when 
fully expanded, they are so handsome in the bud state, and pro- 
duce such a great quantity of flowers, that the beds are really 

F 
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a very attractive feature in the garden. If planted in separate 
or mixed beds, 2ft. each way between the plants will prove 
a suitable distance, taking care to have the tallest-growing 
varieties in the centre of the bed, and the dwarfer ones at 
the margins. This not only makes it easier to get at the 
plants, but also shows off their beauty better than if a tall 
plant is growing in front of a dwarf one. 

There are a comparatively large num- 
ber of varieties, and the following are a 
few that can be strongly recom- 
mended : Belle Siebriecht (Syn. 

Mrs. W. J. Grant), rosy-pink : 
fine form : hardy and 
free. Camoens, clear 
rose : fine for beds, 
or useful as a bush. 

Captain Christy, flesh 
colour ; very large, 
hardy, vigorous, and a 
good bedder. Caroline 
Testout, rosy-salmon ; 
of fine form ; large and 
floriferous. Cheshunt 
Hybrid, cherry-carmine ; 
climbing ; excellent for 
screens or for pillars. 

Climbing Captain 
Christy ; a wry vig- 
orous and hardy form 
of Captain Christy. 

Climbing Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, white; 
a splendid variety that 
promises to be a great 
acquisition to the climb- 
ing Roses. Danmark and Duchess of Albany are two distinct 
forms of La France, the former being remarkably dwarf, and the 
latter darker in colour. Grace Darling, white, shaded with rose; a 
magnificent variety for bedding, and very floriferous. Grand Due 
de Luxemberg, bright pink; this is another fine Rose for bedding, 
being free, hardy, and vigorous. Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
white; a splendid flower; free and good. La France (Fig. 25). 



Fig. 25. — Rose La France. 
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soft pink ; a well known and indispensable favourite. Madame 
Pernet Ducher, yellow, tinged with a darker shade ; this variety 
will become popular for bedding ; vigorous habit. Marquise 
de Salisbury, red semi-double flowers; a useful bedding variety. 
Reine Marie Henriette, deep carmine, buds long, pointed, and 
handsome; a valuable climbing variety. Souvenir de Madame 
Eugene Verdier and Souvenir de Madame Carnot are two 
creamy-white flowered varieties of exceptional merit, and worthy 
of a place in every garden, being vigorous, hardy, and free- 
flowering. 

Exhibition Roses. 

With Roses for exhibition a good soil suitable for the growth 
of the plants in a vigorous state is essential ; if the land is 
naturally unsuitable it must be improved. A good sound loamy 
soil, rather heavy in character, is admirable, if well drained, for 
all classes ; but for Teas the soil may with advantage be made 
somewhat lighter. Again, the situation ought to be quite open, 
and fully exposed to the benefits of solar influences. It 
should be also far enough away from large forest trees to prevent 
shading, or robbery of plant-food by the roots of such. If 
planted within reach of these, their roots take possession of 
the bed or soil prepared for the Roses, and rapidly absorb 
the elements of plant-food to the detriment of the Roses, while 
any manures applied afterwards are simply wasted, as the roots 
of the trees quickly seize it, and aggravate the evil. 

There are various opinions as 10 the best stocks for the 
production of exhibition Roses; tlu* general one seems decidedly 
in favour of the seedling briar for all sections. The Manetti is 
very suitable for a few varieties, as for instance, vigorous-growing 
sorts in the Hybrid Perpetual section, and also for a few of 
the Hybrid Teas. In the former section may be included the 
following, as succeeding well on the Manetti when budded 
below the ground level : Abel Carriere, Annie Wood, Baroness 
Rothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Centifolia Rosea, Countess of 
Rosebery, Duchess de Morny, Duke of Connaught, Etienne 
Levet, Francois Michelon, John Hopper, Madame Victor Verdier, 
Pride of Waltham, Senateur Vaisse, Ulrich Brunner, and Violette 
Bowyer. Amongst Hybrid Teas that answer on the Manetti are: 
Camoens, Captain Christy, Cheshunt Hybrid, Clara Watson, 
(xrace Darling, La France, and Viscountess Folkestone. Most 
of the Rose specialists in the trade sell the varieties on the 

F 2 
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particular stock on which they succeed best, experience having 
taught them which varieties require a particular stock. 

To have flowers up to exhibition form young plants are 
essential. These should be free in growth, clean, and judiciously 
fed when the buds are formed, to give size of flower and petal, 
with good substance and perfect colour. Diluted liquid manure 
from the farm-yard, or loz. of good guano dissolved in igall. 
of water, has an immediate beneficial influence. Should the 
weather be showery, loz. of guano and loz. of superphosphate, 
applied to each square yard, will quickly give assistance to 
the plants. lOz. of sulphate of ammonia dissolved in agalls. of 
water aids materially in giving a good colour to the foliage and 
flower ; but over-feeding must be avoided. Once a week 
will be often enough to apply any one of the above manures, 
which should be varied weekly. The early thinning of the 
buds is also of much importance. All buds, except one on 
each shoot, should be removed, retaining only the finest. It is 
a waste of energy and power to allow the flower-buds to swell 
to say half their normal size, and then cut away the surplus 
ones. To some extent it must reduce in quality the bud left ; 
it may be only a little, but when competition is close a very 
slight superiority in size and colour will give the winning points. 

All the most successful exhibitors pay the strictest attention 
to detail in culture and management, and also exercise good taste 
in the arrangement of colour, &c., when staging the blossoms. 
A flower to be fit for exhibition should possess size, perfect form, 
rich colour, and be quite fresh. A flower that is somewhat stale 
in colour, has damaged petals, or an open eye, is a great mis- 
take in competitions. A few such in a really good collec- 
tion mar its appearance, and greatly minimise the exhibitor’s 
chance of winning a prize. Much again depends upon the time 
of cutting the flowers for exhibition. The early morning is by 
far the best time, as the flowers are then fresh, moist, and 
keep their shape and beauty considerably longer than if cut 
in the middle or afternoon of the day, as the petals are then 
liable to expand, and the flower often becomes loose after 
cutting. An excellent plan, adopted by many growers and 
exhibitors to keep the flowers fresh and good in form, is, 
immediately they are cut, to tie a soft piece of worsted 
or wool carefully round the flower-bud. This band or tie 
should not be tight, but simply passed once, or perhaps twice, 
round to keep the petals together and prevent further expansion 
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of the flower. Such ties remain until the last moment before 
leaving the exhibit for the judges. If tied with a loop, a large 
stand can be cleared of the ties in a few minutes. It need 
scarcely be stated that the flowers should have their stems placed 
in water at once after cutting, and be kept as cool as possible ; 
and when at the exhibition tent or hall the coolest spot avail- 
able should be chosen to give the final touches up. Good 
taste in the arrangement of the colours and the setting up of 
the flowers always carries weight with the judges, and if the 
stand cannot be covered with nice green moss, it should be 
painted a pleasing green ; but moss always is best if clean, fresh, 
and green. If the flowers are cut with long stems and good 
foliage, they appear to much greater advantage than if dumped 
down close to the stand. When raised a few inches the size 
and symmetry of the flower are fully seen and appreciated by 
the judges, whereas a flower close to the board has much of its 
beauty and form hidden. 

The undermentioned varieties are excellent for exhibition, and 
are those most frequently seen in prize-winning stands. 


Hybrid Perpetuals. 


Alfred Colomb (Syn. Marshal P. 
"Wilder), rich carmine-red. 

A. K. Williams, bright reddish-crim- 
son. 

Abel Carriore, deep dark maroon. 

Baroness Rothschild, light pink or 
flesh colour (Fig. 26). 

Beauty of Waltham, rich rosy-crimson. 

Captain Hayward, bright carmine- 
crimson. 

Camille Bemardin, light crimson. 

Charles Darwin, rich bronzy-crimson. 

Charles Lefebvre, brilliant red, shaded 
with purple. 

Comte de Raimbaud, splendid crimson. 

Comtesse d’Oxford, fine carmine-red. 

Countess of Rosebery, soft carmine- 
rose. 

Dr. Andry, bright red. 

Dr. Hogg, deep violet. 

Duchess de Morny, silvery-rose. 

Duke of Connaught, rich velvety-crim- 
son. 

Duke of Edinburgh, brilliant vermilion. 

Duke of Teck, light crimson. 

Duke of Wellington, vivid crimson. 

Dupuy Jamain, rich cherry-rose. 

Earl of Duflerin, velvety crimson. 

Etienne Levet, pale carmine-red. 

E. Y. Teas, rosy-crimson. 


Fisher Holmes, bright scarlet. 

Fran9ois Michelon, silvery-rose. 
General Jacqueminot, brilliant \Jvety- 
red. 

Gustave Piganeau, rosy-crimson. 

Her Majesty, flesh colour ; a shy blos- 
somer. 

Jeannie Dickson, rosy-pink. 

John Hopper, rich rosy-crimson. 

Le Havre, vermilion-red. 

Madame Eugene Verdier, light silvery- 
rose. 

^Madame Gabriel Luizet, silvery-pink. 
Alaichioness of Duflerin, rosy-pink. 
Marchioness of Londonderry, ivory- 
white. 

Marie Baumann, crimson-red. 

Mrs. John Laing, beautiful soft pink. 
Margaret Dickson, splendid white. 

Paul Neron, deep rose; immense size. 
Prince Camille de Rohan, dark crim- 
son-maroon. 

Senateur Vaisse, deep red. 

Star of Waltham, rich carmine. 
Suzanne M. Rodocanachi, silvery-rose. 
Ulrich Brunner, cherry-crimsoo. 

Victor Hugo, crimson red. 

Victor Verdier, cherry-rose. 

Violette Bouyer, white ; a fine variety. 
White Baroness, pure white. 
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Hybrid Tea-scented Roses. 


Belle Siebriecht (Syn. Mrs. W. J. 
Grant), rich rosy-pink. 

Captain Christy, light salmon-flesh. 

Caroline Testout, lovely rosy-salmon. 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, white; a 
splendid acquisition. 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, rosy-pink; a 
rather weak grower. 

Tea 

Bridesmaid, pink ; an improved 
Catherine Mermet. 

Caroline Kuster (Noisette), lemon- 
yellow. 

Catherine Mermet, pale flt'sh colour; 
one of the verj^ best (Fig. 20). 

Cleopatra, pale )nnk. 

Comtesse de Nadaillac, rich flesh 
colour. 

Devonien*'is, white, faintly tinged with 
yelluw. 

Elise Fugier, lemon- white. 

Ernest Metz, salmon-pink. 

Ethel Brownlow, salmon-pink. 

Etoile de Lyon. sul})hur-yellow. 

Francisca Kruger, bronzy-vtllow . 

Hon. fidith Gifford, white, lightly 
tinged with rose. 

Innocenie }*irola, pale fawn. 


La France, silverj'-rose (Fig. 25). 

Madame J. Finger, creamy- while. 

Marquis Litta, rosy-carmine. 

Mrs. C. Whitney, deep pink. 

Pink Rover, beautiful pale pink. 

Souvenir de President Carnot, creamy- 
white. 

Viscountess Folkestone, silvery-pink. 

Roses. 

Jean Ducher, pale salmon. 

Jules Finger; silvery-rose. 

hladame Cusin, rosy-purple. 

Madame Hoste, creamy-white. 

Maman Cochet, pink, shaded with 
yellow. 

Marie Van Houtte, creamv-while (Fig. 
21 ). 

Muriel Grahamc, jiale cream, flushed 
with rose. 

Niphetos, beautiful white (big. 22). 

Perle des Jardins, rich straw colour. 

Souvenir de Gabrielle Drevet, whitish- 
salmon. 

Souvenir d’un Ami, salmon-rose. 

Souvenir de S. A. Prince, grand pure 
white. 

The Bride, a wliitc sport from Catherine 
Mermet. 


Banksian Roses {I^osa Banksia). 

These distinct Roses were introduced from China early in this 
century, and named alter lady r>anks. As a class they are 
strong-growing, but not (juite hardy in the north. They are 
semi-evergreen in mild winters. 

Good plants of Banksian Roses are always much admired, 
but unless the situation is warm, and the soil well drained, they 
are not a success. Given these conditions, however, and planted 
in March, they will make rapid growth, and in three or four 
years prove all that could be desired. The Yellow or Lutea 
variety is the most free blossoming, and is probably much the 
best of the few varieties known. The White or Alba variety is 
equally as free and vigorous as the Yellow one, but it seldom, 
if ever, blossoms so profusely. Very little pruning is necessary ; 
the w^eak wood, exhausted flowering shoot.s, and any iinripened 
wood are all that need be removed. When once the plants are 
established, liquid manure, diluted, given during dry weather, is 
beneficial, taking care to thoroughly saturate the soil for some 
considerable depth and width, as mere driblets do more harm 
than good. 
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Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 

There is no record of the origin of this class, but it seems 
certain that it originated by hybridising several species or 
strains, followed by careful selection. The name “Perpetual” was 
given because of their blossoming all through the summer. 

Opinions differ, and probably will continue to differ, as to 
the best form in which to grow these brilliant Roses — standards, 
half-standards, or bush. All have strong advocates, and grow 
high-class flowers. The half-standard is perhaps the best for 
general purposes, being easy to examine, vigorous, and suf- 
ficiently high to prevent splashing of the blossoms by heavy 
storms. Some of the varieties are excellent for growing in bush 
form, and if planted widely apart, the long shoots, instead of 
being cut or pruned hard, may be left almost their full length, 

and pegged down to the 
soil. In this way a mass 
of flower is obtained, and 
although the blossoms are 
not of exhibition form, 
they are first-rate for gar- 
den decoration or cutting. 
Standards and half- 
standards must be rather 
severely pruned, not only 
to keep the heads within 
^ ^ reasonable bounds, but 

^ also to ensure really fine 

blossoms. In the first 
• ^ place, all weak wood or 

shoots that cross each 
other or grow towards 
the centre ought to be 
cut out : such wood ob- 
structs light and makes 
the head a tangled mass. 
Two or more buds may 

Fig. 26.--R0SIC Baroness Rothschild. lelt at the base of 

each shoot when pruning, 

according to variety, as, for instance, weak-growing ones should 
be cut in hard to cause them to grow more vigorously, but 
very strong growers may with advantage be left longer, and 
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pruned to the first bold bud nearest the base of each shoot. 
With bushes, the shoots, if desired, can be left their full length 
and pegged down as mentioned above, or pruned in much the 
same manner as advised for 'lea Roses. 

All the best trade growers of Roses w'ork the varieties on the 
stocks most suited to each, and therefore that question is 
settled for the purchaser when he buys his .stock ; and as the 
varieties are so very numerous, only a few comparatively of those 



Fig. 27. — Ko.sk Clio. 

(From a Photograph by Richmond & Pcto, Lustlrigh, S. Devon.) 


of known merit are named here, and, unie.ss otherwi.se noted, 
are all of vigorous growth. A more extended list is to be 
found at end of chapter. 

Al>el Carriere, deep maroon ; large, and of good form. Alfred 
Colomb, carmine-red ; a grand old variety, of perfect form. 
A. k. Williams, rich light crimson ; one of the finest of this 
cla.ss. Baroness Rothschild (I'ig. 26), rosy-pink; a large flower, 
freely produced. Charles Gater, crimson-rose ; large ; flowers 
very freely. Charles Lefebvre, bright red, shaded with purple; 
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a splendid old variety. Clio, flesh colour, shaded with pink; 
flowers large and abundantly produced (Fig. 27). Comtesso 
de Paris, soft rose, shading to white ; of fine form and 
pretty. Comte Raimbaud, shining crimson; beautiful shape; 
excellent. Dr. Andry, bright red ; of good shape ; very 
floriferous. Due d’Orleans, deep crimson ; of good form ; a 
promising new variety. Duchess de Morny, light rose ; grand 

form ; an excellent old 
Rose. Duke of Con- 
naught, velvety - crim- 
' ^ ^ J son ; perfect shape. 

Duke of Edinburgh, 
fine deep vermilion ; 
an indispensable old 
variety. Duke of 




Teck, light - crimson ; 
a large globular flower, 
of perfect shape. 
Emily Laxton, cherry- 
rose ; very charming 
in the bud state. 
Fisher Holmes, deep 
scarlet ; large, ana of 
perfect shape. General 
Jacqueminot (Fig. 28), 
deep velvety-red ; one 
of the best old varie- 
ties. Glory of Ches- 
hunt, crimson ; a 
splendid bedding Rose. 
Her Majesty, flesh 
colour; very large and 


Fig. 28.--K0SK (lENKKAL Jacqueminot. 


line ; it is best on 
the Briar stock. John 


Hopper, rosy-crimson, large; very free-flowering. T-ad> Sheffield, 
rosy-pink ; a well-shaped and handsome variety. Madame 
Eugene Verdier, silvery-rose; perfect shape; a first-rate sort. 
Madame Hippolyte Jamain, white, tinged with pink ; arge 
and pretty. Madame Lacharme, pure white: pretty, and 
an abundant blossomer. Madame Norman Neruda, cherry- 
carmine; perfect shape, and nicely scented. 

Dufferin, rosy-pink; excellent form. Margaret Dickson, whit-; 
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a grand and well-shaped flower. Marie Baumann, crimson ; 
a splendidly-formed flower. Mrs. John Laing, soft pink ; a 
pleasing and beautiful Rose. Paul’s Early Blush, blush-white, 
of good form, and a profuse blossomer (Fig. 29). Paul Neron, 



Fig. 29.— R<^ise Pai l’s Eaki.y Bmtsii. 

(From a Photograph by Richtnond ir J‘cto, LuiUitgh, S, Devon.) 


deep rose; of good form; one of the largest Roses. Pride 
of Reigate, crimson, with white stripes ; the H.P. striped 
form. Pierre Notting, intense dark red ; large, and of good 
form. Princess Mary of Cambridge, pale rose ; large, and 
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very free. Reynolds Hole (Fig. 30), deep maroon, flushed 
scarlet ; very dark and distinct. Senateur Vaisse, bright red ; 

an old Rose, difficult to 
excel. Ulrich Brunner, 
cherry-crimson ; a mag- 
nificent flower, and 
very vigorous. Violette 
Bouyer, white ; large 
globular flowers ; free 
and good. Xavier Olibo, 
velvety - crimson ; of 
good form, and a 
moderate grower. 

Noisette Roses 

(J^osa indica 
Noiseftiana). 

The country of which 
jRosa indica is a native 
does not appear to be 
known, hut R. u Noi- 
setfiana is probably the 
result of crossing R, in- 
dica with R. moschata. 
Introduced into Europe 
from America by Mons, 
P. Noisette about 1820. 
The majority of the 
varieties have a deli- 
cious perfume, somewhat similar to tliat of the Tea Roses. The 
plants are nearly evergreen, and produce their flowers in clusters. 

In this class are included some ot our finest Roses, and 
some of the varieties are found in almost every garden of extent, 
flowering continuously in many instances all through the summer 
and autumn months. A few of the best known, like Mar<^chal 
Niel and W. .Allen Richardson (Fig. 31), are sometimes termed 
unsatisfactory, but if the soil or border is well prepared, as 
already advised, and the plants are given a few good saturatings 
at the roots during the summer, when planted against walls, 
they will, in the majority of instances, grow and flower profusely. 
None of these varieties should be severely pruned — merely 
taking out, in fact, the weak wood and exhausted pieces, and 



Fig. 30.— Rose Reynolds Hole. 
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training in the shoots nearly their 
full length. If pruned hard, although 
the growth may, and probably 
will, be rampant, flowers will 



be conspicuous by their small 
quantity. A few varieties answer 
well as standards, the heads 



being trained in a weeping 
or umbrella form. 'Fhese 
are mentioned as making 
good standards; all the 
others should be trained 
against a wall or pillars: 
Adelina V. Morel, yellow; 


small, and produced in 
bunches ; best as a 



Fig William 

AlLE.\ K 1 CH ARDSON. 

standard. Aimee Vibert, 
white ; a perj^etual blos- 
soming variety; it makes 
a good screen. Celine 
Forestier, deep sulphur- 
yellow ; splendid in all 
forms. Duchess of Meck- 
lenberg, light yellow; 
flowers in large bunches. 
I^marque, pure white ; a 
grand Rose on a warm 
wall ; tender otherwise. 
L'Ideal, yellow, shaded 
with bronze ; beautiful ; 
a good habit. Madame 
Pierre Cochet, apricot ; 
a very pretty variety. 
Mar<:*chal Niel (Fig. 32), 



Fio. 32 .— Rose Makechal Niei.. 
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golden-yellow ; this variety needs no recommendation. R^ve 
d’Or, deep yellow ; a grand and hardy variety. W. Allen 
Richardson, deep orange j now a well-known favourite. 

Bourbon Roses {Rosa indica boitrboniana). 

These Roses are very sweet-scented, and are remarkable for 
the second crop of flowers being the best. They are supposed 
to have resulted from a cross between R. indica and R, gaiiica, 
and are a remarkably free section of the Monthly Roses. Intro- 
duced from the Isle of Bourbon about 1825. 

This is a pretty class, and if not pruned severely, the plants will 
flower most abundantly in the autumn. The following varieties 
can be recommended : Armosa, jnnk ; this makes a bold effect 
if planted in a mass. Climbing Souvenir de la Malmaison, light 
flesh colour ; very fine and free. Madame Isaac Pereire, light 
carmine ; very pretty and a free grower. Mrs. Paul, rosy- 
peach colour; an excellent and beautitul variety; good grower. 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, flesh colour ; large ; a well-known 

popular variety. 

Rosa Polyantha hybrida. 

This belongs to the Rosa multijiora group, some sections 
of which are very dwarf, as in the present case, while others are 
tall climbers, as in the case of Crimson Rambler. The flowers 
are always small, and produced very continuously in large clusters. 

These lovely little Roses are not so well known as they 

should be, or they would undoubtedly be widely planted or 
grown in pots, as they succeed adiimably both under glass and 
outside, and their large trusses ot small, graceful blossoms are 
very useful indcctl where cut flower> are wanted. If in pots, a 
compost of four-fifths fibrous, rich iuain and one part decayed 
manure, with a little bone-meal added, will grow them well; 
and if forced gradually— not given too much heat at first— and 
kept close to the glass, it is astoni^Nhing how admirably they 
grow and flower. Immediately a shoot has done flowering, 
whether inside or outside, it should be cut down nearly to its 
base; fresh growth will then be made, and another crop of 

flowers very shortly produced. In tact, by this plan several 

crops of blossom will be secured from the plants during the 
season. Another advantage the Roses of this section possess is 
their dwarf habit, ift. to i8in. being the average height of the 
plants when in flower, which renders them suitable for margins 
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of borders, or for planting by the sides of paths, where the 
flowers can be gathered easily. Generous treatment in manuring 
is greatly appreciated by these plants when once well established, 
though care must be taken not to overdo it by using either 
liquid or solid manure in a too powerful application. 

All the following are charming varieties : Anna Marie de 
Monlravel, white, sweetly - scented flowers, borne in large 
clusters. Blanche Rebaicl, crimson, with white centre ; very 
attractive. Camille de Rochetaille, pure white; lovely; an 
abundant blossomer. Clothilde Soupert, white, with pink centre; 
one of the very best. Etoile d’Or, lemon-yellow ; distinct and 
pretty. Eugenie Lamesch, orange, shading to |)ale yellow, Ranun- 
culus-flowered. Filius Straussheim, cream, changing to orange; free- 
flowering. Georges Pernet, rosy-peach ; fine lor forcing or outside 
planting. Gloire des Polyantha, rose, shaded with white ; a lovely 
variety ; one of the best. Leonie Lamescli, orange, with terra-cotta 
edge. Mignonette, rosy-pink ; a really charming variety. Paquerette, 
pure white ; fine variety. Perle d'Or, yellow, shading to orange. 

Provence Roses {J^osa ceniifoitii). 

Probably one of the oldest class of Roses, and found in 
quantity in many gardens, where they make a good display in 
June and July. Introduced about 1596. The term “Cabbage 
Rose ” is applied because of the supposed similarity of 
form the petals of the flowers bear to the leaves of the 
cal )b age. 

All the Provence Ro^es are more or less fragrant, and being 
so easy to grow, they succeed almost everywhere, and always 
appear to advantage in shrubberies or large beds. Nearly all 
give the Ijest results, if pruned rather severely, and not permitted 
to become overcrowded. Although these varieties succeed planted 
amongst other shrubs in a .struggle for existence, they respond 
freely to good treatment. The well-known Cabbage Rose, and 
also Cristata, White Provence, and Maiden’s Blush are about 
the best varieties of this class, followed by the smaller-flowered 
forms of the same type, such as White de Meaux, De Meaux, 
Spong, and Moss de Meaux, all the above ranging from white 
to rosy-jjink in colour. The old York and J^ancaster Ro.se 
represents the striped form of Provence Roses, of which there 
are a fair number of varieties, Camayoux, Ro.sa Mundi, Com- 
mandant Beaurepaire, Mecene, and Perle des Panaches being 
amongst the best. 
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Moss Roses (Rosa centifolia muscosa). 

The Moss Rose is considered to be a descendant from the 
Provence Rose, and its treatment or culture is much the same ; 
and when it is remembered how sweetly-scented and charming 
it is, one wonders why it is not more widtly grown and better 
cultivated. In its lovely mossy buds, this section possesses 
an attraction found in no other. The colours vary from 
pure white to deep crimson, and the following varieties, with 
their colours, are good ones, and practically sure to afford 
satisfaction if planted : Angelique Quetier, lilac rose ; Baron de 
Wassenaer, bright red; Blanche Moreau, pure white; excellent — 
that well-known authority, Mr. George Paul, recommends this 
variety for a hedge, in his catalogue ; Celina, deep crimson ; 
fine ; Cristata, shining rose ; Gloire des Mousseuses, blush ; 
extra good ; Laneii, rosy-crimson ; Muscosa Japonica, crimson ; 
very heavily mossed buds ; CEillet Panache, white, striped 
with red ; this is considered to be one of the best striped 
varieties. 

Evergreen Roses (Rosa sempervirens). 

Though not quite evergreen, these retain their foliage most of 
the winter. All the varieties are admirably adapted ^or 
planting against fences, pillars, in wild gardens, and similar 
places, as they grow rampantly, and flower in the most profuse 
manner if the young wood is not cut back, but left its full 
length, and all the weak, exhausted wood occasionally cut out. 
Amongst the varieties the following are excellent, viz. : Russelliana, 
crimson; Mora, rose; and Felicite rtToetue, white. If these 
are planted in masses they produce a charming effect when in 
blossom. 

Ayrshire Roses (Rosa 

A native species found nearly all o\cr Europe. Ihe plants 
are of quick growth, and the shoots long, thin, and L;raceful. 
In the wild garden these are invaluable, as they will climb 
banks, run up or over trees, arches, ^:c., scarcely needing an> 
attention, while being so very hardy they will thrive in the 
coldest districts. Tastes differ, fortunately, but all will admire 
the followMng varieties : Splendens, white, tinted with red, 
semi-double; Arvensis ; Bennett’s Seedling, white, tinged with 
pink, one of the best ; and Ruga, pale pink colour. 
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Boursault Roses (/^osa alf*hta), 

« 

An Alpine species, quite hardy in the coldest districts of 
Britain. Remarkable for its strong growth and smooth wood. 

This is another remarkably hardy section, and, like the 
Ayrshire Roses, w-ill grow anywhere and everywhere ; and if all 
the w^eak and spent wood is cut out immediately after the 
flowering period is over, the long, strong growths will become 
well-ripened, and bear immense bunches of lovely semi-double 
red or crimson flowers. The following are the best and most 
useful varieties : Gracilis (the best of all), Elcgans, and Amadis. 

Sweet Briars (^Rosa rubi^inosa). 

A native species often found wild where the soil is sandy. 
The foliage is pleasantly .scented. 

In these, again, we have charming Roses for the wilder 
portions of the garden, as witness Janet’s Pride, with its lovely 
crimson flowers, borne in great abundance ; and also the Double 
Scarlet and Double White. Not only will the.se varieties grow* 
freely anywhere, but they are most attractive when in flower 
and fruit. 

Lord Penzance Hybrid Sweet Briars. 

Raised by Lord Penzance from Sw^eet Briars, hybridised and 
selected. I'he flowers are semi-double, and of various pretty 
shades, with the sw’eet-scented foliage of the Sweet Briar. They 
have of late years become very popular, alike for their beautiful 
flowers, handsome berries, and for their value for clumps, arches, 
hedges, and nearly all other purposes, as they can be employed 
with a certainty of their hardine.ss and success. .Amongst the 
score or so varieties, the following are specially pretty and 
useful : Lady Penzance, delicate bronze ; Lord Penzance, a 
shade of lemon; Julie Mannering, pink; Lucy Ashton, while, 
tinged with pink. Rose Bradwardine, Lucy Bertram, Anne ot 
Gcierstein, and Amy Robsart are all rose-coloured varieties ; and 
Jeannie Deans is a pretty rosy-crimson. All of the above arc 
worthy of a place in every garden. 

Austrian Briars {Rosa lutea). 

These consist of selections from a Rose found growing wild in 
some parts of Europe. The flowers are usually nearly single, 
and freely produced on pretty prickly shoots. 
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When planted out in an open sunny position, and not pruned 
much, these Roses are early blossoming and very attractive. The 
Austrian Yellow (Fig. 33) and Austrian Copper are perhaps the 





Fig. 33. — Rose Austrian Yellow. 

best known, but the variety known as Persian Yellow is much the 
best, the flowers being very distinct and of the deepest yellow 
colour. Harrisonii is not so vigorous as the last-named, but it is a 
pretty sulphur-yellow, with double flowers, and forms a pretty 
bush. 

Rambler Roses. 

This is a tall-growing section of muitiflora. The best 

variety (Crimson Rambler) is stated to have been introduced 
from Japan about 1890. The plants are very vigorous, and 
bear an abundance of small flowers in clusters. 

That splendid variety Turner's Crimson Rambler deserves 
almost a class for itself, for its great beauty and usefulness. 
Not only does it force well and blossom most freely in small 
pots, but it is probably the best Rose in cultivation for planting 
against pillars or arches. It is not so well suited for planting 
against a wall, never growing or flowering so freely as when the 
air can play all round it. Nearly every piece of young wood 

G 
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will contribute its quota of blossoms, and the best mode of 
treating this variety is to prune immediately after flowering, 
cutting away exhausted or congested wood, and keeping the 
growth clean and free from insect or fungoid attacks. Anglaia 
(yellow), Thalia (white), and Euphrosyne (pink) are sometimes 
known as Rambler varieties, but, though very eflective and good 
growers, they are not equal to Crimson Rambler. 



Pig. 34.— -Rosa spinosissima. 


Scotch Roses (/^osn spinosissima). 

These are probably the most j)rickly of all the Rose family. 
They are very hardy, and produce a mass of jiretty flowers 
during the summer months, and are excellent for planting on the 
margins of plantations and shrubberies and in the wild garden 
(Fig* 34)* In such positions they seem quite happy, and will grow 
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and flower profusely for years, if liberally manured annually, and 
the old wood is cut out when becoming congested. There are 
probably not more than six or eight distinct varieties, the 
Double White and Double Yellow being the best and most 
enduring in flower. 

The above about covers the field so far as varieties are con- 
cerned, with the exception of the Japanese Proses rugosa\ 
which are dealt with under “Trees and Shrubs.” 

The most troublesome of the pests affecting Roses are Aphides, 
Moth Caterpillars, Sawfly Caterpillars, Thrips, Earwigs, Ants, 
Weevils, Rosechafers, Leaf-cutting Bees, Rose-leaf Hoppers, Rust, 
and Mildew. Cockchafer grubs are now and again injurious to 
the roots of Roses ; and Scale insects very occasionally assert 
themselves. Insects which chew, and at the same time feed 
exposed, are best dealt with by means of Paris Green (loz. to 
24galls. of water). Those feeding between drawn-together leaflets 
should be killed between finger and thumb. Insects which suck, 
like Aphides, are best treated to Gishurst Compound or Abol. 
The remainder must be hand-collected. 


The following additional varieties are described for the benefit 
of those needing a wider selection than is given under <-he 
different headings. 


Tea 

Adam, blush-rose, very sweet scent. 
Am ELI K. PoLLONNAis, salin-rose ; new. 
Bokonnk Ada, creamy-white; new. 
Bonamour, brit;ht red; new; very 
promising. Christine de Noue, 
deep cr. Cleopatra, pale pink. 
CoMTEssE Di'sv, pure white. Em- 
press Alexandra of Russia, 
bronzy-salmon; new. Enchantress, 
soft creamy-white; new. G. Nabon- 
nand, soft rose. Hatchet Effendi, 
yel., shaded soft rose. HOMER, rosy- 
white. ISABELIJ\. Ri VOIRE, Soft sal- 
mon-rose ; new. Isabella Sprunt, 
sulphur-yel. Jean Per net, bright yel. 
Jeanne Guillaume/, red, shaded 
salmon. M. Ada Carmodv, white, 
shaded rose ; new. Madame de 
Watteville, white, shaded salmon. 
Madame Falcot, apricot - yel. 
Madame Lambard, salmon - pink. 
Madame Rene Gerard, copperj-yel. 
Madame Villermoz, white, shading 
to salmon. Medea, lemon colour. 
Narcisse, soft yel. Princess Alice 


DE Monaco, creamy-yel. Rubens, 
white, shaded rose. Souvenir de 
C Ai Ji ER 1 NE Guillot, coppery-car. 
So^^ KNIR d’Elise Vardon, creamy- 
white. Souvenir de Madam'e 
Sabi yrolles, rosy-salmon. SvLPH, 
white, tinted with rose. 

Climbing Tea 

Bi»i vui t d’Or, salmon-yel. Climb- 
ing IV RLE DES Jardins, pure yel. 
Emily IH puv, pale fawm. Gross- 

HKRZOG I’iRNEsT Li’DWIG, the red 

Marechal Xiel. Kaiserin Fried- 
rich, the colour of txloire dc Dijon. 
Madam ^Iorfau, coppery-yel. Val- 
entine Altemann, pure white. 

Hybrid Tea-scented 
Antoine Rivoire, rosy-flesh. 
Augustine Guinoisseau, a white 
La France. Aurora, salmon-pink; 
new. Beaute Lvonnaise, w^hite, 
shaded with yel. Charloite Gille- 
mot, ivop’-white. Clara Watson, 
salmon-pink. Daavn, rosy-])ink, suf- 


i; ? 
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Hybrid Tea-scented (contd,) 

fused silven’-rose, semi-double. Gruss 
AN Teplitz, bright scar. Hei.ena 
Cambiek, salmon-rose. Josephine 
Marot, \%'hite, shaded rose. l’Inno- 
cence, pure white. Lady Henry 
Grosvenor, flesh. Madame Ei gene 
Boullet, bright yel. Madame J i les 
Finger, creamy-white. Marjorie, 
white, suffused with pink. Marquise 
Litta. car.-rose. Mrs. AV. C. Whit- 
ney, deep pink. Princess Bonnie, 
rich cr. ; semi-double. SOUVENIR DK 
WoOTTON, rosy-red. The Meteor, 
deep cr. W. F.* Bennett, cr. White 
Lady, creamy-white. 

Hybrid Perpetual 

Alphonse Soupert, bright rose. 
Auguste Rigotard, brilliant red. 
Bacchus, cr. Baron Hau.ssmann, 
dark red. Bessie Johnson, pale bluNh. 
Brilliant, rich sc.-cr. Charles 
Dickens, magenta - rose. Crimson 
( jUEEN, velvety - cr. Dowager 
Duchess of Marlborough, pure 
rose. Due D* Orleans, deep red. 
Duchess of Bedford, cr.-sc. Duke 
of Albany', deep cr. Edith Turner, 
pale blush; early. Ellse Ba:LLE, 
white, faintly shaded rose. Ella Gor- 
don, deep cherrj’. ExposniON de 
Brie, pale red. 'Francisque Hive, 
cerise, shaded car. Gloire de l* Ex- 
position DE Bruxelles, purplish- 
amaranth. Grand Mogul, deep cr. 
Helen Keller, rosy-cerise. Inigo 
Jones, dark rose. Jules M.YRGorriN, 
bright cheny. Lady Sheffield, ro-y- 
cerise. La Duchesse de Morny, 
delicate rose. Lord Baco.n, rich cr. 
Lord Macaulay, sc.-cr. l.ot'is Van 
Houtte, blackish-cr. Madami Bois. 
bright rose. Madame Charles 


Wood, Ydnous-cr. ^Iadame Joseph 
Bonnaire, silvepr-rose. Madame 
Lacharme, white, flushed rose. 
Madame Verrier Cachet, bright 
rose. Mdlle. Marie Kady, bright 
red. Magna Charta, rich pink. 
Marchioness of Lorne, rose ; 
Marquise de Castellan e, rich rose. 
Maurice Bernardin, vermilion. 
Mrs. Frank Cant, pale pink, shaded 
silvery-white. Mrs. R. G. Sharman 
Crawford, rosy-pink. Panachee 
DE Bordeaux, "pink, shaded velvety- 
red, striped wdth white. I*ierre 
Xotti.ng, blackish - red. Prefet 
Limbourg, velvety-red. Pride of 
Kek;ate, spotted, and striped while. 
Queen of Queens, soft pink. Queen 
OF Waltham, ro>y - cnenv-. Red 
Dragon, cr. Rev. Alan Cheales, 
pure lake. Sal.\mander, sc.-cr. Sil- 
ver Queen, silvery -blush. Spenser, 
satin-pink. St. George, cr. T. B. 
Haywood, cr.-sc. Tom Wood, red. 
Triomphe de Caen, velvety-purple. 
Ulster, salmon pink. Waltham 
Stand.\rd, deep car. ; new. William 
Warden, pink. Xavier Olibo, 
velvety-black. 

Bourbon 

J. B. M. Cannon, s.almon-pink ; of 
good habit, and excellent for forcing. 

Evergreen 

Banksia^ flora, while, with yel. 
centre. Myrianihes R^noncu'lk, 
blush, edged with rose. PRi.NCEss 
Marie, deep pink. 

Rambler 

Lion, bright cr. ; late. Purple 
Eas'i, n)s\ .( annine. WALLFLOWER, 
rosy-cr. ; laige. 



CHAPTER III. 

ANNUALS AND BIENNIALS. 

Their Uses — Methods of Raising^ for Early and Late Displays— 
General Treatment in the Border — Selected List of Species and 
Varieties. 

Annuals are plants which, botanically speaking, grow from the 
seed, flower, fruit, and die within the short space of one year. 
This definition is, however, not absolutely correct, as some annuals, 
by a special mode of culture, may be enticed to live longer. 
Such is the case with the Mignonette, which will continue to 
flower for two or more years, if the old blossoms are pinched off 
as they decay, thus preventing seed from ripening, and throwing 
the strength of the plant into the production of more growth 
and flower. 

For a long time, annuals occupied a very subordinate position 
in the garden, this no doubt being due to the fact that they 
were cultivated in a manner not calculated to show them off to 
the best advantage. Perhaps the cra/.e for “summer bedding” 
also helped to bring about this deplorable state of affairs. Far 
too often the only cultivation they received was the scratching 
over of the surface-soil with a rake, followed by the seed-sowing. 
For the rest they were allowed to take care of themselves, and, if 
they escaped the attacks of slugs, &c., they were left unthinned 
and unlooked-after, the result being a weak, spindly growth, and 
consequently a short-lived, miserable show of flowers. Like all 
other plants, they require attention to bring them to perfection, and* 
under good cultivation they produce a splendid display. They are 
certainly a beautiful class of plants, and it is a pity that they 
should have fallen into such a state of neglect. At the present 
day, however, it is gratifying to observe a distinct revival in the 
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cultivation of annuals, and let us hope that ere long they will 
be thought as much of as they were in the days of our forefathers, 
before the introduction of the bedding Pelargonium. Our public 
parks and gardens are moving a step in the right direction by 
introducing numerous annuals into their summer bedding 
arrangements, and thereby raising the standard of this class of 
plants in the eyes of the garden-loving public. 

The chief use of annuals is undoubtedly the embellishment of 
the mixed herbaceous border. If time and money are at 
command, the border may be kept quite gay with annuals for 
a considerable time, for, as the old clumps get shabby, they may 
be replaced by other annuals, which have been grown on in 
pots, and, therefore, do not suffer much by planting out during 
the heat of summer. An extensive herbaceous border, however, 
if treated in this manner, entails a large amount of labour, as, 
in addition to the growing of plants in pots for succession, there 
are the weeding, staking, watering during dry weather, ^:c. — 
operations which must be attended to in order to keep the 
border in a presentable condition. 

Some annuals make excellent beds in themselves, such, for 
instance, as the Virginian Stock, and some are also very useful 
in summer bedding. This will be noted where the plants are 
described. 

.Annuals which are grown for outside display are divided 
into two classes, viz.. Hardy and Half-hardy. 

Hardy Annuals. 

This class includes all those plants that are able to withstand 
the winter in the open ground. The time of sowing must, how- 
ever, depend largely upon the time when the display of flower 
is required. 

Methods of Raising — For Early Show. — If the plants are 
intended to flower in April and May, the best time to sow is 
in August and September, selecting a w^arm, sheltered border. 
The most suitable soil for the majority of annuals is a sandy 
loam, which, if poor, ought to have been moderately enriched 
with manure, and deeply dug some time previously. 'I'he first 
thing to do, then, is to level the border and make the surface soil 
fine and even by means of a rake ; the seed should then be 
sown in shallow drills, and a little fine soil drawn over it, the 
quantity depending upon the size of the seed, very small seed 
requiring only a mere sprinkling of soil, just enough to cover 
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it, whilst larger seed may have a depth of a quarter of an inch 
or so. 

Sowing in drills, as recommended, is a much better plan than 
sowing broadcast, as the operator is then able to run the hoe 
in between the rows, and so keep the surface of the soil open for 
the admission of air, a state which is very beneficial to the 
young seedlings. Another advantage is that the young 
plants can be much more easily and expeditiously thinned. After 
sowing, a good soaking should be given through a fine rose, so 
as not to disturb the seeds, and a thin shading of tiffany, or 
other light material, should be thrown over the border to pre- 
vent excessive evaporation, and keep it in a uniform state of 
moisture. Great care must be taken to remove this as soon as 
the seedlings show the slightest sign of breaking through the soil, 
or they will be spoiled. As soon as the seedlings appear, and 
are large enough to handle, they should be thinned, so as to 
get sturdy little plants, which are better able to withstand the 
winter, and are also in a much better condition for removal 
to their permanent positions in spring. If allowed to grow up 
without thinning, the roots become matted together, and get 
broken during transplanting, and the plants are thereb^^ weak- 
ened. After thinning, the only attention that is needed is to 
keep them well watered and free from weeds durin^, the 
remainder of the autumn. If exceptionally hard weather sets in 
during the winter, they may have a few dry leaves, or other 
light material, thrown in amongst them, so as to break the 
force of the frost. The best time to transplant into their 
flowering positions is in March, or L-ven earlier, if the weather will 
allow. At this sowing, only the hardiest kinds should be sown. 

February Sowino. — This may be done in a cold frame 
or handlight, thinning out . the seedlings when large enough, 
and finally transplanting into their lowering quarters during 
favourable weather in April and May. The general plan, however, 
is to sow the seed in pans or boxes in a warm house, prick 
off the seedlings into other boxes, gradually hardening them off, 
by inuring to light and air, and afterwards transferring to the open 
border when fear of sharp frost is past. A very handy size of box 
is one about i 8 in. or 2oin. long, by loin. to i2in. wide, and 4in. 
deep. 

Late Sowing. — For late summer and autumn display, the 
usual plan is to sow where the plants are intended to flower, in 
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April, May, and even June, if a late autumn show is needed; the 
seed ought to be sown thinly in patches or broad masses, if effective 
displays are aimed at, taking care that this is not done in wet 
weather, when the soil is in a pasty condition. The ground should 
be deeply dug and enriched with old hotbed manure, leaf-mould, 
&c., the surface being made fine by raking. It is a mistake to 
apply too much manure, especially cow'- or horse manure, as over- 
abundant nutriment tends to promote vegetative growth rather 
than the production of flowers. At the same time a sowing may 
be made in pans in a cool house, and the seedlings pricked 
off singly into small pots ; these come in very useful for trans- 
ferring to the open border, taking the place of those which 
have flowered earlier and have been removed. 

General Treatment of Hardy and Half-hardy Annuals 
Grown in the Open Border. — When annuals are sown in the 
positions in which they are intended to flower, one of the most 
important items to be observed in their cultivation is that of 
thinning, and it is one that well repays for the time occupied in 
its execution. Very often annuals are sown thickly in patches 
in the borders, and allowed to run into flower without anv 
attention being jiaid to this important item, and the result is 
that they neither blossom so Ireely nor are the flowers so fine 
as when properly thinned. As soon as the seedlings are large 
enough to be easily handled, thinning must commence, pulling 
out all the weakly seedlings, and leaving only those that 
promise to make sturdy, healthy specimens. Finally, they 
should be thinned so as to leave from three to a dozen to the 
square foot, the (juantity depending upon the size of the mature 
plant : each one must have sutihcient room to develop properly. 
Slugs very often prove a nuisance in the garden, and they 
appear to be particularly fond of annuals when in the young 
state, so that the gardener will act wisely if he is on the alert 
to prevent their ravages. They seem to have a decided objec- 
tion to soot, and it is, therefore, a good j)lan to sprinkle a little 
over the soil previous to sowing and working it in, afterwards 
scattering a little over the surface. A ring of dry sharj) sand is 
sometimes placed around the patch of seedlings for the same 
purpose ; but bran laid in patches, or brewers’ grains similarly 
disposed, wdll be found very attractive. 

Staking is another point which must be attended to, if the 
plants are to be shown off to the best advantage ; and it i.s 
unfortunately a point wliich is very often done badly. I'here 
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cannot possibly be anything more unsightly in an otherwise 
neat and well-kept garden than that of seeing a number of thick 
rough stakes about the border. When stakes are used they 
<night to be placed so as to be as little seen as possible ; the 
stakes themselves should also be neat in appearance, and pre- 
ferably green-painted ones, so that if it is impossible to hide 
them, they will not strike the eye as unsightly objects. Another 
thing to avoid in staking is that of placing a single stake 
in the centre of a group of annuals, or, in fact, any other 
plants, and binding the whole lot to it in a bundle, much after 
the same fashion as a sheaf of corn. If one stake only is 
used, the plants should be looped up lightly to it, not bound 
up tightly, as though the owner were afraid of them running 
away. Staking is an operation which must be attended to in 
good time, as when once the plants get beaten down by wind or 
rain, it is no easy matter to stake them so that they may again 
appear neat and tidy. For graceful, loose-growing subjects, such 
as Gypsophilas, Coreopsis, &c., it is best to use twiggy branches, 
placing them around and amongst the plants in good time, so 
that when the plants have grown to their full size, the supports 
will be hidden amongst the foliage. 

If the foregoing operations are promptly attended to, together 
with those of weeding and watering, these lovely plants will well 
repay the cultivator for his pains by a display of flowers vrhich 
ought to convince even the mo'^t fastidious of^ observers that 
annuals arc worthy of a place in every British garden. 

The following is a selection of hardy kinds : 

Adonls i«E.STiv.^Lis (Fig, 35), clten 
known as Adonis Flos^ the Pheasant s 
Eye, is a compact free-flo>vering little 
plant, ift. in height, producing its 
beautiful crimson-scarlet flow'ers in June 
and July ; it forms a very effecthe 
border plant, and is quite easy ol 
cultivation. 

Agrostem M A cceli-rosa (Rose of 
Heaven), often referred to Lychnis^ is 
a free-flowering and exceedingly pretty 
plant, ift. high, the flowers varying in 
colour, some being white, others rose, 
whilst others again have a tinge ot 
purple in them. It flowers in July. This 
ly sometimes given under the name of 
Eudianthe m/i-rosa. 



Fig. 35.— Adonis 

iESTIVAUS. 
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There is a variety grown in gardens, fimhriata^ having rose- 
coloured flowers with w’hite centres, which is certainly an 
improvement on the type. As its name implies, it has fringed 

p)etals (Fig. 36). Another 
variety, with dark purplish 
flowers and of neat, compact 
habit, is known as purpurea 
it forms an ornamental plant 
for growing in dense patches 
in the border. 

Alvssum maritimum, 
often known as Kivniga 
maritima^ is the Sweet Alys- 
sum. Though only growing 
6in. high, it forms a charming 
little bedding plant, valuable 
also for rockwork and for 
edgings in the spring flower 
garden, producing, as it does, 
numerous small white flowers 
on its much-branched stem. 
It commences to flower in 
early spring, and continues 
throughout most of the sum- 
mer. It produces seed in 
abundance, and if not inter- 
fered with, will become self- 
sown. It is an e.xcellent 
bee-plant, and is familiar 
in some gardens under the 
name of Alyssum odoratum. There are in cultivation two or 
three varieties of it, viz.. Little Gem, a dwarf compact-growing 
plant, only 4in. high, suitable for edging, and Rock Aly.ssum, 
a dwarf, spreading plant, valuable for rockwork, baskets, or vases. 
Roth varieties have w’hite flowers. A variegated form is also 
grown. 

Amblyolepis setic;era (Helenium setigerum ), — A composite 
plant, with fragrant orange-yellow flowers. It is a native of 
Texas, and, in this country, grows from ift. to 2ft. high. 
Although seen at its best in July, it flowers most of the 
summer. 

Ambrosia mf.xicana is a fragrant hardy annual, growing 2ft. 
high ; it is valuable for bedding on account of its sw'eet-scented 
and ornamental foliage. 

Ammobium alatum (Winged Everlasting) is clo.sely related 
to the Gnaphaliums. It has white, chaffy flowers, with numerous 
yellow disk-florets, borne from May to September ; height from. 



I'lC,. 30 . — Agrostemma cceli-rosa 

FIMfiKIATA. 
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lift, to 3ft. On light sandy soils, it very often assumes a 
perennial form, but on heavy ground it should be treated as an 
annual. It does well if seed is sown in the autumn, the plants 
being kept in a cool house until spring. The variety grandi- 
floruniy with flowers almost twice as large as the type, and 
much whiter in colour, forms a fine ornamental border plant, 
and is also much prized for cutting. It grows about 2ft. high, 
comes true from seed, and is a decided improvement on the 
species. 

Anchusa affinis, one of the Borage Worts, with cobalt-blue 
flowers, blossoms all the summer and autumn. It is of bushy 
nabit, growing about ift. high. 

Avena sTERiLis (Animated Oat) is an elegant plant, growing 
aft. high, and producing loose panicles of drooping barren flowers; 
it belongs to the same genus as the common Oat, and is easily 


grown. 

Bartonia aurea (Fig. 37) is a very ornamental and deco- 
rative plant, with large " golden-yellow flowers an inch or more 
across ; they open in the evening, and are then very fragrant \ 
as they fade they assume a reddish tinge. It grows to a height 
of lift., and produces flowers 
about June. It is best sown 
in .April, in the position in 
which it is intended to 
flower, the seedlings being 
thinned out to a distance of 
4in. The seed should only 
have the merest sprinkling 
of soil over it, as it is very 
fine, and if buried too deep 
it would be impossible for it 
to push through. It is best 
grown in patches in the 
herbaceous border, where its 
bright flowers are shown off 
to advantage ; it would also 
do admirably in a prominent 
position in the rock garden, 
care being taken that it does 
not smother any of the 
dwarf-growing alpines. 

Bkiza minor (Small Quaking Grass) (Fig. 38), ^ 

B. gracilis and B. minima, is one of our Yt ,s 

found occasionally in the southern counties ! 

very, much like the common Quaking Grass, “Yhl 

smaller, seldom growing more than 8in. V’ch'^and te dS 
seed may be sown in the open border in March, and the pa 



Fig. 3:.— Bartonia aurea. 
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will then flower in June and July. It is a very ornamental, 
graceful plant, and is alike at home in the hardy fernery and 
in the herbaceous border. It is also largely grown for cut 
flowers, as it is exceedingly useful for making up bouquets and 
for the decoration of vases ; for this purpose a large batch of 



Fig. 38. — Briza minor. Fig. 3i^ — Briza maxima. 


it should be grown in a part of the garden devoted entirely to 
growing plants for cut flowers, and when the branches are full 
grown they should be cut and placed in stands to dry, or hung 
up in light airy positions in the sheds. Another good ornamental 
grass is maxima (Fig. 39). 

Cacalia coccinea (Flora’s Paint-brush) is an attractive 
composite border plant, growing to a height of lUt., and 
producing brilliant scarlet flowers. Cacalia aurea is mucli the 
same in height and habit, but differs in having bright orange- 
coloured flowers. These species form excellent border plants, 
and the cut flowers are sought after for bouquets and vases. 
Cacalias should be sown in the border in April. 

Calandrinia SPECIQSA (syn. C. Menzicsii) is one of the Rock- 
Purslanes, and is useful for either borders or rockwork. It is 
-very dwarf-grow-ing, seldom exceeding 6in. in height, yet 
producing large, rosy-purple flowers, lin. across. It should be 
grown in a light, sandy soil, and if sown early in spring w'here 
it is intended to flower, a succession of blossom will be kept up 
from June to September. As the Calandrinias only open their 
flow’ers during bright sunshine, they should have a sunny 
situation given them. A white variety is now offered, under the 
name of C. speciosa alba ; this may either be grown separately or 
mixed with the type, in which case it shows off to advantage. 

Calendula. — C. officinalis (Pot Marigold) is an interesting 
old-fashioned garden plant, grown extensively for its large 
yellow flowers. The typical plant grows to a height of 2ft., 
and flowers from June to September. If sown in March or 
April, and the plants thinned to pin. apart, they form excellent 
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subjects for the mixed herbaceous border ; they are also suitable 
for showy positions in the wild garden or w'oodland, in which 
situations they should be sown or planted to form bold groups. 
A large number of varieties are now sent out, amongst the 
best being Meteor, double, yellow, striped with brown, ift. ; 
Orange King, ift. ; Yellow Queen, double; Prince of Orange, 
ift. Calendula pluvialis {Dimorphotheca pluvialis\ the Cape 
Marigold, is a free-growing subject, very effective in beds and 
borders, producing large single white flowers, with golden centres, 
the underside of the petals being of a rich maroon colour. It 
is a plant somewhat resembling a Marguerite, and grows to a 
height of I Sin. Flowers in June and July. 


Calliopsis. — The plants 
found in catalogues under 
this name will be noted under 
“ Coreojisis.” 

Callirhoe pedata (Poppy 
Mallow) is an elegant mal- 
vaceous plant with beautiful 
saucer-shaped flowers of a 
brilliant carmine, with a white 
centre. It grows to a height 
of 2 ft. Seed should be sown 
early in spring, steeping it well 
before sowing, and transplant- 
ing into a moderately dry soil, 
in which position it will com- 
mence to flower in July, and 
will keep on until quite late 
in the autumn. The variety 
nana is a dwarf form, growing 
ift. high, w’ith flowers like the 
type. It thrives best in poor 
dry soil, and is very effective 
in flower-beds and borders. 
As the Callirhoes make tap- 
roots, great care must be 
taken in transplanting. 

Centaurea. — C Cyanus 
(Cornflower, Fig. 40) is one 
of the loveliest of our blue- 
flowered annuals. It is a 



Kiii. 40.— Centaurea Cyanus. 


colour is a bHcht blue, considerable variation is shown, some 
beinc found with pure white, others with purplish flowers, whilst 
o£ 5 n of a deep ’rose. Several named varieties are 
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now advertised, such as Victoria Blue, a lovely little plant for 
edgings, rockwork, tVc., with bright blue flowers ; it is very 
dwarf, growing only 6in. high; Emperor William, another dwarf 
annual, with blue flowers, iJtc. 

These varieties of C. Cvamis are exceedingly showy plants 
for the herbaceous border, and also make charming pictures 
when grown in quantity in wild gardens and woodlands. A 
small bed in the flower-garden would produce a grand display 
if sown with mixed seed, saved from the dwarf-growing kinds. 
The cut flowers are also highly prized for vases and bouquets. 
The Cornflower will stand our hardest winter outside without 
injury. It is best sown in the early autumn in beds, to be 
transjflanted in the earlv spring into its flowering cjuarters : it 
would do equally well if sown at the same time of the year 
in the position in which it is intended to flower. C. is a 

showy annual with fine blue flowers, having crimson centres. 
It is rather like the common Cornflower, but has brighter flowers, 
and is much dwarfer, growing only ift. high. C. suareo/c’/zs, 
more generally known as Sweet Sultan, is an effective plant. 

with showy thistle-shaped 
flowers, useful for cuttin.: 
for bouquets ; they are 
very fragrant, and last a 
long lime in water. There 
are three varieties with 
white, purple, and yellow 
flowers, the last-mentioned 
being much the prettiest. 
If sown in autumn the 
plants produce larger 
flowers and also blossom 
longer than if .sown in 
spring. They grow to a 

height of lift. 

C H k Y.S.\ N'l H E.M U .\I S. - 
These form a lovely set 
of plants, and should be 
■ y -y '^''‘^0’ garden, 

^ ^ ^ whether large or small. 

They are exceedingly free 
flowering, of neat, robust 
habit, and arc very use- 

Fi(i. 41 .— Chrysanthemum carikatum ful decorative subjects, 

Burridgeanum. whether grown in beds 

by themselves, in large 

patches in the mixed flower-border, or in bold groups in the 
wild garden. The cut flowers are also highly appreciated for 
bouquets. C. carinatum (Tricolor Chrysanthemum, or Summer 
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Marguerite, as it is often called) is extensively grown in 
beds and borders, and is also valuable for cut flowers. It 
attains a height of 2ft., producing its purple and white flowers 
during August. Numerous varieties of it are now in cultivation, 
one of the best being Burridgeanum (Fig. 41), a compact- 
growing ])lant, bearing white or yellow flowers, with crimson 
or purplish-brown rings, enclosing a purple disk, and growing 
to a height of i8in. ; Lord Beaconsfield, a form with mauve 
and yellow flowers growing 2 ft. high, is also very good. There 
are numerous others, some with large handsome double flowers 
of many beautiful shades ; others with double fringed flowers in 
white, rose, orange, scarlet, crimson, &c. ; others, again, with 
bright single flowers \ whilst a further section have pretty 
golden leaves. 

C. coronarium (Crown Daisy) is a useful border-plant, 
thriving well under the influence of smoke. It is, therefore, a 
favourite in town gardens, growing to a height of aift., and 
flowering continuously from July to September. The typical 
flower is yellow, but under cultivation, and in the hands of the 
hybridist, several forms have originated, so that we now have 
varieties with double yellow, white, and lemon flowers. It is 
best sown in April or early in May. C. segetum (Corn Marigold), 
although a British plant, is worthy of a position in the flower- 
border. It grows to a height of i8in., and produces its yellow 
flowers from June to August. The variety grandiflorttvi is a 
first-rate border-plant, growing 2ft. high, and bearing very large 
rich yellow flowers, which are greatly valued for cutting. 

C1.ARKIAS are free-flowering border plants, of light, graceful 
habit, and very easy of culture. The seed may be sown outside in 
September, either in permanent positions or in beds for trans- 
planting into the open border as soon as large enough ; these 
will flower well in the early spring. The first sowing in spring 
should take place in March, thinning ilie plants to about 9in. apart ; 
these will flower in July, when the autumn-sown plants are past 
their best. Other sowings for succe.^sion should be made until 
about the beginning of June, these keeping up a supply of flowers 
until the end of October. C/ar^m is an erect-growing 

much-branched annual, 2ft. high, bearing numerous purple or 
rose-coloured flowers on long leafy raceme^. There are now many 
forms of this species, with different coloured flowers. These 
form strong branching plants, very profuse flowering, and are 
very effective subjects when grown as border plants; they are also 
extremely useful when grown in beds by themselves whether the 
kinds are kept separate or mixed. The variety Tom Thumb, with 
rose-coloured flowers, grows only ift. high, and is an excellent 
])lant for sunny spots in the rockery, or in the front of the 
herbaceous border. C, pulchella grows 2ft. in height, producing 
its flowers in June; it is easily distinguished from C. elegans by 
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its deeply trilobed petals, those of eltgans being entire. The 
typical flower is deep rose-coloured, but plants now exist with 
flowers varying from pure white to dark purple, some being single, 
others double. All are exceedingly showy, and should be grouped 
in mixed borders where their bright colours will be highly appre- 
ciated. As cut flowers, they are also in great demand. 

CoLLiNSiA. — C. bicolor (Fig. 42) is a pretty, profuse-flowering 
plant, I ft. high, the upper lip of the corolla being white, whilst 
the lower lip is of a purplish colour. It will stand smoke well, 
and consequently is very useful for growing in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns. i'he 
seed may be sown in autumn, 
and the plants protected 
slightly during severe weather 
in winter, when they will 
flow^er freely in May. It 
sown in March and April 
they will flower in about 
three months from the time of 
sowing. A white variety is 
also in cultivation under the 
name of alba or candidissima, 
6*. verna^ a species growing 
I ft. high, and flowering early 

in May, has white flowers, 

with the lower lip of 
a beautiful blue colour. 
Although this plant is so 
handsome, it is seldom seen 
in gardens, and very rarely 
met with in nurserymens 
catalogues. It ought to be 
a plant very widely grown, 
seeing that it produces its 
flowers at a time when 
Fjg. 42. — CoLLiNsiA BICOLOR. annuals are rather scarce. 

The length of time the 
display lasts — from six to eight weeks — ought also to recom- 
mend it as a plant worthy of a place in every garden. 

The seed must be sown in August or early in September 

in pans of light soil, and the seedlings, when large enough 
to be handled, should be pricked off into other pans or 
boxes, and kept cool and damp in a light airy position, so as 
not to force the growth, afterwards transferring to the open 
border in time to establish themselves before winter sets in. 
When treated in this manner they very often flower in April. 
Altogether there are upwards of a dozen species of Collinsia, 
including C. corymbosa^ with the upper lip of a greyish-blue, 
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whilst the lower one is white. These are suitable for growing 
in large patches, sowing the seed in March, and thinning the 
seedlings to a distance of 3in. 

CoLLOMiA cocciNEA is a showy border plant, varying in 
height from i2in. to i8in., and producing its bright scarlet 
flowers during June, July, and August. It is a useful bee- 
plant, and in light warm soils it sows itself every year, the 
plants so obtained being quite equal to the cultivated ones. 


Convolvulus tricolor (C. minor) (Dwarf Garden Con- 
volvulus) is a well-known plant, ift. high, bearing numerous 
large richly-coloured flowers, which are w’hite, with a blue limb 
and a yellowish throat. There are several varieties with white, 
rose, crimson, and blue flowers ; 
these are fine bedding plants 
and are also useful when growm 
in clumps in the border. They 
require a good warm soil, and 
should be kept in a medium 
moist condition. 

Coreopsis is a genus con- 
taining several annuals which 
are largely grown for summer 
decoration, under the name of 
Calliopsis) they are very grace- 
ful border plants, supplying, 
during summer an abundance 
of elegant showy flowers, which 
are greatly appreciated for vases 
and bouquets. They thrive 
almost anywhere, even in town 
gardens; and the bright colours 
of their flowers render them 
objects of remarkable beauty ^3.-CoREOPSIs Drummondi. 

and general garden favourites. 

Coreopsis Drummondi (Fig. 43) is a lovely plant for beds 
and borders; it has golden-yellow flowers, with a rich crimson- 
brown ring surrounding the eye ; it is a much-branched species, 
growing i8in. in height, and flowering in July. Coreopsis 
tineforia, also known as C. bicolory is a slender annual, growing 
to a height of 2ft., and opening its flowers in June; they 

are yellow, with a crimson-brown blotch in the centre. Several 
varieties, differing in the colour of their flowers, are now 
grown, the best of which is undoubtedly nana. It is very 

effective for bedding purposes, lasting for a long time in 
blossom. The following also deserve a place in the gar- 
den : coronaiay a good border plant, i8in. high, with a rich 

yellow centre, spotted with brownish-crimson, flowers in July ; 
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Engeltnanni, with bright yellow flowers, elegant in flower and 
foliage, I ft. high; Stillmamii^ golden-yellow. 

Dianthus. — Here, again, we have a genus containing several 
hardy annuals which are amongst the most decorative of border 
plants, their brilliant colours rendering them indispensable for 
summer bedding and also for cut-flower purposes. Z>. chinensis 
(Chinese Pink) is a plant which has given rise to numerous 
single and double varieties, and although classed as an annual, 
it will live for two or three years if the winters are mild. The 
seed should be sown in February in a cool house, pricking off 

the seedlings when 
large enough into 
boxes, and transplanl- 
iiig to the oi)cn border 
in April. 'I'he ])lanis 
will commence flower- 
ing about July, and 
will keep on until late 
in the autumn : they 
grow to a height of 
I ft., and bear red 
flowers. The various 
forms are usually 
classed under two 
heads, viz. : 

'I'he I/eddt'U'igii sec- 
tion, containing Oim- 
son Belle, with large 
handsome flowers of a 
l)eautiful blood-crimson 
colour ; height ifl. 
Eastern (^)ueen, with 
large flower.s, marbled 
rose and white; height 
ift. Hedd€wi}iii {diadt- 
matus) ftotc-pkuo (Fig. 
44), a Japanese variety 
of dwarf and compact habit, with large, very double flowers. 
Mixed seed of this section may also be procured. 

The laciniatus section comprises Salmon Queen, a new and 
fine addition to the annual Pinks, with large, single, beautifully- 
fringed flowers of a soft salmon colour; height ifi. Snowflake, 
with single fringed flowers, varying from pure white to blush ; 
height I ft. Midnight, with deep rich maroon double flowers, 
shaded with black. Choice mixed seed may also be obtained of 
the laciniatm section, from which a batch of" plants may be raised, 
producing flowers of rich and varied colours, with fringed petals. 
Seeds of the single and double forms may be obtained separately. 



Fifr. 44 . — Luamhc.^ chinensjv 
Hkodewjgii flore-elexo. 
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Erysimums are effective border plants, succeeding well in any 
ordinary garden soil. Erysimum arkansanum (Western Wall- 
flower) has fine, showy, clear sulphur-coloured flow’ers, much 
resembling those of the common Wallflower ; it grows from 
i2in. to I Sin. high. E. Perofskianum has dense racemes of 
brilliant orange-coloured flowers, and is a desirable plant for 
beds, borders, rockwork, edgings, &c. ; ift. high. For spring 
decoration, the seed should be sown in September; w'hilst for 
summer display it is best sown in March or April. 

Eucharidiums are free-flowering annuals of the Evening 
Primrose family, and somewhat resemble the Clarkias in 
appearance. If sown out-of-doors in the autumn they are a 
lovely sight in early summer. The spring-sown seed w'ill come 
into flower in about eight weeks from the time of sowing, and 
remain in flower for a long time. E. Breweri has light rose- 
coloured fragrant flowers, is early and of elegant form, and 
grows only 6in. high. E. concinnum has lilac-purple flowers on 
long stalks. 'Fhe plant known as grandiflorum is merely a 
variety of E. roucmnum with larger flowers ; a white variety 
is also in cultivation. 

Eutoca viscid a (also known as F/iacelia viscidd) is a lovely 
little plant, ift. high, with intense blue flowers ; it is free- 
flowering, very effective in beds and borders, as well as a good 
bee-plant. 

Gaillardia. — G, amblyodon grows 2ft. in height, and bears 
flower-heads of a deep red colour. G, pitlchelia has flower- 
heads rather larger than the last-mentioned, the ray-florf'ts 
being of a crimson hue and tipped with bright yellow ; flowers 
in autumn. There are now several forms in cultivation, 
amongst which are : Lorenziana, with large handsome heads, the 
florets developing into tubular, funnel-shaped structures, in rich 
shades of red and yellow; height lUt. There is a form of 
Lorenziana with double flowers of a beautiful golden shade. 
jDrummoudi or picta, with large red and yellow flowers, and 
somewhat succulent leaves; height i?,ft. Drummondi coccinea^ 
with blood-red flowers having a golden margin ; height ift. 

Mixed seed of the foregoing and other forms may be obtained 
from the nurserymen. Some people make a practice of putting 
in cuttings of such kinds as pulchella and J^rummondi in autumn, 
either inside or under hand-lights, and the plants thus obtained 
are far superior to those raised from seed. In some catalogues 
they are classed as biennials, but as they >vill flower the same 
year as sown, they have a just claim to the title of annuals. 
Whether known as annuals or biennials, they certainly take a 
prominent place amongst our summer bedding-plants on account 
of their rich and brilliant-coloured flowers, the long duration of 
the flowering period, and also for the value of the flowers for 
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bouquets and vases. Large masses in the border or small beds 
of these annual kinds are very effective. 

Gilias are gay little plants, profusely covered with flowers of 
various shades of colour ; they are very attractive when growm 
in masses in the border, and the cut flowers are useful for vase 
work — lasting a long time in water ; they are also valuable bee- 
plants. For spring flo>vering the seed should be sowm in autumn, 
whilst for summer and autumn flowering, the best time to sow is 
towards the end of March or beginning of April , they 
require a rather light rich soil. &. achilleafolia (Milfoil- 
leaved Gilia) has purplish-blue flowers, several together on long 
peduncles; it grows from ift. to lift, high, and flovrers in August; 

there is also a form with white 
and another with red flowers, 
both of them very good. G. 
androsacca (Fig. 45) has lilac, 
pink, or nearly white flowers, w'ith 
dark j'ellow throats ; it grows from 
qin. to i2in., and flowers during 
August ; it is also known as Lepto- 
sip/ion afidrosaceus^ under which 
name it is generally described in 
catalogues. G. capitata bears 
blue sessile flowers in dense 
heads in July; i8in. to 2ft. high. 
G, dcnsiflora {LepiosiphoPi dctisi- 
florus) has soft lilac-coloured 
flowers ; this and the white 
variety grow ift. high, and are 
plants of chaste beauty, in both 
flow’er and foliage ; flowers in 
June. G. diant/widesy a showy 
little plant, 3in. f)r 4in. high, 
w’ilh lilac flow'ers; flowers in July. 
G, laciniata has deep lavender- blue 
flowers, borne in July ; only 6in. high ; makes a fine bedding 
plant ; also useful for rockwwk and edgings. G. micrantha 
(Leptosiphon roseus) produces an abundance of brilliant rose- 
coloured flow’ers, with slender tubes an inch long ; height qin. ; 
flowers in July; the plant is covered wiih numerous long, 
w’cak hairs. G. 7 ni£rantha aurea {Leptosip/wn aureus) is a good 
form, wMth bright golden-yellow flow^ers. G, nivalis (Snow Q)ueen) 
is a lovely little plant, Sin. high, bearing snowy-white flowers 
with golden centres. G, tricolor is a favourite spring- and 
summer-flow’ering annual ; the typical form has a yellow flower 
with a lavender or w’hitish margin, these colours being separated 
by a deep purple ring; it grows from qin. to i2in. high. There 
are several pretty forms including alba^ with pure white flowers, 
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and rubra violacea^ having rose-purple flowers, with a central 
maroon ring. Mixed seed can also be obtained, producing 
plants of various shades — lavender, blue, white^ orange, &c. 

Godetias are amongst the most beautiful of hardy annuals for 
bedding purposes; they are of easy culture, and form sturdy 
little bushes covered with large and handsome flowers of brilliant 
and delicate shades ; the cut flowers last long in water. They 
are now classed under (Enothera by several authorities. 
Many useful garden hybrids are described under Godetia in 
catalogues, viz. : The Bride, i^ft. high, of light, elegant habit, 
with a long spike of flowers, white, blotched with crimson. 
Duchess of Albany, ift. high, with pure white flowers, produced 
in pyramidal clusters. Duke of York, ift. high, having rich 
crimson flowers,, with a large white centre ; Princess of Wales, ift. 
high, a rather old yet good variety, with rosy-crimson flowers. 
Princess Henry, ift. high, with satiny blush flowers; each petal 
blotched with crimson. Lady Albemarle, ift. high, with deep 
crimson flowers ; very showy. Whitneyi, blush-coloured, spotted 
with crimson. Marchioness of Salisbury, ift. high; one of the 
most attractive, bearing a profusion of large bright crimson 
flowers, with a broad white margin ; a very effective bedding 
plant. Gloriosa, ift. high; the darkest-coloured Godetia, with 
deep blood-red flowers ; a handsome plant of compact habit ; 
useful for bedding. 

Gypsophila elegans 
is a graceful plant of 
light, fairy-like growth, 
covered with small lilac 
flowers ; it grows about 
i8in high, and is much 
in demand for cutting. 

G. muralis^ 6 in. high, 
is a lovely little plant 
with rose-pink flowers ; 
it is useful on the 
rockery or as an 
edging plant. 

Helianthus (the 
Sunflower genus) con- 
tains several hardy 
annuals of majestic 
growth, producing large 
showy flowers. These Fig. 46.— Helianthus annuus globosus 
are suitable for wild fistulosus. 

and sub-tropical gar- 
dening; the dwarfer kinds, with smaller flowers, are useful for 
grouping in mixed flower borders. Helianthus annuus (common 
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Sunflower) grows 6rt. high, and produces its large yellowish 
flowers in July. The seed should be sown in a slight hot-bed 
or in pots in February, transplanting into the open ground when 
large enough; it may also be sown outside in March. It likes 
a strong, rich soil, with a quantity of old cow-manure added, and 
in this compost it will often produce flowers a foot across. 
There are numerous varieties now in cultivation, one of the best 
being a. ^s^loimus fisfu/osus (Fig. 46), with large handsome double 
yellow flowers, which, when fully developed, assume a globular 

form. HcliafitJius argo- 
m A Mi//us (Fig. 47) is a 








Fig. 47.— Helianthus aegophvllus. 


charming plant for mixed 
borders, wild gardens, «Js:c. ; 
the whole plant is covered 
with a soft, silky, silvery 

down ; the flowers are 
medium-sized, yellow with 
a dark centre, the ray 
florets being very broad. 
It grows to a height of 
5ft., and flowers in au- 
tumn. There is really 
not much difference be- 
tween this and //. afinnus. 
If. cucutnerifo/ius (Minia- 
ture-flowered Sunflower) 
produces an abundance 
of small rich yellow 
flowers, set off with 
a brownish - black 
centre ; about 3in. 
across ; the plant 
k grows about 3ft. 

^ high, and the stem is 

^ much branched and 

often marked with 


purplish siiols ; the 

leaves are thin and bright green. The form known as Stella 
is new* ; it bears an abundance of golden-yellow dark-centred 
flowers, about 4in. across, the petals of which are elegantly 
tw’isted. Henry Wilde is a distinct variety, bearing branching 
heads of single flowers, 5in. across, golden-yellow, with dark 
centres ; height 6ft. H. a, cali/arnicus has heads of large 
handsome double flowers of a rich yellow ; it is more robust 
in habit than the typical H, annuns^ and the flowers are darker 
coloured. The form of this known as p/emssimus is one of the 
best of the annual Sunflowers, and ought to find a place in 
every mixed border of any pretensions. 
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Helichrysums (Everlastings) are splendid border plants, 
producing an abundance of flowers, which are very valuable 
for the winter decoration of vases. They should be sown inside 
during the autumn, and planted out in April, or else sown very 
early in the year (about February) under glass, and planted 
out during favourable weather in April, so that they may 
have a chance of making plenty of flowers before the autumn 
frosts cut them down. They are sometimes sown rather late in 
the open border, and are conse- 
quently just approaching their best 
when they are spoiled by the early 
frosts in the autumn. H, bracteatiun 
(Fig. 48) is the one generally grown. 

It reaches a height of 3ft., and 
produces its pale yellowish flowers 
in August and September. The 
variety composiUim is a grand double 
form, with various coloured flower- 
heads. There are now numerous 
forms of H. hracteatum in cultivation, 
the following being amongst the best : 

Golden King, with large golden- 
yellow flowers, having orange centres ; 

2ft. high. Silver Queen ; this has 
large handsome snowy-white flowers, 
with centre of orange. Fireball has 
double fiery crimson flowers ; grows 
T5in. high. Mixed seed can also be 
obtained producing plants of various 
colours, viz., white, yellow, orange- 
scarlet, dark maroon, salmon, purple- 
rose, cVr. 

Hiekacium aurantiacum (Hawk- 
weed) is a common plant, succeeding 
in any soil, and growing from i2in. 
to I Sin. high, producing eight to ten 
flowers in each corymb. It begins 
to flower about June, and keeps up a Fig. 48. — Helichrysum 
continuous display for several w^eeks. bracteatum. 

For naturalising in the wild garden 

it is well adapted, and when grown in a large batch proves 
very efi'ective. There are now several forms of it — one with 
bright rose-coloured semi-double flowers, another with pure white 
semi-double flowers, and another with light yellow single flowers 
with a crimson-brown centre, all of them about ift. in height. 

Humulus japonicus (Japanese Hop) is a quick-growing twiner, 
12ft. high, and bears yellowish flowers in July. It is very 
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suitable for covering trellises, &c., or for hiding unsightly 
objects. There is a variegated form, with cream, silver, and 
green foliage. 

Hymenoxys CALiFORNiCA, also known as Shortia californicay 
has a tufted habit. It groivs 6in. high, and produces sheets of 
Daisy-like, bright-yellow flowers, with rich golden centres. An 
autumn sowing in light dry soil \vill produce a brilliant dis- 
play in spring, whilst a batch of spring-sown plants are charming 
during the summer. 

loNOPSiDiUM ACAULE (Violet Cress) is a lovely miniature annual, 
2in. high, and forming dense tufts of foliage, literally smothered 
with tiny pale lilac flowers. It is very neat in habit, and thrives 
best in damp or shady situations, such as the foot of rockwork, 
on old shady walls, <S:c. : for sowing near rugged steps it is 
particularly suitable. It flowers in eight or nine weeks from the 
time of sowing, and very often reproduces itself year after year 
by self-sowing. 

Kaulfussia amelloides is a compact annual, suitable for 
edgings, fronts of borders, rockwork, iScc. ; it also forms a 
carpet ” plant for beds of taller subjects. It grows about 
6 in. high, and produces its pretty Aster-like flowers in June. In 
the typical plant they are of a soft azure-blue tint, but in the 
varieties they differ in colour, some being white, others rose, 
scarlet, and violet. Although this plant goes under the name of 
Kaulfussia amelloides in nurserymen^s catalogues, its proj)er name 
is Charieis heterophyllay Kaulfussia being a genus of Ferns. 

Larkspurs (Delphiniums). — The annual Larkspurs are attrac- 
tive summer bedding-plants, producing a wealth of beauty in 
their bright-coloured flowers; they are very, effective in borders, 
and when planted amongst shrubs, their flowers of various shades 
of white, rose, blue, and purj)le show off to advantage. They 
vary much in habit, some being from 3ft. to 4ft. high, whilst 
others do not exeed ifl. in height ; the flowers last for a long 
time, and are much valued for vase-work. 

The seed should be sown in March or April, in the positions 
where the jjlants are intended to remain, and the seedlings 
thinned out to 4in. or 5in. apart. The branching kinds are 
often sown in the autumn in a light border, and transplanted 
into their flowering (juarlers about March, taking care to lilt 
with as good balls as possible. Slugs seem very fond of Lark- 
spurs, and consequently a constant look-out must be kej)t for 
them ; this is especially needful in the case of the autumn-sown 
seedlings, or they will all disappear before spring. These annual 
Delphiniums are divided into several groups ; for instance, we 
have the Ranunculus-flowered, the Hyacinth-flowered, the Slock- 
flowered, and the branching-stemmed kind. The Ranunculus- 
and Stock-flowered may be obtained in mixed double varieties, 
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growing only ift. high ; the double Stock-flowered, mixed, 2ft. 
high ; the dwarf Hyacinth-flowered — the very compact growth 
of which renders it the best adapted for summer bedding — may 
also be obtained in various colours. In this latter group the 
flowers are set on a more tapering spike, and are farther apart 
than in the Ranunculus- and Stock-flowered. 

The branching-stemmed kinds may be obtained in colours of 
white, carmine, deep blue, &c., the plants growing to a height 
of 2ft. or 2^ft. They have originated from D, consolidum^ a 
species with branching stems and deep blue flowers. It is a 
native of Britain, growing lift, to 2ft. high, and producing its 
flow’ers from April onwards throughout the summer. There is a 
form of this, known as candelabrum^ which bears pyramidal 
spikes of variously-coloured flowers, and is especially w'orthy of 
extended cultivation. 

The Common Larkspur {Delphinium Ajacis) is one of the 
species which is responsible for the large number of beautiful 
forms now in cultivation. It has showy blue flowers, 
sometimes red or white, borne in long, loose racemes. It is an 
erect, hairy annual, growing from ift. to lift, high, and pro- 
ducing its flowers about June. 

Lasthenia CALiFORNiCA, a small form of Z. g/abrala, is a 
composite plant, and valuable for beds, borders, &c., when grown 
in broad tufts. If sowm in September and October, it produces 
a sheet of rich deep golden flowers in spring, just when the 
Candytufts and early Phloxes are at their best ; whilst if sown 
in April, it is very effective in June and July. It grows from 
9in. to I Sin. high. 

Lathyrus odoratus (Sweet Pea) is a hardy annual climber, 
grow’ing to the height of 5ft. or 6ft., and is such a universal 
favourite that its merits scarcely need description. It is certainly 
one of the very best of our hardv annuals, and whether grown 
as a floral screen to shut out unsightly objects, as an ornamental 
plant in the mixed border, or as a scarce for yielding cut flowers, 
its position is simply invaluable. Many people grow a hedge of 
Sweet Peas entirely for this latter purpose, and, at the same 
time, the hedge forms a very attrattive ul)ject in the garden. 
A common practice is that of sowing small patches of seed of 
mixed varieties towards the back of the herbaceous border, and 
placing tall, stout bushy staked around them, so that the Peas 
may climb up, and in this way form objects of great beauty. 
When they reach the top of the supports, the points of the 
stems should be pinched out. 

The best time for sowing is in the early spring — March or 
beginning of April — in soil which has been deeply dug and 
plentifully manured. Some gardeners make another sowing 
about the end of May for late autumn w^ork, but this is 
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unnecessary, as when the earlier sown batches get overgrown and 
untidy, all that is required is to cut the long growths off with 
the hedge-shears, and in the course of a few days, new growths, 
bearing an abundance of flower, will be produced. During hot, 
dry weather they must not be allowed to suffer from want of 
water, and at this time, occasional applications of weak liquid 
manure will prove advantageous. 

Varieties of the Sweet Pea are now innumerable, and may 
be obtained either separately or in mixed colours varying from 
pure white, as in Emily Henderson, to dark maroon, shaded with 

black, as in Stanley. Captain of 
the Blues produces large handsome 
flowers, and is said to be the finest 
Blue in existence. Cupid is a very 
dwarf variety of Sweet Pea, growing 
only about 5in. in height ; it is a 
wonderfully free blossomer, bearing 
large waxy pure white flowers. There 
are several other species of Lathyrus 
that are annual, and although none 
of them rival the Sweet Pea in point 
of beauty, some of them form very 
pretty border plants, such for instance 
as Z. thigitanus^ with red and purple 
flowers, growing 3ft. high, and flower- 
ing in June and July. 

Lavatera trimestris (I'ig. 49) 
is an annual, growing from 2ft. to 
3ft. high, producing an abundance 
of large rose-coloured flowers in 
June. It thrives well in a rich, 
light soil. The seed may be sown 
in the open border either in the 
autumn or in early spring. It is 
I- JO. 49.— Lavatera a valuable subject for large borders, 

TkiMESFRis. and for planting in wild gardens, &c. 

There is also a variety known as 
alba^ with beautiful snowy-white flowers. 

Lavja eleoans is a composite annual, growing ift. high, and 
flowering from May to August ; it has yellow flowers, bordered 
with white. Z. j^landuiosa has beautiful pure white flowers, and 
forms a profuse-flowering plant for beds and borders, remaining 
for a long time in blossom. 

Leptosiphon. — The plants usually found under this name arc 
dealt with under “Gilias.” 

Limnanthes Douglasi is a dwarf annual, growing from 6in. 
to Sin. high, and producing yellow flowers shaded to white, and 
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very sweet-scented. It is of a spreading, prostrate habit, and 
proves of great value for spring and summer decoration on 
banks and rockwork, and as an edging in borders. Being 
extremely hardy, it is suitable for autumn sowing, and may thus 
be had in flower very early in spring ; if required for summer- 
blossoming, the best time to sow is in March. This is a plant 
that should be sown by all bee-keepers, as bees are very fond 
of the flowers. A white variety is also in cultivation. 

Linaria. — This genus yields several pretty annuals — charming 
free-flowering plants, useful for beds and borders, the flowers 
being much prized for bouquets and vases. Z. bipartita has 
violet-purple flowers, resembling those of a Snapdragon ; it grows 
from 6 in. to izin. high, and flowers from June to September. 
The variety alba has snow-white flowers, with a golden blotch. 
Z. maritima has pale yellow flowers, with an orange palate. 
It is of the same height as the last-mentioned species, and 
proves to be an exceedingly free blossomer. Z. reticulata 
has deep purplish flowers, grows from ift. to 2ft. high, and 
flowers in June and July. The variety aiireo-purpurea has deep 
purplish flowers, with a golden blotch ; it is a very striking plant, 
growing about lit. high. Z. tristis is a charming plant, growing 
about pin. high, and flowering in July ; it has yellow flowers, 
blotched with crimson, and forms a suitable subject for edging, 
bedding, or for rockwork. 

Linu.m grandiflorum (Red Flax) is a useful annual, growing 
ift. in height, and producing its crimson flowers in June and 
July. The seed may either be sown in February or March 
under glass, and the seedlings transferred to the open border as 
soon as large enough ; or it may be sown in April in the position 
where the " plants " are intended to flower. Z. grandiflorum 
coccincum (rubrum) is one of the brilliantly coloured of 

summer annuals, producing flowers 01 a glowing crimson hue. 
It may be had in flower from Mav to October by successive 
sowings, and as it is very free-flowering it forms an exceedingly 
ornamental i)lant for beds and borders. 

Lupinus (I.upin) is a genus containing several handsome 
annual species, and from which havi* sprung innumerable 
beautiful hybrids. They are all graceful ^ plants, the elegant 
racemes being much prized for cutting. I lie dwarf varieties 
form capital beds by themselves, whilst the taller-growing ones 
are effective in mixed borders. Z. IJart^vefli has blue and 
pink flowers; it grows from lift, to 2ft. high, and flowers 
in July. Z. luteus is the well-known dwarf yellow Lupin; 
it grows ift. high, and produces its fragrant flowers in July 
and August. Z. Menziesii is a handsome bushy plant, covered 
with racemes of showy bright yellow flowers, and grows lift. high. 
Z. hybridus atro-coccineus is one of the best, growing 2 ift. 
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high, and producing elegant racemes of crimson-rose-coloured 
floAvers, tipped with white. Z. nanus (common Dwarf Lupin) 
is a lovely plant for beds and the fronts of borders; it grows 
only I ft. high, and produces its lilac and blue flowers in July. 
The variety albus has pure white flowers. Z. subcarnosus has 
handsome deep blue flowers, with white eyes ; it grows i ft. 
high, and is much prized for cutting. Z. Cruikshankii is an 
erect-branched annual, growing 3ft., and bearing blue, white, and 
pink flowers during July and August. It is a splendid border 
plant, and goes by the name of mutabilis versicolor in some 
nurserymen’s catalogues. 

Malope trifida grandiflora is a showy plant for large 
mixed flower-borders and for shrubberies. It grows to a height 

of 2ft., and bears dark 
glossy rose-crimson flowers 
in June and July. There 
are two varieties : alba^ 
with pure white flowers, 
and rosea^ with flowers of 
a pretty blush shade. 

MaTHIOLA lllCORNIS 
(Night-Scented Stock) has 
lilac flowers, which in the 
morning and evening, and 
also after a shower of 
rain, emit a delightful 
fragrance perceptible at a 
considerable distance. It 
grows ift. high, and 
flowers in spring. 

M 1 o N ON 1 /IT E ( Reseda 
odor at a) is a universal 
favourite, being grown in 
almost every garden, how- 
ever small. It grows 
about I ft. high, and may 
be had in flower outdoors 
from May to October. 

Fig. 50. - Nkmophila insignis. The flowers are yellowish- 

Avhite in colour, with saf- 
fron anthers. The seed may be sown in the borders in April 
and May for flowering in June and July; another sowing' might 
be made in June for flowering in late autumn. It is always 
advisable to thin the seedlings early to a suitable distance apart, 
as they then grow much stronger, and flower much freer than if 
left crowded. The plants like a rich, moderately-heavy soil, and 
especially delight in a cool, moist situation ; but seed might 
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with advantage be sown on dry banks, the margins of gravel- 
paths, and in any dry, sunny situations, as although the plants 
do not grow so freely, the fragrance of the flowers is more 
powerful. They are suitable for either border or pot-culture, 
and the flowers are much prized for cutting, as they emit such 
a delightful perfume, and last so long in water. Numerous 
varieties are now offered by the trade. 


Nemophilas are charming little annuals, very uniform in 
height, comprising colours of strong contract ; they are of the 
easiest culture in any ordinary garden soil, and are very useful 
for the adornment of rockeries, small beds, or for ribbon borders 
and edgings. Some pretty combinations may be produced by 
arranging masses of them in harmonising colours. For a spring 
display seed should be sown early in August, preferably where 
the plants are intended to flower, and for summer-flowering the 
best time to sow is in April. Nemophila insignis (Fig. 50) has 
bright blue flowers with white eyes ; it grows to a height of 
i8in. Several fine varieties have originated from it, viz., grandi- 
fiora, with large clear light blue flowers having white centres, 
more than an inch across ; it grows only Qin. high, and for 
beds, borders, and ribbons is very effective. insignis alba 
has pure white flowers, and forms a charming companion to 
grandifiora. N i. viarginata has blue flowers with a white 
edge. N. maciilata is a species growing 6in. high, and is to be 
seen at its best about June. It is a hairy plant, and bears large 
handsome white flowers, with a violet blotch on each lobe of 
the corolla. X, atomaria i^Menziesii) has w-hite flowers, with 
purple spots. 


Nigellas are graceful border 
plants with Larkspur-like foliage, the 
flowers being partially hidden by the 
curious fine feathery green bracts. 

The seed should be sown towards 
the end of March or in April, in 
light warm soil in the open border, 
and the seedlings thinned out to 6in. 
apart. X. damascena (Love-in-a-Mist) 

IS the one most generally growm ; it 
has bright-green finely-cut foliage, and 
bears large white or blue flowers sur- 
rounded by mossy bracts. It attains 
a height of from izin. to i8in., and 

flowers in July. The double-flowered ,r » • • -i 

varieiv, /i»re-/>leno (fig. sO, is ver>- good. .A. (Devil- 

in-a-B'ush) has showy blue flowers, with blood-coloured stamens; 
the varieties alfni and atropurpurea, with white and purple-violet 
flowers respectively, are worth growing. 
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Nolanas are trailing plants with Con volvulus* like flowers, 
suitable for rockeries or mixed borders. ^ atriplicifolia has 
blue, white, or yellow flowers ; it grows 6in. high, and flowers 
in July. The seed should be sown in the open border in April, 
and the plants well thinned out 

Papaver (the Poppy genus) contains several annual species 
which are valuable decorative border plants ; the flowers are 
produced in great abundance, and are much prized for vase- 
work. The seed should be sown in March or April where the 
plants are intended to flower. Papaver Hookeri is an orna- 
mental bushy plant, 3fL to 4ft high, 
flowering in autumn. The flowers 
vary in colour from pale rose to crim- 
son, each petal having a white or a 
black spot at the base. P. P/ums 
(common Corn Poppy) has scarlet 
flowers, which are produced in June. 
It grows about ift in height Under 
cultivation it has produced many 
varieties with both single and double 
flowers, amongst which is flore-pleno 
l^Fig. 52), with double flowers. The 
/ollowing garden strains have also 
originated from this species, viz. : 
the Shirley Poi)py, the Carnation- 
flowered, and the Ranunculus- 
flowered. Shirley Poppies, an ex- 
ceedingly popular race of single 
Poppies, raised during recent years 
by the Rev. W. Wilks, are all grace- 
ful j)lants, yielding flowers of various 
colours, embracing delicate shades of 
rose, pink, and blush. By sowing 
in spring and early summer for suc- 
cession, they may be had in flower 
Fig. 52. —Papaver Rhceas from May to October. The seed is 

FLORE-PLENO. Very fine, and should, on this account, 

be sown quite thinly, and merely 
sprinkled over with a little finely-sifted soil, afterwards thinning 
out to Gin. apart. They grow about ift. in height. Carnation- 
flowered, with large handsome double-fringed flowers, of various 
brilliant colours ; grows about 2.Ut. in height. Ranunculus- 

flowered, or French Poppies, have fine double flowers, with 
thin petals; flowers of various colours; height ift. Papaver 

setigeriun is a species with while or violet-coloured flowers, 
growing from ift. to 2ft. high, and flowering in July. It is 
very like the Opium Poppy, but differs in having the teeth 
of the leaves ending in stiff bristles, and in the stem, as 
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well as the leaves being hairy. P, somniferum is the Opium 
Poppy, and produces in July variously coloured flowers from 
white to crimson ; it grows from 2^ft. to 4ft. in height, and has 
given rise to a number of garden forms, of which the Poeony 
flowered is very distinct, with double Pseony-like flowers, 
having broad petals, varying in colour from white to crimson. 
Danebrog (Victoria Cross Poppy, Fig. 53) grows from ift. to 2ft. 
high, and has scarlet flowers with a white spot at the base of 
each of the petals. Murselli (Mikado Poppy) is another strain 
of P, somnifertim^ growing 2ft. high, and producing flowers in 
white and .scarlet. Seed 
of these poppies may be 
obtained in either named 
or mixed varieties ; they 
ought to be grown largely 
in shrubberies, wild gar- 
dens, and woodlands, and 
for distant effect gene- 
rally 

PiiACEi.iAS are showy 
little plants with white, 
blue, or violet flowers ; 
they are of easy culture 
in any ordinary garden 
soil. 1\ con^esta is one 
of the best, growing 
from 9in. to iSin. high, 
and producing numerous 
blue flowers in dense 
heads during June. P, 
tauacetijolia has bluish- 
pink flowers ; it grows to a height ot 2ft., and flowers in June. 

Platystemon californicum (Californian Poppy) is a beautiful 
plant on rockwork and in flower-borders, and is quite easily grown 
in any ordinary garden soil ; it grows ift. high, and bears numerous 
pale cream-coloured flowers during summer. It may be sown 
in either spring or autumn. 

Sanvitalia procumbens is a free-flowering, trailing plant, very 
effective for small beds, edgings, and for rockwork. It grows 
only 6in. high, and yields its miniature Sunflower-like blossoms in 
July. The ray-florets are of a rich yellow colour, whilst those 
of the disk are brown. The double-flowered variety, flore-pUno^ 
is by far the showiest, and has rich golden-yellow flowers re- 
sembling those of a small Ranunculus. 

Saponarias (Soapworts) are dw'arf hardy annuals, &c., of 
the Pink family, very useful for beds and edgings in summer, 
and when sown in autumn are valuable for spring gardening. 
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S. calabrica has pink star-shaped flowers ; it grows 6in. high, 
and flowers in August. There is also a variety, alba^ w^ith pure 
white flowers. 

ScABiosA (Scabious) is a genus containing several annuals which 
produce a fine effect in beds and borders, whilst the handsome 
heads of flowers are much prized for vases and bouquets. If 
sown in February under glass and again in March or April in 
the open border, the plants will flower the same year; it is, 
however, often treated as a biennial by sowing in May or June, 
for flowering early the following summer. S, atropurpurca has 
deep crimson flower-heads, and is sweetly scented. It grows 
from 2ft. to 3ft. high, and flowers in July and August. There 
are numerous varieties, some with double, and others with single 
flowers in various shades of crimson, purple, and yellow. 
Then there are forms with distinctly margined foliage as well 
as those with flowers both margined and sheathed. S. atro- 
purpurea^ as well as being grown extensively for the embellish- 
ment of the outdoor flower garden, is also sometimes cultivated 
in pots for flowering in winter. For this purpose seed 
should be sown during early summer, and the young plants 
potted off singly when large enough, and housed in a cool 
frame. 

.SiLENES (Catchflies) are free-flowering annuals, suitable for 
growing in beds, borders, or on rockwork ; for spring gardening 
they are of great value. If required for spring gardening the seed 
should be sown early in autumn, and for general summer decoration, 
March or April is the best time to sow. .S’, pendiila is a species 
growing ift. high and producing an abundance of bright rose- 
coloured flowers ; the variety compacta is one of the best and most 
useful of the annual Silenes, forming tufts not more than 6in. high, 
smothered wuth numerous bright pink flowers ; a white variety is 
also in cultivation. 

.Si'HENOCiVNE SPECIOSA, now’ known as Ursitiia puic/ira^ is a 
showy annual of dwarf, spreading habit, with rich golden-yellow 
Marguerite-like flowers. It grows from 6in. to ift. high, and forms 
a charming plant for beds and borders, and is also useful for 
cutting. 

V?.xus* Lookinc; Glass (Specularia Specuittm) is a pretty, 
free-flowering annual, suitable for beds or for rockwork. It 

grows ift. high, and in July is covered w'ith bright purple 

bell-shaped flowers, somew’hat resembling those of a Campanula. 
It is one of the showiest of our hardy annuals. There is also 
a white variety in cultivation. 

Veronica syriaca is a dwrarf hardy species, growling 6in. 

high, and bearing bright blue flowers. It is best sown in 
autumn for spring flowering. The variety alba is also 
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useful for the same purpose, the plants being literally covered 
with flowers in the spring. 


Virginian Stocks. — Malcohnia maritima is a well-known free- 
flowering annual, easy of culture in any ordinary garden soil. 
If sown in April, it will flower in June, and by successional 
sowings it may be had in flower from then until September. It 
grows from 6in. to i2in. high, and has lilac, rose, red, and 
white flowers. 


ViscARiA (now in- 
cluded under Lyc/mis) 
is a genus which 
yields several beauti- 
ful plants suitable for 
small beds or for 
masses in the border. 
In nurserymen’s cata- 
logues they are de- 
scribed as hardy 
annuals, whilst some 
authorities prefer- to 
class them as peren- 
nials, Seed may be 
sown in autumn 
for spring flower- 
ing, and again 
in spring for 
summer display. 

V. cardinahs has 
brilliant magenta 
flowers, and grows ift. 
in height. K oculata 
has bright pink flow^ers, 
with a purple eye. It 
grows from Sin. to 
i2in. high, and flowers 
in July. A form having 
scarlet flowers striped 
with white is known as 
the “Carnation-striped.” 
It grows lift. high. 



Whitlavia grandi- Fig. 54 — Whitlavia grandiflora 

FLORA (Fig. 54) is a (Phacelia Whitlavia). 

profuse -blossoming 

annual, with pretty Gloxinia-like flowers, and is charming in beds 
and borders during spring and summer. It grows ift. high, 
and has numerous violet-purple flowers. The variety alba differs 
only from the type in having pure white flowers. The variety 
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known as gloxinioides has deep lavender-blue flowers, with 
white throats. The species W. grandiflora is now known as 
Phaceiia J f hit! avia. 

Xeranthemum annuum is one of the prettiest of hardy 
everlasting annuals. It grows to a height of 2ft., and flowers 
in July ; the seed should be sown in April, in a light rich 
soil. Although the tjpical plant has purple flowers, there 
are now white, yellow, and rich rose-coloured forms ; these 

are not only ornamental as border plants, hut the cut flowers 
are also highly valued when dried for the winter decoration of 
vases, &c. 

Half-hardy Annuala. 

These are plants that cannot stand our winters outside, and 
consequently have to he sown in spring. In favoured localities 
as to soil and climate, nearly all this class of plants may he 
sown in light rich soil in the open border when all fear of frost 
is gone, say about the end of April. If wanted in flower early, 
the assistance of glass and a slight bottom-heat are necessary. 
Make up a slight hot-bed frame with fresh stable manure in 
March, and place several inches of light rich soil over ; when 
the heat is on the decline the seed may be sown thinly, and 
the frame kept close and shaded until the seedlings appear. 
As they burst through the spil, they should be gradually 

inured to light and air, so as to avoid a weak, spindly 

growth. If time will permit, it is best to transplant into a 
gentle hotbed for a few wrecks before removing to the oj)en 
border ; if not, they ought to be thinned, and attention 

paid to weeding and watering during their stay in the seed- 
bed. 

Kai.sing vsdkr Glass. — .Another system very often followed 
in raising halMiardy annuals, is to sow the seed in pans, pots, 
or boxes in the greenhouse, always using good rich light soil, 
composed of fine loam and well-decayed leaf-mould, with a fair 
sprinkling of sand added to keej) it ojien. 'fhe jians or boxes 
should i;e well drained, the .seeds sown broadcast, and covered 
with the finest soil. It is a recogni.sed rule when sowing .seeds 
of this class of plants, or as a matter of fact any seeds under 
glass, that they should not be covered wdth more than their 
own depth of soil ; for outside sowing, however, they are usually 
covered a little deeper. 'I'lic .soil should then be kept in a 
uniform moist condition : a .sheet of glass jilaced over the jian 
or box will tend to keep it moist by preventing excessive 
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evaporation, and consequently less water will be required. When 
watering is necessary, it should be done with a fine rose, 
and with great care, remembering that a strong flow of water 
will disturb the seed, probably washing it all to one side of the 
pan, if not washing it away altogether. A good plan when 
watering very fine seeds, and also the seedlings when they 
appear, is to stand the pots in water up to their rims, so that the 
water moistens the soil from below ; when doing this, care 
must be taken that the water does not flow over the side of the 
pot, or serious consequences will follow. The glass must be 
removed from the pots as soon as the seedlings appear. The 
young seedlings should have plenty of light, but be shaded from 
strong sunlight. As soon as they are strong enough, they should 
be pricked off to give them more room. This may be done into 
pans, boxes, or even into frames, and when they are thus 
established, they may be gradually hardened off, and planted out 
into the open border about the end of May or beginning of June 

The following is a select list of kinds, and an extended list of 
other desirable varieties will be found at the end of this Chapter. 

Ageratums are useful bedders, flowering continuously until 
destroyed by frost; the dwarf forms are charming for edgings 
and for small beds. A, mexicamtm is of free, branching habit, 
growing ift. high; it has lavendcr^hlue flowers. When grown 
for bedding ])urposes it may be either pegged down like the 
Verbena or allowed to grow to its full height. Several forms 
of Ageratum have originated under cultivation, amongst which are: 
Imperial Dwarf, 6in. to qin. high, with porcelain-blue flowers. 
Blue Berfection, g\n, high ; a compa('i variety with dark blue 
flowers. Sncr.vflake, 9in. high ; a free-flowering showy variety, 
with pure while flowers. Inieum. i.Ut. high; a new yellow 
Ageratum, useful for cut flowers. There is also a variety with 
variegated leaves. 

Alonsoa LiNiEOLiA is a charming little annual, i^ft. high, 
with graceful dark green foliage and bright orange scarlet flowers. 
A. ]Varsce 7 Arji/\ i.jft. to 2ft. high, has bright crimson flowers. 
'I'hese are the best of the species, and are quite easy to grow, 
either in the borders or in pots. The seed may be sown in 
IVlarch, and the plants will flower in June and July. 

Amaranthus is a genus containing several effective ornamental 
foliage plants invaluable for bedding purposes. The seed should 
be sown in a hotbed frame in April, and the seedlings trans- 
])lanted when large enough into another hotbed, finally trans- 
ferring to the open border early in June. A. caudatus (Love- 
Lies-Bleeding) (Fig. 55), 2ft. to 3ft. high, has dark, pendent 

I ? 
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racemes of purplish flowers; it is an effective plant in the 
flower border, and when grown in large vases, its peculiar 
drooping habit shows off* to advantage. A creamy-white variety 

is also in cul- 

_ _ livation, and 

although not so 
ornamental as 

^ contrast. They 

usually flower 

f W about August. 

9 hypoihoHiiri- 

’ ^ 1 and forms a 

^ ^ very ornamental 

■ . t ^ P'i'd border-plant, as well as being useful for pot- 

■/ ; H culture. Amaranthus viiliinc/iolicus ruber^ ift. 

c " high, has blood-red foliage and crimson 

/ flowers; it is a compact grower, and largely 

Y^\ used for bedding. A. tricolor (Josej)h^s Coat), 

lift, high, is a beautiful ornamental-foliaged 
; j)lant, the leaves being of a glowing crimson 

^ colour from the base to the middle, the 


/ : ^ 

!'<: I? 
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Fic;. 55. — Amar- 
anth US CACDATUS. 


upper portion being marked yellow and 
bronzy-green; this species and its varieties 
require a light soil and a rather warm situ- 
ation to be w'ell grown. 

Anwgallis (]*imi)ernel) is a genus con- 
taining several dwarf j)lants, suitable for 
edgings and rock work in sunny situations. 
A. indica^ ift. high, is a trailing plant, 
producing numerous small deep blue flowers 
in July. A, grandijiora, 6in. high, has 
various coloured flowers — blue, deep red, t\:c. 
— and is .seen at its best from May inwards 
until the end of summer ; it is very compact 


and neat in habit. A, littifolia^ 9 in. to i 2 in. 
high, has large brilliant blue flowers, .^in. across ; flowers in July. 
There are numerous varieties, including Breweri^ 6in. high, 
v;ith rich scarlet flowers ; san^uinca^ 6in. high, with beautiful 
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ruby-coloured flowers ; TViVmoreana, 6in. high, with bright purple 
flowers and yellow eyes. 

Asters (China), known botanically by the name of Callistcphus 
chuicnsis^ form a splendid class of plants, the decorative value 
of which cannot be over-estimated. For grouping in flower 
borders, or for filling l)eds, they arc indispensable, whilst for pot 
culture and cut flowers they are also much prized. To see 
them in their full beauty, however, they require to be grown 
in masses, and when well cultivated, they produce an abund- 
ance of fine flowers. To have a succession of Asters, the seed 
should be sown at intervals, from the end of February to the 
end of May. The first sowing should be made in a slight 
hotbed frame, pricking out the seedlings into another frame 
when large enough, gradually hardening them off, and transferring 
to the open ground 
in May. The second 
sowing should be made 
two or three weeks later 
in a cold frame, treating 
the seedlings in the 
same manner as the 
first-sown batch. As 
soon as the seeds ger- 
minate in the frames, 
they must have a plen- 
tiful supply of air, being 
careful to avoid chills, 
or a weak batch of 
jilnnts will be the re- 
sult. Attention must 
also be paid to shading Fig. 56 — Truffaut’s PiEONV-FLOWERED 
during hot sunshine, or Aster. 

the tiny seedlings will 

be scorched. For succession, a sowing might be made in the 
open ground in April, and again in May, in a good, rich, 
loamy soil, and this batch will flower after the earlier sowings 
are over. In transplanting from the frames to the open 
borders, the plants should be lifted with good balls of earth 
attached; choose showery weather for the operation, and plant 
in good soil, which ought to have been previously enriched by 
the application of well rotted farmyard manure If the weather 
turns dry, watering must be attended to, so as to avoid, as far 
as i)ossible, checking the plants in their growth. They should 
be planted from 9in. to 12 in. apart each way, and this will 
admit of the hoe being used for keeping the surface open and 
free from weeds. When the plants are well established, and 
have made a mass of root.<, it is a good plan to give them 
a good mulching of rotten manure from an old hotbed ; this 
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will materially help them at a time when they are in need of 
nourishment, viz., when they are producing their flowers. 

The varieties are very numerous, all of which have originated 
from the one Chinese species, Callistephus chinensis ; they are 

divided into several sections, 
according to height, habit, 
kind of flower, suitability for 
bedding, pot-culture, &c. The 
Paeon y-flowered Asters (Fig. 
56) are vigorous plants, 
growing upwards of 2ft. in 
height, and producing large 
incurved flowers of various 
colours ; useful for bedding 
*and for flow’er borders. Vic- 
toria Asters (Fig. 57) are 
amongst the most j)opular 
for either bedding or pot- 
culture ; they are of pyramidal 
habit, I ft. in heiglit, pro- 
ducing an ai)undance of large 
globular flowers, perfectly double and refle.xed. Tliere is also 
a dwarf form of Victoria resembling the type in everything but 
size. Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered Asters (Fig. 58), if sown 
at the same time as the Victoria.s, will flower later, forming a 
nice succe.ssion ; they arc of dwarf, compact habit, and for the 
.size and brilliancy of the 
flowers are ecjual to the 
taller .sections ; the flowers 
are full and reflexed, and 
produced in such abund- 
ance as almost to hide 
the foliage; height ift. 

I>ettcridge's Prize Q)uilled, 
though not such e/feclive 
border-plants, are splendid 
for exhibition pur[X)scs ; 
they are globular, each i)etai 
forming a perfect quill, with 
a curious outer ring of 
guard-petals at the base of 
tile flowers. Comet Asters, 

I ft. to lift, high, have 
curled petals like Japane.se 
Chrysanthemums ; useful for beds or for cut-flowers. Crown, 
or Cockade Asters, lift, to 2ft. high, are suitable for bouc|uets 
and bedding ; the flowers are large, flat, and produced in 
abundance ; the centre of each flower is white, surrounded by 



Fi<;. 58. — CiiKvsAN'J hk.vii;m-flowi:kko 
A-stkk. 
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a distinct belt of lavender, bright crimson, violet, or rose. Dwarf 
Queen Asters, Qin. high, are of spreading growth, exceedingly 
free-flowering, and very useful for cutting. These are the most 
important kinds of China Asters grown in our gardens. Seeds 
of each section may be obtained either in named varicdes or in 
choice mixtures, the latter producing plants of many beautiful 
shades of colour. 

Balsams {Ivipatiens) are amongst the most showy of summer- 
and autumn -flowering half-hardy annuals, suitable either for filling 
beds and borders, or for pot-plants. The seed should be sown 
about the middle of March in sandy soil under glass, pricking 
out the seedlings into thumb-pots when large enough, and removing 
into larger sizes as required — never allowing them to become 
l)ot-bound; they should be grown as near the light as possible, 
and be gradually hardened off by removing to a frame about May, 
finally planting out in the open during June. Balsams require 
a lot of water, and if the supply is short, they will suffer 
in consequence ; a sharp look-out must also be kept for 
slugs and snails, or they will very soon play sad havoc amongst 
these tender subjects. I'here are several sections of Balsams, 
amongst which are the Camellia-flowered, with handsome double 
flowers, resembling Camellias in form and in the arrangement 
of the ]ietals ; these grow i jft. high, and may be procured 
in several varieties. The Rose- and Carnation-flowered differ only 
in the flowers, which resemble, more or less, those of the Rose 
and Carnation respec- 
tively. There is also 
a miniature Balsam, 
growing only 9in. high, 
suitable for pot-culture 
and bedding. This, as 
well as the kinds men- 
tioned above, may be 
obtained in many beau- 
tiful varieties. 

B R ACH VCOM E 1 BERl- 
Di FOLIA (Swan River 
Daisy) (Fig. 59) is a 
plant growing 9in. high, 
flowering during sum- 
mer and autumn, and 
producing an abund- Fig. 59. — Braciiycome iberidifolia. 

ance of beautiful Cine- 
raria-like blue flowers. It is admirably adapted for small beds, 
edgings, and rockwork. A white variety is also grown. 

Browallia elata, i{,ft., is often grown as a half-hardy 
annual, and forms a charming plant for flowering in July and 
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August in warm localities. The typical plant has deep blue flowers, 
but forms with white and pale blue flowers are also known. 

Clintonia pulchella, properly called Downingia^ is a charming 
little plant, 6in. high, admirable for rockwork, bedding, or for 
edgings ; it has blue, white, and yellow flowers, produced during the 
late summer. 

Cosmos bipinnatus (Fig. 6o), 2ft. to 3ft., is a graceful plant, 
with fine feathery foliage and large flowers like single Dahlias; 
they are rose or purple in colour, with yellow disks. Several 
varieties have originated with white, pink, and rose-coloured 



Fig. 60. — Cosmos bipinnatus. 

flowers, whilst the form sulphureus has rich clear yellow flowers, 
and does not grow quite so tall as the others. 

Daturas <Thorn Apples). — Handsome foliage plants, 2ft. to 
3ft. high, with large trumpet-shaped flowers. The seed should 
be sown on a hot-bed in early spring, the plants afterwards 
potted up singly, and planted out in June. D. ceratocauia^ white, 
tinged pink, fragrant ; D, Cornucopias^ rich violet, wdth white throat ; 
and D, Wnghtii (D, meieloides), white, edged lilac, are some of 
the best, with perhaps Golden Queen. 

Grammanthes gentianoides, 3in. high, forms a little tuft of 
fleshy leaves, and is covered with numerous star-shaped flowers, 
varying Jn colour from pale yellow to deep red. It flowers in 
July. Ihe seed should be sown in heat, during March, and the 
seedlings planted out in May in a dry, warm, sunny situation. 
It IS suitable for rockwork, edgings, and also for pot culture. 
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Helipterum Sandfordi {Humboldtianum) is a dwarf, branched 
everlasting, growing from i 2 in. to i8in. high, and flowering about 
July; it has dense corymbs of golden-yellow* flowers w*hich are 
prized for bouquets in both summer and winter. The plant in 
a young state is quite woolly. 

jACOBiE/V. — See Senecio eiegans. 

Lobelias are indis[)ensable for bedding. They are readily in- 
creased by cither seeds or cuttings. Seeds may be sowm in 
February or March in pans of light sandy soil (covered but 
slightly, as they are very minute) and stood in a w*arm house. 
They should afterwards be pricked off into boxes and kept under 
glass until nearly bedding time, when they should be hardened 
off. They may also be sown thinly in row*s, in a frame close to 
the glass, and transferred direct to their flowering quarters. As 
they are liable to sport from seed, the best way to perpetuate 
any special variety is by cuttings ; these may either be inserted 
in autumn, or a few old plants may be taken up, potted, and 
kept in a frame during the wrinter. Early in the spring remove 
them into a warm, moist atmosphere, w’here they wdll soon make 
an abundance of cuttings; these may be taken off, placed in 
a w*arm propagating- frame, and w*hen rooted pricked out into 
boxes and hardened off before bedding-out time. In this way 
any amount of plants of uniform habit may be obtained. 
Z. Erinus compacta is of neat and compact habit, suitable lor 
edgings, &c. ; there is also a white-flowered variety, and one w'th 
golden foliage. Z. pumila magnijica is an excellent bedder, with 
bright blue flow'ers ; it grows only 3 in. high. Z. ramosa is a 
taller-growing form, reaching a height of^Qin. ; it has deep purple- 
blue flow'ers. There are also numerous good named varieties, of 
which Cobalt Blue, Swanley Blue, Crystal Palace, and Emperor 
William, are amongst the best. 

Marigolds (French and African) are used for the em- 
bellishment of mixed flower-borders, and also fot summer-bedding. 
The seed should be sown during the month of April in a frame 
(cold or heated), pricking out the seedlings into another frame 
before finally transferring to the beds or borders about the end 
of May. Seed may also be sown in May, in the place where the 
plants are intended to flowrer, thinning the seedlings to 8in. or 
gin. apart. Maaigolds should be grown in a fairly rich, light soil. 

The African Marigold {Tagetes erecta) is very effective for large 
beds, the fronts of shrubberies, &c. It is of fine, bold aspect, in 
height, and produces large, handsome flowers, chiefly in shades 
of lemon and orange. There is also a dwarf variety. The French 
Marigold (Taeeies patula) is splendid for bedding, for general 
mixed borders, and also for cutting. The taller varieties pro- 
duce the most perfect flowers, but the dwarf ones are the 
best for beds and for small gardens. The flowers are produced 
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in shades of yellow and brown, beautifully striped and marked. 
Several named varieties may be procured, including Dwarf 
Golden, a fine yellow form ; ift high. Liliput, 6in. high, with 
rich brown flowers, edged with golden-yellow. Miniature Queen, 
6in. high, with crimson and yellow flowers. The last two form 
lovely little bushes, and are valuable for small beds, edgings, &c. 
In growing these double varieties, a few are almost sure to 
come single, and these should be pulled up. Seeds of each 
section, selected from fine strains with double flowers, may be 
obtained from any of our seedsmen, either in named varieties 
or in mixed shades of colour. 

Martynia fr.agr.ans, lift, to 2ft. high, thrives in a warm, 
sheltered position. It has large crimson Gloxinia-like flowers, 

sweetly scented, and fol- 
lowed by curious horned 
fruit. It flowers in June. 

Mesembryanthemum 
CRYSTALLINUM (Icc Plant) 
is a trailing annual, 
having ornamental foliage 
covered with ice - like 
globules. It will trail 3ft. 
or 4ft. in the season, and 
produce its inconspicuous 
white flowers from May 
to August. The seed 
should be sown in heat 
in March, and the seed- 
lings be planted out from 
6in. to 9in. apart during 
June. It is a valuable 
plant for dry, sunny 
banks, rockwork, carpet- 
bedding, \*c., and is 
.sometimes grown for gar- 
nishing purpo.ses. There 
are also varieties with 
yellow and purjfle flowers. 
AI. tricolor is a dwarf- 
PiG. 61 .— Neme-sia .strumosa bunoM. growing annual, from 4in. 

to 6in., suitable for sunny 
banks and warm nooks in the rock garden. It has Daisy-like 
flowers, rosy-pink in colour, with purple centres. It docs not like 
transplantation, and should therefore be sown in the o|)en in sandy 
soil. The variety album has white flowers, with purple centres. 

Mina lobata {Ipouma versicolor) is a fine climber, suitable 
for pillars, trellises, he. The flowers arc borne in twin-like 
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racemes, and are, at first, of a scarlet shade, afterwards changing 
to orange, and then to pale yellow. They appear about June. 
The seed should be sown in February or March in a warm 
house, and the seedlings potted off singly into small pots, ready 
for planting outside as soon as the weather is favourable 



— -I 


Nfmesia strumosa Suttoni (Fig. 6i) is a comparatively new 
half-hardy annual from South Africa. It grows about ift. high, 
and produces numc- 
rous flowers of 
various shades of 
colour from white to 
crimson. It com- 
mences to flower in 
June or July, and 
continues until 
late in the 
autumn. The 
seed should be 
sown in March, 
and the seed- 
lings planted 
out about May. 

Nicotianas 
(Tobacco 
Plants) are vig- 
orous, orna- 
mental foliaged 
plants, suitable 
for sub-iropical 
g a r d c n i n g. 
i' hey g r o w 
rapidly in rich, 
dcej) soils, in 
sheltered and 
some w hat 
moist situa- 
tions. The seed 
should be sown 
in February in 
a warm house, 
and the seed- 
lings pricked 

when 62.-NICOTIANA WIGANDIOIDES. 

finally transplanted into the open ground early in June. 

ajfinis, 3 (t. high, is a valuable pot- and border-plant; it has 
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large pure white flowers, which during the day are partially 
closed, but in the evening open, and emit a delicious fragrance ; 
they are produced from July onwards. N, atropurpurea 
grandijlora grows 5ft. high, and has reddish-purple flowers. 
N. wi^andioidcs (Fig. 62) is a stately plant, growing 5ft. high, and 
is especially suitable for sub-tropical bedding ; it has immense 

handsome leaves and 
yellowish-white flowers, 
produced in large 
drooping panicles. 

Nycterinia (Zaluzi- 
anskia) selaginoides, 
4 in. high, is a charming 
little plant for pots, 
edgings, or rockwork. 
f The seed may cither 
be sown under glass in 
March, or in the oi)cn 
air in April. It bears 
clusters of star-sh.T]>cd 
flowers in May — white, 
with a yellow eye, very frag- 
rant at night. N, cape n sis 
has white flowers with brown 
eyes; it is like the lastmen- 
tioned species in habit and 
stature. 

Phlox Drummondii (Fig. 
f>3) is certainly one of the 
best of our half-hardy an- 
nuals, producing an abund- 
Fjg. 63._phlox Drummondii. ^ince of flowers of various 



hues, commencing in July 
and continuing a blaze of beauty until cut off by the late 
autumn frosts. It may be either grown in beds by itself, 
or used as a carj^eting plant for other tallcr-growiivj 
subjects, such as Standard Roses, ^c. The seed should be 
sown early in March, in a gentle heat, and the seedlings 
planted out in May or June. There arc now numerous 
varieties, varying in the colour of their flowers from white to 
purple, and growing about ift. in height ; the variety cuspidaia 
and its named forms grow only 6in. high, and produce white, 
rose, red, violet, and scarlet flowers. 


PoRTULACAs are brilliantly-coloured annuals, rccjuiring a dry, 
warm, sunny situation, and a light soil ; they arc excellent 
for small beds, rockwork, and for edgings. 1 \ j^andifiora (Sun 
riant) grows 6in. high, and in J une and J uly produces its flowers 
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in shades varying from white to purple. They are borne three 
or four together. Mixed seed is now offered by our seedsmen, 
producing plants with various coloured flowers. 


Rhodanthe Manglesii is a charming everlasting annual, ex- 
cellent either for beds or for pots in the conservatory; the 
dried flowers are also much prized in bouquets for winter 


decoration It grows about 
I ft., and produces its bright 
rose - coloured flowers in 
June. 

Kicinus communis (Castor- 
oil Plant) and its varieties are 
remarkalile for their large and 
picturesque foliage, which makes 
them excellent subjects for sub- 
tropical gardening. The seed 
should be sown singly in small 
pots in March, and placed in 
heat. As the seedlings fill the 
pots with roots, they should be 
potted on and kept growing 
freely, finally hardening off, and 
planting out in June. They 
reach a height of from 3ft. to 
5ft., and produce their greenish 
flowers in July. Gibsoni has 
bronzy-purpli^h leaves. zanzi- 
hannsis is a noble plant, 6ft. 
to Sft. high, having handsome 
light green leaves, 2ft. across, 
with whitish ribs. Its variety 
enormis has large brown purple 
foliage, changing to dark green 
or red when older. 

Salpiglossis sinuata (or 
Viv\abilis) (Fig. 64) is a splen- 
did annual, 2 It. high, flowering 
in August. 'Phe flowers are 
somewhat after the fashion of 
the Petunia, and are curiously 
pencilled. There arc now 
numerous varieties varying in 



jfTiG. — SALPIGLOSSIS SINUATA. 


the colour of their flowers from . , 

white to purple. All are of great beauty, and 
borders their brilliant flowere at once attract the > > P . 
plants they arc excellent, whilst the cut flo^^ers are cj y P 


for vases and bouquets. 
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SCHIZANTHUS Grahami retusus (Fig. 65) is an elegant 
autumn-flowering annual, suitable for beds and borders ; its deep 
rose-coloured flowers, tipped with crimson, are produced from 

June to October. Grows 2ft. high. 
S. pinnatus^ 2ft. high, has rosy-purple 
and yellow flow’ers, spotted with purple 
or violet. It flowers from May to 
October, and is the hardier of the 
two species. They make excellent 
pot plants. 

Schizopetalo^’^ Wai.keri is a 
pretty annual, bearing white flowers, 
which are delightfully fragrant 
in the morning and evening, or 
after a shower. It grows ift 
high, and flowers from May to 
August. 

SeNECIO (jACOBiEA) ELEGANS 
(Double Groundsel) has long been 
a favourite bedding-plant, flowering 
in July and onwards till October ; 
there are three or four varieties, with 
crimson, purple, and white flowers, 
also several dwarf varieties, growing 
only 9in. high ; these produce a 
brilliant effect in beds and mixed 
borders. 

Stocks form a useful and very 
ornamental class of plants for flower- 
garden decoration, and are, or ought 
to be, grown in every garden. The 
varieties are now very numerous, and may be divided as 
follows : I'he Ten-weeks, Intermediate, and Iliennial groups. 
The Ten-weeks Stocks should be sown in March or 

April in j)ans or boxes under glass, affording air when 
the plants are quite young, and watering carefully so as to 
prevent mildew^ from attacking them. I'he seedlings, when large 
enough to handle, should be pjicked off into an old hotbed 
frame, or into boxes, keeping them as near the glass as ])ossible 
to prevent drawing, and finally transiilanting into the beds or 
borders during showery weather. The seed may also be sowm 
in the open border about the end of April, in good soil, well 
dug and manured. Plants from this will flower when the 

earlier-sown batches have finished, keeping up a supply until late 
autumn. 

There are several varieties, including the large-flowered 
dwarf Bedding Stock, growing ift. high, and forming a most 
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useful subject for general bedding; the plants are branching and 
of robust growth, whilst the flowers are large, of various colours, 
and are produced in great profusion. The Dwarf Bouquet Stock, 
9in. high, forms a pretty, compact plant, smothered in flower, 
and is suitable for small beds and edgings. The Giant Globe 
Pyramidal Stock is lift, high, with long pyrarnidal flower-spikes 
covered with large globular flowers 2 in. in diameter. It may be 
had in various colours, and is an effective plant in large beds and 
borders. 

The Intermediate is a valuable section largely used by market 
growers. If sown in March or early in April in heat, it 
flowers in autumn and keeps on until cut down by frost. It 
may also be treated as a 
half-hardy biennial by sowing 
in July and August, winter- 
ing in a cold frame, and 
transplanting in early spring 
for May and June flowering. 

This group is also used 
largely for growing in pots. 

There are several sub- 
divisions, such as the East 
Lothian, a branching Stock, 

I Sin. high, with hand- 
some trusses of flowers, 
in various colours, and 
the Covent Garden, a 
dwarfer kind, growing 
about I ft. in height. 

The biennial group 
will be treated under 
“Biennials.” 

1'A('.ETES Sir.NATA, 

lift, high, is a profuse- 
blossoming branched 
Marigold, with yellow 

flowers. T, si^nata 

pumihi is much dwarfer 
than the type, and more 

compact in habit ; the form known as Golden Ring grous 
into a sturdy little bush, ift. high, and for bedding pur- 
poses is superior to the yellow Calceolaria, being literally 

smothered in golden-yellow’ flowers during summer and late 
autumn. 



Fig. Trop.«olum majus. 


Tropa£OLUMs' (Nasturtiums) are exceedingly show’y plants, and 
very popular. Trop(tolum cananense (Canary Creeper) is a 
half-hardy annual, w’ith bright yellow' flow’ers and elegant foliage ; 
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it is a climber, growing 6ft. high, and is very suitable for growing 
over arches, over the sides of flower-boxes, &c. It is also known 
as T, peregrinum and T. aduncum, 2\ Loblnanum is a superb 
climber, flowering more freely on a poor dry soil. There are 
several named varieties, differing only in the colour of their 
flowers ; all are graceful climbers, bearing a great profusion of 
blossom, in rich and brilliant colours. They are suitable for cover- 
ing arbours, rustic fences, trellis-work, &c. T, ma;us (Indian 
Cress) (Fig. 66) is the species from which the numerous forms 
of Tom Thumb Nasturtiums have originated. Few plants are so 

useful or rich in colour 
as these Nasturtiums, for 
in dry soils they surpass 
the Geranium and Cal- 
ceolaria in brilliancy of 
colour and profusion of 
flower. Seeds may be 
had either in named 
varieties or in mixed 
colours. All the 
annual Tropseolums 
may be easily raised 
from seed sown in 
the open ground in 
April, or in pots under 
glass, the young plants 
being gradually hardened 
off and planted out about 
the beginning of June, 
when they will soon 
commence to flower and 
will keep on until October. 

AUREA (Fig. 
very showy 
everlasting, producing its 
bright yellow flowers in 
loose corymbs during the 
summer. It grows about 
I ft. in height, and is 
sometimes called Mania 
nitida. 



Waitzia 

67) 


Fig. 67 — Waitzia aukea. 


ingly handsome autumn- 
flowering annuals, producing richly-coloured flowers in great pro- 
fusion; for filling flower-beds and borders, and for cutting, few 
flowers are more useful. The seed should be sown in a gentle 
hotbed in March or April, pricking out the seedlings into frames, 
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and finally transferring to their flowering quarters in June. They 
like a deep rich soil and a sunny position. Zinnia elegans is 
the one from which most of our garden forms have originated. 
The typical plant grows 2 ft. high, and produces its scarlet 
flowers in July. There are now numerous double and single 
forms in various shades of colour, all of which are vrell worth 
growing. The Zebrinas, or striped Zinnias, grow from ift. to 
i^ft. high ; they have beautifully-striped double flowers, and 
about half of them come true from seed. 

Biennials. 

These are plants very closely allied to annuals, the distinction 
lying in the fact that they do not flower the same year as 

sown, but must have two years to come to maturity, whilst 

annuals, both hardy and half-hardy, may be had in flower 
the same year. Biennials are grown from seed one year, 
and flow^er, fruit, and die the next; or if they do manage to 
live over the second year they are of little use afterwards. 
From June till August is the usual time to sow — the earlier the 
better, as they then stand a good chance of making nice plants 

before winter sets in. For sowing, a border should be chosen, 

with an aspect other than a south one, so that the seedlings do 
not receive the full rays of the scorching summer sun; the soil 
should be moderately rich, deeply dug, and free from weeds. 
The seeds are best sown in drills, as the hoe can then be used 
for keeping down weeds, and also for keeping the surface open 
— a point which is often greatly overlooked in the cultivation of 
plants of all kinds. After sowing, a good watering should be 
given them — through a fine rose, so as not to disturb the seeds — 
and a thin shading of tiffany or other light material should be 
thrown over, to keep the soil from drying up too quickly; great 
care, however, must be taken to remove this as, soon as the seed- 
lings break through the soil. When large enough, they should be 
transplanted into rows a few inches apart ; this must be done 
before they get overcrowded in the seed-bed, and they will then 
make strong sturdy plants, and will lift with good balls of soil 
w^hen removed to their permanent quarters. 

The time for permanent planting varies from the end of 
September to March, some preferring to plant in the autumn, 
because then the weather is usually much milder than in early 
spring, and if carefully planted they get a good hold of the new 
soil before winter sets in. On the other hand, those who wait 
until spring before planting, have this advantage, viz., that the 
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plants are all kept together, and if a spell of exceptionally hard 
weather is experienced, they may be much more easily pro- 
tected by having some dry leaves or other light material 
thrown lightly amongst them, than if scattered about the beds 
and borders. 

With regard to the after-treatment of biennials — uses, &c. — 
the remarks under the head of “Annuals” may be taken as 
applying equally to biennials, and will therefore not be repeated 
here. A large number of hardy annuals are very often treated 
as “biennials” by being sown in the autumn of one year for 
flowering the following spring, and seeing that these have been 
described under the head of “Hardy Annuals,” only those plants 
of strictly biennial duration — and they 
are far from numerous — are left for 
^ description here. 

Anchusa capensis (Cape Forget-me- 
Not) has intense blue flowers; it is a 
^ half-hardy biennial, requiring greenhouse 

A protection in winter. It grows from i2in. 

' f ^ to i8in. high, and flowers in June. 

^ V : JJA Beta is a genus containing several 
‘ V ornamental-foliaged biennials which are 

^ invaluable for summer-bedding. Be/a 

1 ^ varie^ata (Chilian Beet) has 

very handsome variegated leaves, and 
forms an effective plant in sub-tropical 
bedding. Delias Crimson-leaved Beet 
\ grows Irom 6in. to lain, high, and is 

I beautiful as an edging or in the mixed 

' j flower-border. It has crimson leaves.. 

Campanula Medium (Canterbury Bell) 
(f'ig- 68) is a handsome decorative 

/ border plant, especially when grown as 

V ^ single specimen. It gro\vs 3ft. or 4ft. 

produces an abundance 
- of flowers in shades of colour varying 

, from while to purple. The single forms 

. are popularly known as Cup-and-Saucer 

I Canterbury Bells, whilst the double ones 

1 are known as the Hosewithin-Hose 

Fig. 68. —Campanula Campanulas. 

Medium. Celsia cretica is a popular biennial, 

growing 3ft. or 4ft. high, and flowering 
in June and July. It has bright yellow flowers marked with two 
rusty spots at the bottom of the corolla on the inner side. 


r 


' . ■ jMf 


Fig. 68.— Campanula 
Medium. 
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Cham/epeuce diacantha and C. Casabon/e (Fish-bone 
Thistle) are ornamental Thistle-like plants, with handsome spiny 
foliage; they are used in sub-tropical and carpet-bedding arrange- 
ments, being grown expressly for the sake of their ornamental 
foliage. These plants are usually treated as half-hardy annuals. 

Glaucium luteum (Horned Poppy) has ornamental glaucous- 
grey foliage and showy scarlet or yellow flowers. It makes a 
fine plant for borders and for the wild 
garden, and delights in a poor sandy soil. 

It flowers in August. 

Hedysarum coronarium (French Honey- 
suckle) is usually treated as a biennial. It 
has crimson and white flowers, which are 
produced in June. It forms a showy plant 
for shrubberies, wild gardens, &c., growing 
to a height of 2ft., and bearing dense spikes 
of blossom. 

Humea elegans is a half-hardy biennial, 
suitable for sub-tropical gardening. It has 
graceful, feathery panicles of brownish-red 
flowers, and powerfully-scented foliage. It 
grows from 4ft. to 6ft. high, and flowers 
from July to October. A white variety is 
also in cultivation. The seed should be 
sown in July or August, and the plants kept 
in a frame or cool house throughout the 
winter, during which period they must be 
very carefully w^atered or they will lose all 
their bottom leaves. They should not be 
planted out before June, as they are tender 
subjects, and being tall-growing, they need 
to be staked to protect them from rough 
winds. 

Honesty {Lunaria annua) (Fig. 69) is 
a handsome spring-flowering border plant, 
thriving in almost any soil. The type has 
purple flowers, but there are two or three Fig. 69.-LUNARIA 
varieties, one having white flowers. It grows annua. 

from i^ft. to 2ft. high, and flowers from May 
to July. The pods, which are elliptic in shape, but blunt at the 
ends, are very ornamental for winter decoration when stripped of 
their outer coverings. Synonymous with Z. bientiis. 

Lavatera arborea variegata is a strikingly handsome foliage 
plant, with leaves beautifully variegated ; it grows from 4ft. to 
6ft. high, and makes a noble specimen plant for lawns or for 
sub-tropical bedding. It has large pale purple flowers, 2in across, 
which are produced during August and late autumn. 

X2 
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Meconopsis. — M. nepalensis is a grand plant, 4ft. high, with 
handsome foliage and large golden-yellow saucer-shaped flowers, 
2in. to 3in. across, produced in abundance in June and July on 
the tall flower-stem. It thrives best in a cool, moist, shady 
situation, planted in rough, peaty soil. M, Wallichi (Blue 
Himalayan Poppy) is a handsome biennial, 4ft. to 6ft. high, 
producing its pale blue flowers in June. 


Papaver nudicaule (Iceland Poppy) is usually grown as 
a biennial, being sown in late summer for flowering the following 
season. It grows from lain. to i8in. high, and produces flowers 

in very delicate shades of white, 
^ yellow, orange, and scarlet. It is 

^ ^ an admirable subject for rockwork 

or the front of borders, the cut 
. ^ flowers being also highly prized. 





Fig. 70.— Di ante us 

BARBATUS. 

of Wight. It is known as 


Stocks, grown as biennials, are 
* generally the “ Bromptons ” and the 
“Queens.” The seed should be 
sown in July for flowering the 
following May or June ; the seed- 
lings should be wintered on a dry 
border, or preferably in a cold frame 
or greenhouse, and transplanted into 
their flowering quarters about March 
or early April. The Giant Brompton 
is remarkable for its robust growth 
and immense spikes of large double 
flowers, in various shades of white, 
scarlet, and purple. It grows to a 
height of 2ft. The Queen Stock 
is very like the Brompton, hut as 
a rule the underside of the leaf 
is rough and woolly, whilst that of 
the Brompton is smooth on both 
sides. It grows lift, high, and, 
like the Brompton, produces flowers 
in shades of white, scarlet, and 
purple. Both the Brompton and 
Queen Stocks have originated from 
the same species — Mathiola tncana, 
a species with purplish flowers which 
grows wuld on the cliffs in the Isle 
the Wallflower-leaved Stock. 


Sweet William (Dianthus barbatus) (Fig. 70) is usually treated as 
a biennial, and, when well grown, forms an excellent border plant. 
It attains a height of i8in., and about July produces a mass of 
flowers of various colours. The Auricula-eyed have crimson 
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flowers with white eyes. The seed may be sown in May, and 
the young plants transferred to their permanent quarters in 
September or October for flowering the following season. 

Verbascums are grand plants for shrubberies, or for growing in 
back positions in large flower borders where they show off to 
advantage. Vi olympicum is one of the best, with large silvery 
leaves and tall branched flower-spikes, 6ft. in height ; these are 
covered with numerous rich yellow flowers, lin. across. Flowers 
from May to August. V, phlomoides grows 5ft. high. It has 
massive green foliage and bright yellow flowers, which are pro- 
duced successionally from May to August, as in the last-mentioned 
species. 

Wallflowers {Cheiranthus Cheirt) are exceedingly showy and 
effective sweet-scented border plants; no garden, however small, 
should be without a clump of these old-fashioned and decidedly 
popular plants. The seed should be sown in April and May — the 
earlier the better — 


for flowering the 
following spring. 
There are numerous 
varieties in cultiva- 
tion, some with 

double (Fig. 71) 
and others with 
single flowers. Har- 
binger, lift, high, 
has very large 

single flowers, vary- 
ing from brown to 
orange -red. Prim- 
rose Dame has 

sulphur-yellow flow- 
ers. Golden Tom 
Thumb is very 
fine, producing an 
abundance of rich 
orange-yellow flow- 
ers. It is also a 



single and grows 71.— Cheir\nthus Cheiri. 

about I ft. high. 

Ruby Gem is from 

lain, to I sin. high, with extra large single flowers of a 
ruby-violet colour. The double-flowered German Wallflowers 
produce massive spikes of large, sweet-scented flowers, which 
are remarkable for the variety of their colours, and are 
highly appreciated for the embellishment of flow'er-beds and 
borders. 
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The following are additional species and varieties in these 
two sections: 


Hardy Annuals. 


Adonis 

AUTUMNALis, fl. blood-red, with dark 
centre ; ift. ; May. 

Ar^femone 

GRANDiFLORA, handsome glaucous 
1 . ; fl. snowy- white, with golden centres; 
2 ft.; July. Hunnemannii, golden- 
yel. ; 2ft. 

Aspenila 

AZUREA setosa, light blue heads of 
sweet-scented fl. ; ifl. ; June to August. 

Athanasia 

ANNUA, yel. everlasting fl. ; ift. ; 
July. 

Calandrinia 

GRANDIFLORA, gre3rish 1 ., rose- 
coloured fl. with golden anthers ; ift. ; 
July and August. NITIDA, fl. rose- 
coloured; 6in. 

Centaurea 

AMERICANA, rosy -lilac fl. ; l^ft. ; 
August. Cyanus cyanoides, rich 
blue, 6in. moscuata, fl.-heads purple ; 
2 ft. 

Chrysanthemum 

CARINATUM ALBUM, fl. white, with 
inner ring of yel., and dark centre, c. 
ATROCOCCINEUM, deep sc. C. AUREUM, 
bright yel., with dark centre, c. Morn- 
ing Star, fl. primrose-yel. ; 2ft. c. 
PurPle Crown, golden 1 ., fl. purpUsh- 
cr., with inner ring of gold. c. Pur- 
ple Queen, cr.-purple fl., with yel. 
ring ; about lUt. ; middle of summer, 
c. Scarlet Prince, fl. velvety-sc., 
with a golden ring, semi-dbl. ; ift. c. 
The Shah, fl. purple-cr., with cr. ring 
and dark centre; i^ft. c. W. E. 
Gladstone, rich cr. ; ijft. SiB- 
THOKPii, bright yel. fl. ; i^ft. 

Clarkia 

elegans Purple King, dark car. ; 
2ft. s. Salmon Queen, salmon 
shaded with white. E. White Queen, 
pure white; 2ft. integripetala, Mrs. 
Langtry, rose, with broad white mar- 
gin; ift.; many varieties. 


Coreopsis 

BicoLOR atrosanguinea, dark 
velvety maroon fl. B. grandiflora, 
golden fl., with sc. centre; 2ft. b.nana, 
yel. fl., with cr. centre; ift. b. nigra 
NANA, velvety cr. Burridgii, fl. 
dark sc., edged yel. ; 2ft. ; August. 

Eschscholtzia 

ALBA, creamy-white, cai.tfornica, 
clear yel. Poppy-like fl. ; ift. ; middle 
of summer, crocea, orange fl. Man- 
darin, orange-sc. and gold, tenui- 
folia, primrose-coloured ; 6iii. 

Cilia 

DICHOTOMA, large fl. of purest 
white; Sin. INCONSPICUA, fl. %'iolet 
or purple; qin. to I2in. ; August. 
linifolia, fl. white, solitary; ift. 

MULTICAULIS, fl. blue ; ift. 

Godetia 

General Gordon, deep rich cr., 
with light centre; ift. gloriosa, 
deep blood-red. Marchioness of 
Salisbury, glowing cr., with broad 
white margin. Whitneyi Brilliant, 
rich glittering cr. ; ift. 

Gypsophila 

elegans ALBA, white; i^ft. fas- 
TIGIATA, fl. Dale red ; ift. ; July. PER- 
FOLIATA, fl. pink ; i^ft. to 3ft. ; 
July. REPENS, fl. white or pale rose ; 
6in. ; July to September. Stevenii, 
fl. white; ift. to 2ft. ; July. 

Helianthus 

Golden Bouquet, numerous small 
golden fl. ; 3ft. Hungarian Giant, 
laige flowered , 7ft. to Sft. macro- 
phyllus, dark green 1. ; yel. fl. ; 6fi. to 
7ft. UNiFLORUS, goldeii-yel. fl., with 
dark centre ; 8ft. 

Malva 

CRISPA, fl. white, pale purple nt tip ; 
2ft. to 5ft.; June, mauritiana, fl. 
deep purple ; 4ft. to 6ft. ; June. ZEB- 
KiNA atro - RUBENS, rosc'-coloured, 
veined with dark cr. ; 3ft. ; July. 

Mig^nonette 

Garaway’s White, fl. white, in 
long racemes; Golden Queen, fine 
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Hardy Annuals ^ — Mignonette 

{contd,) 

heads of fl. ; ift. Machet, dwarf and 
compact ; large fl.-heads of rich colour ; 
gin. Miles* Spiral, fine light- 
coloured heads ; ift. Parson*s 
White, pure white heads ; ift. Vic- 
toria Crimson, large heads of fine 
colour, deep red fl., compact; bin. 

Omphalodes 

LINIFOLIA, greyish 1.; pure white 
fl. ; bin. ; June to August. 

Salvia 

Blue Beard, fl. in bluish-purple 
heads, useful for cutting ; ift. ; July 


and August. Hispanic A, .blue fl.; ift. 
to 2ft. ; June. HORMINUM, fl. purple ; 
lift.; June. 

Saponaria 

CALABRICA, fl. Tose; bin. to i 2 in. ; 
August, c. ALBA, fl. white ; bin. 
Scarlet Queen, deep rosy-car. ; 
bin. Vaccaria, fl. red; ift. to 
2ft.; July. 

Scabiosa 

Black King, dark cr. ; 2ft. Golden 
iCiNG, orange fl. Snowball, pure 
white dbl. fl. ; 2ft. Velvety Blood- 
red. lift. 


Half-hardy Annuals. 


Abronia 

arenaria macrophylla, Verbena- 
like heads of sweet-scented yel. fl. ; 
trailing; July and August, umbkl- 
LATA, rosy-pink fl., sweet-scented, u. 
GRANDi FLORA, deep rose-lilac fl. 

Alonsoa 

ALBIPLORA, fl. pure white, with yel. 
eye ; lift, to 2ft. cauliata, fl. sc. ; 
ift. ; June, linifolia gracilis, grace- 
ful 1. ; orange-sc. fl. ; lift. 

* Amarantus 

BicoLOR ruber, 1. cr.-sc. striped 
with green; ift. Hen DERI, fl. rosy- 
car.; 3ft. MELANCHOLICrS SUPER- 
BUS, 1. elliptic, blood-red above, cr. 
beneath, salicifolius, long graceful 
1. of bright or?nge-red ; 3ft. s. PRIN- 
CESS OF Wales, 1. car., orange-green, 
and bright yel. ; 3ft. sanguineus, fl. 
purple ; 1. blood-red ; July. 

Anagallis 

lilacina, lilac; ift.; May. lini- 
FOLIA CCERULEA, intense blue; bin. 
L. Eugenie, blue fl., margined white. 
Parksii, red fl. 

Arctotis 

CALENDUiJiCEA, Orange - coloured 
Daisy-like fl. ; bin. ; July and August. 
C. SULPHURSA, fl. sulphur - yel. 
grandis, fl. white, with yel. central 
ring, and light blue disk, with pale 
lilac reverse ; 2ft. 


Aster (China) 

Gold-quilled Yellow King, in- 
tense yel. fl., full and beautifully quilled. 
Jewel, globular fl. with incurved 
petals, of various colours ; i^ft. Lady- 
IN- White, beautiful white fl., with 
overlapping petals ; i5in. Miniature 
Bouquet, good for edgings, &c. ; 
numerous small well-formed fl. of 
various colours ; gin. Ostrich 
Feather, of branching habit ; large 
snowy- white fl., with curled and 
twisted petals; ift. Ray, white ■’nd 
rose fl., having long thread-like quilled 
petals; ijft. TRIUMPH, deep red, 
striped white; of compact habit; 
Paeony-like fl. ; ift.; also a white variety. 

Aster 

SINENSIS, beautiful single Aster, 
forming branching bushes; fl. 3in. 
across, of a delicate lilac, with yel. 
centre; 15 in. 

Auberg^e 

Handsome in fruit ; white, sc., 
purple, i&;c. ; i^ft. 

Bidens 

atrosanguinea, composite plant ; 
cr. fl. FERUi-.ffiFOLlA, fl. yel.; 2ft. 
GRANDIFLORA, beautiful yel. fl. ; 14ft. 
STRIATA, ray florets white, disk yel. ; 
2ft. to 3ft. 

Capsicums 

Ornamental plants, bearing showy, 
handsome fruits, of various colours; 
ijft. 
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Half-hardjr Annuals {conii /.) — 
Cuphea 

CYANEA, fl. yel. and red; July. 
JORULLENSIS, fl. red ; 2ft. LANCEOL- 
ATA, fl. bluish; ijft;July. L. alba, 
white; free-flowering. miniata, 1. 
covered with white bristles ; fl. sc. ; 

1 ft. ; June to September, pinetorum, 
fl. cr. or deep purple ; i Jft. ; July. 

Impatiens 

AMPHORATA, fl. pale purple, speckled 
with rose-red ; August. Candida, fl. 
white; bin. hybrida nana, fl. pale 
rose to cr. ; ift. Rovlei, branching 
heads of fl., white to purple; 5ft. 
to bit. ; August. SULI ANI, very free- 
flowering, sc.; lift.; June to Sep- 
tember. 

Marig^old 

African quilled, ift. aurra 
FLOR iBUNDAjgolden-yel.; 9in. Legion 
OF Honour, large single fl., golden- 
yel. with dark cr. blotches ; 9in. 

Nicotiana 

ACUTIFLORA, fl. pure white; ift. to 

2 ft. COLOSS A, large deep green 1. ; 5ft. 
GIGANTEA PURPUREA, purple fl. ; 4fl, 
SUAVEOLENS, white fl., sweetly scented 
morning and evening ; 2ft. ; July and 
Augii-t. 

Palava 

FLEXUOSA, rosy-pink Mallow-like fl. ; 
ift.; June, rhombifolia, fl. rose- 
coloured. 

Perilla 

ATROPURPUKEA LACINIATA, deep 
brown laciniiued 1. ; useful for sum- 
mer bedding, ocymoides, fl. white; 
July 

Phlox 

Drummondi Dehance, cinnabar- 
red ; bin. D. Snowball, pure white ; 
bin. D. Triumph, compact, brilliant 
sc.; ift. 

Rhodanthe 

MACULATA, rosy-purple with cr. 
circle; rift. m. alba, silvery- 
white fl. ^ 


Rlcinus 

BORBONENSIS ARBOREUS, large 
bronzy-green 1. ; 5ft. cambodgensis, 
1. purple ; 5ft. cinerascens, brown- 
purple 1., changing to dark green. 
Gtbsoni atrosanguineus, 1. cr. ; 
5ft. macrocarpus, silvery-bronze 
stems. 

Salpig^lossis 

Beauty, fl. cr.-brown, marked with 
orange. Dwarf Mixed, various 
colours; i^ft. Princess Ida, fl. 
creamy-white, marked with gold. The 
Moor, rich copper-coloured fl. V iolet 
Queen, violet, marked with purple; 
2ft. 

Salvia 

cocciNEA, fl. sc.; ijft-; July. 
patens, rich deep blue ; 2ft. 

Schizanthus 

CANDIDUS, fl. white; 2ft.; July. 
grandiflorus albus, fl. white with 
yel. eye; i^ft. papilionaceu.s, 
spotted purple and yel., shading to cr. ; 
I ift. pyramidalis compacta, violet- 
purple, spotted with black; ijfl, 
RETUSUS ALBUS, fl, white and yel. 

Torenia 

CORDIFOLIA, fl. ])ale blue, 4in. to 
Sin. ; July. FLAVA, fl. yel., with 
purple eye; bin. to loin. Fournieki 
gra.ndiflora, fl. sky-blue, spotted 
with indigo and yel. ; 9in. F. White 
Swan, large white fl. F. White 
Wings, white, flushed with rose. 

Tropaeolum 

Lobbianum Brilliant, bright sc., 
with cr. throat. L. Cardinal, small 
dark sc. fl. L. Spitfire, bright fieiy 
red; graceful climbers. Tom Thi:.mb 
E.MPRESS OF India, brilliant cr.. with 
rich velvety gloss; dark green 1. ; 9! 11. 
T. T. Ladybird, rich golden-yel. 
edged with ruby; ifi. T. T. Terra 
Con'A, very showy; fl. of a coppery- 
buff; ift. ; July to September. 

Zinnia 

GKANDIFLOKA, fl. very large, M'ith 
broad petals, of various colours; i^ft. 
Haageana, single golden fl., striped 
with orange; ift.; July and August. 
H. FLORE pleno, dbl.-floweved fonii; 
Ift. H. PUMILA FLORE PLENo, fl. 
golden-striped orange; bin. Minia- 
ture Pom PONE, various brilliant 
colours; bin. 
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Biennials. 


Beet (Beta) 

Brazilian, large handsome 1., suit- 
able for sub- tropical gardening; a^ft. 
DRACiSNA - LFAVKD, with recurved 
cr. 1 . The Shah, very dark cr. 1. 

Bromus 

BRIZACFORMIS, Ornamental grass, 
suitable for bouquets ; ift. 

Carduus 

Mar IAN us, green and while varie- 
gated 1. ; 3ft. TAURICUS {Onopordon 
tauricum\ fine ornamental Thistle, 
ha\ing large woolly silvery 1. and 
golden fl. ; 6ft. 

Leptosyne 

GIGANTEA, of quick growth, yel. 
Sunflower-shaped fl. ; 4ft. to 6ft. 

Michauxia 

CAMPANULOIDES, branching spikes 
of white fl. tinged with rose, somewhat 
resembling Passion-fl. ; 3ft. ; July 
and August. Laevigata, fl. white; 
9ft. or I oft. ; August. 

CEnothera 

BIENNIS, handsome yel. fl. ; 4ft. ; 
July and August. BlFRONS, fl, yel.; 


i^ft. GRANDIFLORA, yel. fl. ; aft. 
ODORATA, fl. at first yel., turning 
reddish as they fade; ift. to aft.; 
April and May! taraxacifolia, fl. 
white. 

Papaver 

ALPINUM, fl. w’hite, yel., rose, &c., 
useful for rockwork ; 6in. ; middle 
of summer. Gariepinum, numerous 
light sc. fl. ; 3ft. NUDICAULE ALBUM, 
white fl. ; ift. N. miniatum, orange- 
red; ift. 

Trachelium 

CCERIJLEUM, sky-blue fl. ; aft.; 
August, c. ALBUM, white fl. 

Verbascum 

Blattaria, stem varying from Sin. 
to 4ft. high ; fl. bright yel. Chaixii, 
dark green 1. ; bright yel. fl.. lilac 
stamens; 4ft. Libani, large yel.fl.; 5ft. 
PANNOsUM. large grey 1. ; fl. yel. ; 6ft. 

Wallflowers 

Bedfont Giant, fl. vel. ; 1. dark 
green; ift. Golden Ring, early, 
golden-yel.; i^ft. Old Gold, fl. clear 
yel., with dark cr. calyx; ift. 10 i^ft. 
Scarlet Queen ; i^ft. 
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HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS. 


Limitation^Uses — Situation— Planting— Colour-Harmonies — Propaga- 
tion-Selected List of Species and Varieties. 

Under the above heading are grouped plants having soft and 
succulent stems, which die down to the ground each year; 
whilst the roots live for more than two years, are able to endure 
our English winters in the open border, and send up new stems 
each spring. It will thus be seen that they are quite distinct 
from other hardy plants grown in our gardens, from trees and 
shrubs on account of the soft and succulent (not woody) nature 
of their stems, and from annuals and biennials because of their 
more or less indefinite period of existence. 

At the present day the number of hardy herbaceous perennials 
suitable for growing in our gardens is endless, as a cursory 
glance through the catalogues of nurserymen making a speciality 
of these plants will show. A large proportion of plants so 
catalogued are of interest to the botanist only, but, at the same 
time, quite numbers are of service to the gardener, and indispens- 
able for the embellishment of the flower garden throughout the 
greater part of the year. Hardy herbaceous perennials are a 
very popular set of plants. Many of them are old-fashioned, 
having been grown in our gardens for a great number of years, 
whilst others arc comparatively new, and have soon become 
universal favourites. 

Uses — The first and most important use to which perennials 
are put is undoubtedly the embellishment of the mixed flower- 
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border, of which they may be said to form the backbone, for 
at the present time, in gardens both large and small, are to be 
found borders set apart chiefly for the cultivation of this class 
of plants, supplemented by a free use of annuals and biennials. 
Then again, the tall and vigorous-growing perennials are 
extremely useful for the decoration of shrubberies, wild gardens, 
&c., in which positions they prove quite attractive, and at the 
same time do not require much attention. There is yet another 
way in which these plants may be profitably utilised, and that is 
in providing a supply of cut-flowers suitable for table decoration, 
bouquets, &c., and at a time when there is a dearth of flowers 
adapted for cutting under glass, viz., during the early autumn. 

Cultivation. — The majority of hardy herbaceous perennials 
thrive well in any ordinary garden soil, though a rather heavy 
loam, made moderately rich by the application of manure, is 
best suited for their culture, especially for those of tall and 
vigorous growth. 

If the situation is too wet, draining must be resorted to; and 
if the soil is too tenacious and heavy, it must be either dug 
out and replaced by a more suitable compost, or made lighter 
in texture by adding a quantity of leaf-mould, &c. If, on the 
other hand, it is naturally too light and sandy, it is advisable 
to apply a dressing of heavy loam, incorporating it well with 
the original soil. In preparing a new border for the reception 
of these plants, it is imperative that it should be trenched to 
a depth of 2ft. the autumn previous to planting, and at the 
same time manure, if required, should be added, so as to 
admit of its being thoroughly mixed vrith the soil. If these 
operations are carried out in the autumn, the border will be in 
fine condition for planting the following spring, as the soil will 
then have had time to consolidate. 

The operation of planting is one that requires an intimate 
knowledge of the subjects being dealt with, especially with 
regard to their height, colour, and flowering period, so as to find 
suitable positions for them, the object being to dispose of them 
so that the whole border may be equally interesting at all 
seasons of the year. It would be a mistake to have all the 
early-flowering subjects at one end of the border, and all the 
late ones at the other ; or to have all the plants with red 
flowers at one end and all those with white ones at the other. 
The spring-flowering subjects should occupy positions throughout 
the entire border, and so should the summer- and autumn- 
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flowering plants. In the same way each colour should be 
spread throughout the border in such a way that perfect 
harmony prevails. Of course, if half-a-dozen plants of one kind 
are to be employed, by all means plant them together in a 
group, or in two groups, as this is much more satisfactory than 
dotting them about singly all over the border. Generally the 
position of the flower-border is against the side of a house or 
wall of some kind, and when this is the case, it is an invariable 
rule to plant the tall, vigorous-growing subjects towards the back, 
reserving the front positions for the dwarf and weakly sorts. If, 
however, the border is of a good width, this plan ought not be 
adhered to too strictly. Here and there the tall plants might 
be allowed to come towards the front, so as to break the 
formality w’hich otherwise would be evident. 

This naturally leads us to the question, ‘‘ When is the best 
time to plant?” And this may be answered by saying that, 
providing the weather is favourable, hardy herbaceous perennials 
may be planted any time between ripening their summer growth 
and commencing to grow again in the spring, though w^eakly- 
growing subjects are best left until the last mentioned period. 
When once planted, perennials are often allowed to remain 
undisturbed for years, receiving no other treatment than being 
dug amongst annually, chopping off portions from the outside of 
clumps that have become too large, and giving an occasional 
dressing of manure. More satisfactory results could be obtained 
in the majority of cases by lifting the plants bodily every second 
or third year, trenching and manuring the border previous to 
replanting. The strong, vigorous growers should then be divided, 
and smaller portions replanted. When the strong growers burst 
into growth in the spring, they generally produce far more shoots 
than are required, and it is an excellent plan to thin these out, 
leaving only a moderate proportion. They will well repay for 
this judicious thinning by a prolonged period of flowering and 
also by producing flowers of better quality. 

Staking and training are operations that require to be seen 
to in good time, and, in performing these, the peculiarities of 
the individual plants must not be interfered with, all tight lumping 
must be avoided, and the stakes must be placed so as to be 
hidden as much as possible by the foliage. Cleanliness must 
always be aimed at, for nothing detracts more from the general 
beauty of the border than weeds. These must have no quarter, 
and, at the same time, flowers and foliage that are decayed and 
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no longer serve any useful purpose, must be removed. If alpines 
are grown in the mixed border, they must be planted at the front, 
and care must be taken that they are not overrun by stronger 
growers. It is a good plan to place a few stones round them, 
so as to keep the collar of the plant from off the soil ; otherwise, 
in mild, wet winters they are apt to damp off. 

When a large number of cut-flowers are required, it is best 
to grow plants, especially for furnishing these, in the reserve 
garden. 

Propagation. — By Division , — This is a method which consists 
in dividing up the old root-stock into two or more portions, each 
of which is furnished with roots and forms a separate plant. 
Many of the strong-growing kinds lend themselves admirably to 
this method of increase. In fact, division of the crowns often has 
to be resorted to in order to keep them within bounds — with 
Michaelmas Daisies, to quote a familiar example. In dividing 
the root-stock, it is always best, where practicable, to break or 
pull it asunder, rather than to chop it with the spade, a process 
which is responsible for the loss of many valuable roots. Of 
course, this only applies to the moderate growers ; the stronger 
ones do not mind the loss of a few roots. 

By Seeds , — Seeds may be sown at any time of the year 
under glass, and in the open from March to September. The 
best time to sow outside is during April or May, as then .he 
seedlings have time to form strong plants before winter sets in. 
The seeds should be sown in beds in the reserve garden, and 
w'hen large enough, the seedlings should be planted in nursery 
rows, in good soil and sheltered situations, in the reserve 
garden, and kept growing on until of a size suitable for trans- 
ferring to the open border. 

By Cuttings , — This is an easy way of working up a stock 
of many kinds, and is often resorted to when other methods 
fail or are carried on with difficulty. It has one great 
advantage, and that is the plants so obtained are bound to 
be true to name, and such is not always the case when they 
are raised from seed. Cuttings of the young shoots taken off 
in spring and inserted in pots or pans of light sandy soil, 
will root readily if they are placed in close frames and kept 
shaded from strong sunlight ; while if a little bottom-heat is 
available, that will prove an advantage and materially assist 
the cuttings in the formation of roots. After rooting, the 
cuttings must be gradually inured to light and air, and kept 
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growing freely all the summer. If flowers appear they must be 
pinched out in the bud state, so that the whole energy of the 
plant may be directed towards making a good strong specimen, 
able to withstand the winter. 

In the following list many of the popular florists' flowers, as well 
as bulbs and tubers, have been intentionally omitted, as these have 
been separately treated. 

Achillea Ptarmica flore-pleno (Double Sneezewort) is a 
useful border plant, growing aft. high, and producing an abundance 
of double white flowers in corymbs; these may be had from 
July to September. Propagation by seeds, cuttings, or division. 

Aconitum Napellus (Common Monk's Hood) is a tall Lark- 
spur-like plant, growing from 3ft. to 4ft. high, and bearing numerous 
blue helmet-shaped flowers on large terminal racemes. It is of 
easy culture, and forms a very eflective border plant, suitable also 
for shrubberies, wild gardens, &c. ; it must, however, be planted 

where there is no fear of cattle 
getting at the roots, which 
are extremely poisonous, and 
although quite distinct, have 
sometimes been mistaken for 
Horse-radish, with fatal results. 
The variety album has white 
flowers, and bicolor blue and 
white. Both varieties, as well 
as the type, flower from 
June to September. Propa- 
gated by seeds or division. 

Agrostemma cokonaria. — 
A synonym Lychnis coronaria. 

Anemone (Windflower). A 
good many of the finest of 
herbaceous subjects are to be 
found in this genus, which is a 
very large one. The species 
may be had in flower from 
late spring to late autumn, and 
whether in the borders, on the 
rockery, or in the wild garden, 
they are effective when properly displayed. In height they vary 
from a few inches in the case of A, Pulsatilla and A, Hepatica^ to 
3ft. in that of those popular favourites — A,japonica and its varieties. 
A, alptna^ i8in., produces large white flowers, slightly tinted with 
a palish blue ; while its variety sulphurea has large yellow^ flowers. 
A, baikalensts^ ^ 5 **^** at present but little known, but it is very 
decorative with its snow-white flowers suffused with rose-pink, 





Fig. 72.—ANEMONE palmata. 
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produced in summer. A, Fannini^ 3ft. to 5ft., is another new 
kind, with flowers 310. in diameter, pure white, and fragrant. 
A. Malleri^ 6in., has bright violet flowers, with a peculiar, hairy 
calyx. A, palmata is another small-growing kind, suited to the 
rockery; the flowers (Fig. 72) are yellow, or, in the case of the 
variety alba^ white. A. pennsylvanica (A, dichotomc^^ ift, is another 
summer-flowering kind, much appreciated for its large white flowers. 
Of A, japonica (Japanese Anemone), there are several fine new 
forms now in commerce, the best being alba^ e/egans, rubra, Lady 
Ardilaun, Lord Ardilaun, Collerette, Silver Cup, and Vase d'Argent. 

Other desirable species and varieties are A. sylvestris, ift., pure 
white; A, narcissiflora, gin., pure white; A. rivularis, white, 2ft.; 
A. trifolia, and A, vernalis, 3in., both white. Taken generally, 
these herbaceous kinds are shade- rather than sun-lovers. They 
may be propagated by division in late autumn or in spring (March). 


Aquilegia (Columbine) is a genus of free-flowering subjects of 
easy culture in ordinary garden soil. They are suitable for beds, 
borders, shrubberies, &c., and 


thrive in shady situations. They 
are also very beautiful when 
naturalised in grass; and the 
flowers are also prized for cutting. 
Aquilegias are propagated by 
seeds or by division, the latter 
method being the only safe way 
to perpetuate any distinct variety, 
as they do not reproduce them- 
selves entirely true from seeds. 
A sowing of seeds will, however, 
yield a fair proportion true to 
name, or at any rate of good 



colour and habit, and the in 


ferior ones may be pulled up 
and thrown away. A, acruha (Rocky 



Mountain Columbine) is one of the 


best ; it grows from 1 .^ft. to 2ft. high, 
and bears large sky-blue flowers, with 
white cups and long spurs, from May 
to July. Numerous others are also 
grown, including A, chrysantha, with 
bright golden-yellow flowers; A, g/an~ Fig, 73.— Aquilegia 

dulosa, with deep azure-blue flowers Stuartii. 

and w'hite corollas ; A. pyrenaica, 

with bright lilac or blue flowers, suitable for the rocke^ ; and 
the beautiful hybrid, A. Stuartii (Fig. 73). P“''Ple. blue, and white. 



Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) are handsome plants of easy 
culture, suitable for either borders, shrubberies, or wild gardens; 
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and, as the flowers are produced in great profusion in the late 
autumn, when few hardy plants are in flower, they are very much 
prized for cutting. The species and varieties are very numerous, and 
are propagated by either seeds, cuttings, or division. In dividing 
the plants (which is best done in the spring, although autumn 
may be selected), only the outside portions should be utilised. 
The old stools are best thrown away. As^er acris is an attractive 
plant, of neat, bushy habit, reaching a height of aft., and bearing 
an abundance of bright blue flowers during August and Sep- 
tember. A. Amellus grows aft high, and bears numerous violet- 
purple flowers in August and September. Its variety bessarabicus 
is one of the finest plants in the whole genus. It has purplish 
flowers, much larger than those of the type. A. dfjffusus 
horizonialis is of curious habit, growing aft. high. It is an 
exceedingly effective border plant, its numerous branching stems 
being literally smothered with small white flowers edged with 
red. It flowers during September and October. A, ericotdes has 
long graceful sprays of small vrhite flowers. A. grandiflorus (aft. 
to ailt. high) bears an abundance of large violet or blue flowers 

during September and October. A. 
Nin^(Jc-Angli(E bears purple flowers with 
orange centres, in terminal clusters, on 
stems varying from 3ft. to 5ft. high. 
Two or three varieties are also grown. 
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A. Noi'ff-Belgii grows 3ft. or 4ft. high, 
and produces its pale blue flowers 
in the late autumn. Numerous 
garden varieties are in cultivation, 
differing from the type chiefly in 
‘^4 the colour of their flowers. A. 
A undulatus grows 3ft. high, and 
BE produces an abundance of soft 
wS lilac-coloured flowers. A. zimimui 
jy (3ft- )» small w'hite, star-shaped 
Pf flow'ers, in graceful sprays. See also 
^ additional kinds at end of 

Chapter. 

Bocconia cordata (Plume 
^*oppy) is a handsome foliage 
^ plant, having large roundish 

^ leaves, which are deeply 

lobed. It grows from 5ft. to 


Fig. 74.— Campanula pyramidalis. 7ft. high, and bears terminal 


panicles of creamy - white 
flowers during July and August. For shrubberies, beds, Dr back 


positions in the mixed border, it is well suited ; but it is especially 
adapted for the wild garden, as it “ runs ” considerably. Increased 
by division or cuttings taken off with a heel in spring. 
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Campanulas are handsome subjects, with bell-shaped flowers. 
The tall-growing kinds will be found invaluable for large borders. 
Propagation by seeds, cuttings, or division. Campanula persici- 
folia and its variety maxima have blue flowers. A white variety 
(alba grandiflora) is exceedingly beautiful, being pure white and 
of very large size. These plants attain a height of 2 ft. or 
more, and flower from June to August. C. pyramidalis (Chimney 
Bell-flower) 74 ) js a noble plant, forming a bushy pyramid, 

composed of numerous stems, 4ft. or 5ft. high. These, during^ 
June and July, are crowded with large 
blue salver-shaped flowers. Its white 
variety (alba) is similar in habit, differing 
only in the colour of its flowers. The 
species and its variety are splendid plants, 
either for the border or for pot-culture. 

Numerous others are also grown. An 
excellent plant is C. glomeraia (Fig. 75). 

It grows some 2ft. high, and varies from 
bluish-violet to white. Then there are 
C. alliaricefolia^ 3ft., white ; C. latifolia 
Burghaltiy 2ft., bluish-purple; and C Trache- 
Hum flore-pkno^ 2ft., blue, double. 

Centaureas are useful border plants, 
of easy culture in ordinary garden soil. 

They are increased by either seeds or 
cuttings. C. dealbata grows i-?>ft. high, 
and bears rose-coloured flowers from July 
to Se[)tember. C. glastifolia produces p)ale 
yellow flowers from June to September, 
on sterns 3ft. to 4ft. high. C, macro- 
cephala is a useful plant for the back of 
the herbaceous border. It grows from 3ft. 
to 4lt. high, and bears large head.'^ of 
yellow Thistle-like flowers during July and 
.August. C. montana is an early summer- 
flowering species, growing 2ft. high, and 
producing large bright blue flowers ; the 
varieties alba and rosea differ only in the 
colour of their flowers. C. pulchra grows 
I ft. high, and bears purple flowers during 
major has bright rosy-purple flowers and beautilully cut silvery- 
grey foliage. C, rutlienica grows about 3ft. high ; it has graceful 
foliage, and bears pale yellow flowers in July. 

Chelone barrata. — See Fenistemon barbaius. 


*^2 



Fig. 75 — Campanula 

GLOMERATA. 

August ; its variety 


Chrysanthemums are useful border plants, the cut flowers 
being also much appreciated for decorative purposes. They are 
readily increased by either seeds, cuttings, suckers, or root 
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division. Chrysanthemum maximum grows 2^ft. high, and 
forms a large bush, which, from June to September, is covered 
w’ith white flowers of great size and substance. Even better 
than the type are the forms Munstead, Duchess of Abercorn, 
Fimbriatum, Maurice Prichard, and Miss Head. C*. uliginosum 
<syn. Fyrethrum uliginosum) grows 5ft. high, and is a valuable 
plant for autumn decoration, either in back positions in the 
herbaceous border, in shrubberies, or in beds in semi-wild 
parts of the pleasure-ground. It has large Daisy-like flowers, 
pure white, with yellow centres, from zin. to 3in. across, and 

produced during September and October. 

Though the early-flowering Chrysanthemums have not made the 
advance in public favour that they should have done, considering 
their great utility alike for garden decoration and for furnishing 
cut flowers for home use or for market, there is strong evidence 
that their merits are beginning to be more fully recognised, and 
that their culture is extending in all directions. 

In forming a collection of these early-flowering Border Chrys- 
anthemums, it is always advisable to grow two lots of plants 
of the same varieties : one in pots, and another outside in 

a nice sunny position. The former will be extremely useful 
for room or conservatory decoration, and should any of the 

plants outside prove tender and unable to withstand the rigour 
of winter, or fail to throw up cuttings for propagating, their 
stock may be grown from the pot plants, and the risk of losing 
choice varieties is reduced to a minimum. Unless duplicates 
are thus grown, it is practically certain that losses will occur 
amongst the outside plants, and usually most highly-prized 
varieties are those to disappear. 

With all early-flowering varieties the end of February or 
beginning of March will be quite soon enough to put in 

cuttings. If inserted earlier they seldom make such good or such 
floriferous plants as those put in later, which grow on freely 
without a check. In taking cuttings, it is always best to choose 
those shoots springing from the soil, avoiding those which may 
have formed on il)e stem below where it was cut down ; the 
latter never make such large or vigorous plants as those struck 
from suckers coming through the soil. In preparing the cuttings, 
carefully remove a few of the lower leaves, and then insert 
singly in small pots, properly drained, using a sandy compost of 
loam and leaf-mould, in equal proportions, thoroughly mixed. 
Press the soil firmly about the cutting, and immediately after- 
wards give a good watering, which tends to settle the soil, and 
to prevent the foliage from flagging. A close cold frame is a 
very suitable place to stand the pots in, keeping it quite close 
until the cuttings are rooted, and beginning to grow. Every 
care should be taken to see that the plants have sufficient 
water. 
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As soon as it is seen that the cuttings have iakasL raet, air 
should be gradually admitted on all favourable occasions in order 
to keep the plants sturdy and strong. About the first week in 
April the plants may be shifted into larger pots (say large 
“sixties”). By the middle of May these pots will be full of 
roots, and the plants may be either transferred to the pots in 
which they are intended to flower, or they may be put out in a 
sunny place, where the soil has been deeply dug and well 
manured during the past winter. If potted, a compost of three 
parts fibrous loam and one part spent horse-droppings mixed 
together, with a little bone-meal added, will prove excellent. 

Naturally, some varieties are much taller than others, and in 
the list appended, the average height of each is mentioned, 
indicating which sorts are best for back and front rows 
respectively. A fine effect may be produced by a judicious 
blending of colours ; or the beds in large gardens may be 
planted with one variety only, thus giving a mass of one colour, 
as is done in many of the large public parks. The plants 
should be supported by neat stakes early, otherwise many will 
be broken by the wind, and thus cause unsightly blanks in the 
beds. If the soil is rich and deep, and the plants are strong 
and healthy, 2^ft. or 3ft. between each will be a suitable 
distance; if the soil is poor or shallow, ift. less space should 
be given. On all soils, however, it is advisable to make fresh 
plantations each year. 

The following varieties have proved juost meritorious in a large 
collection : 

Japanese, or Large-Flowered. — Alfred Droz, soft yellow; 
borne in profusion; height 2ft. Albert Chausson, orange-red; 
very fine in pots or beds ; height ajft. Baronne G. C. de 
Brailles ; pale pink ; very large and fine ; height 3ft. Coral Queen, 
lovely coral; a charming variety; height 3ft. Crimson Queen, 
deep crimson ; a great favourite, and of fine habit ; height 2ft. 
Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, orange-yellow; excellent and free; 
height 2ft. De la Bouere, amaranth ; large and fine ; height 2ft. 
Dorcas, white ; bushy habit and free-flowering ; height 2ft. Edie 
Wright, pale pink, passing to white with age ; excellent in every 
respect; height 2ft. Edith Syratt, soft pink ; wonderfully free and 
dwarf ; height lift. Gaspard Boucharlat, a lovely orange colour, 
produced in profusion; height 2ft. General Hawkes, crimson- 
amaranth ; very free ; height 2ft George W^ermig, rich soft 
yellow; a well-known old favourite; height 2.\ft Harvest Home, 
bronzy-red, tipped with gold ; very handsome and free ; height 
2^ft. Lady Fitzwygram, a splendid early white ; height 2ft. 
Madame Desgranges, white ; well known for its excellence ; height 
2^ft. Madame Eulalie Morel, a beautiful cerise and gold ; height 
3ft. Madame Marie Masse, lilac-mauve ; one of the best ; 
height 2ft. Mytchett White, snowy white; a magnificent 

L 2 
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variety; height lift. Prefet Cassagneau, deep crimson; fine 
habit ; height 2ft. Ryecroft Glory, deep orange ; most effective ; 
height lift. Sam Barlow, a charming salmon-pink; very free; 
height 3ft. The Don, lilac : profuse and early ; height 2ft. Vice- 
President Hardy, deep red ; good habit ; height 3ift. 

PoMPONES. — The small compact-flowered Pompone varieties are 
greatly admired by many, and are extremely useful for cutting 
purposes, or for massing in beds. Amongst the many varieties in- 
commerce, the following may be described as of high merit : 
Alice Butcher, red, shaded with orange ; excellent ; height 2ift. 
Anastasio, pale purj)le ; very dwarf and bushy; height ijft. 
Blanch Coloml), ivory-white ; free and pretty ; height 2ft. Canari,. 

yellow ; flowers in great 
abundance ; height lift. 
Early Blush, soft blush ; 
very fine variety; height 
2 ft. Frederick Pele, 
crimson and gold ; 

makes an effective bed ; 
height 3ft. Golden 
Fleece, straw - yellow ; 
one of the best of its 
colour; height 2 ft. 

L’Ami Condor chet, 
primrose ; probably the 
l^est Pompone ; height 
I ft. Longfellow, pure 
white ; splendid for 
cutting or for beds ; 
height 2ift. Madame 
Jolivart, while, tinged 
with pink ; very pretty ; 
height 2ft. Mrs. Cul- 
lingford, white ; ex- 
cellent ; height 3ift. 

. Miss Davis, soft pink; 

^ a sport from Mrs. Cul- 

'U lingford, but dwarfer. 

t Mr. Selley, a blush- 

▼ white ; very pretty and 

effective; height lift. 

fig. rfe—CoREOPSIS GRAXDIFLORA. piquet, whltC, 

and violet-rose ; height 
I ft. Piercy’s .Seedling, deep yellow ; wonderfully free ; height 2ft. 
Silversmith, white, of large size ; a most useful variety ; height 3ft. 
Strathmeath, a soft rosy-pink ; excellent ; height 2ft. Toreador, 
a rich crimson and gold ; height 2.],ft. Yellow L’Ami Conderchet, 
deep yellow sport from L’Ami Conderchet. 
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CiMiciFUGA. — A useful genus of handsome plants, succeeding 
best in a good, deep, moist loam. Four or five species are 
met with in gardens, and all are worthy of being included 
They do not require any special site, and all flower in late 
summer and early autumn. C. americana, 3ft. ; C. davurica, 3ft. ; 
C. japonica, 2ft. ; and C. racemosa, 4ft., are the most noteworthy. 
.All have white, feathery flowers, and are good, bold-growing 
subjects. Propagated by division in late autumn or in spring. 

Columbine . — See A(iiiilegia. 


Coreopsis is a genus con- 
taining several perennials 
which form graceful border 

plants. They pro- 
duce an abundance 
of showy flowers, 
which are highly 

prized for room de- 
coration, &c. Pro- 
pagated by seeds, 
cuttings, or division, X 

C, grandtflora (syn. 

C iongipes) (Fig. 76) 
is one of the finest 
of border plants, and 
of which someone j 

has said that ‘‘ a 

whole page would 

not adequately de IHH 

scribe the merits of * if 

this plant ; it is % 

simply indispens- ^ ^ 

able."' It grows 
about 2ft. high, and ^ 
from June to Sep- 
tember bears a 
profusion of large 

golden - yellow 
flowers." C. lanceo- 
lata has also bright 















golden -yellow Fio. 77.— Hybrid Delphiniums. 

flo>vers, and grows 

upwards of 3ft. in height. C. verticillata is a distinct, slender- 
growing kind, reaching 2ft. in height, and bearing yellow flowers. 


Delphiniums (larkspurs) are useful subjects for the 
herbaceous border. The taller-growing kinds are also suitable 
for shrubberies, &c. Propagated by seeds, cuttings, or division. 
D. Bmnonianum^ ift, is a lovely species, with musk-scented, 
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dark blue flowers. D, cashmerianum^ i^ft, has large flowers 
of a slaty hue; it has also a white variety that is desirable. 
D. cardinaky 3ft. high, yields bright scarlet flowers, with yellow 
centres, during July and August. Z>. grandiflorutn grows 2ft. high, 
and in July produces panicles of dark blue flowers. D, nudicaule 
grows only i8in. high, and bears orange-red flowers with yellow 
centres. Spring-sown seedlings will flower the first season if given 
a sunny position. Then there are a host of hybrids (Fig. 77). 

Dicentras (Dielytras) are lovely spring- or early summer- 
flowering plants. Propagated by cuttings or by division of the 
crowns in early spring. D. formosa has delicate fern-like 
foliage, and umbels of drooping red flowers, produced during 
May and June ; it grows ift. high. Z>. spectabilis (Bleeding 



Fir;. 78.— Dielytra spectabilis. 

Heart) (Fig. 78) is a well-known forcing plant, and also one 
of the best for border culture; it grows aft. high, and flowers 
during May, June, and July. The flowers are produced on 
drooping racemes, and are white and rosy-crimson. 

Dictamnus. — D, albus (Fraxinella) (Fig. 79) is a favourite 
old border plant, forming a neat bush from i8in. to 3ft. 
high. It is said that the Fraxinella has outlived father, son, and 
grandson in the same position. It is sometimes known as the 
“Burning Bush,** because of a resinous exudation from the stem.s, 
which, when a bght is applied, has a luminous appearance at 
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night. The foliage, when bruised, emits a strong balsamic 
perfume. The flowers are produced in long terminal erect 

racemes during June and July, and are white in colour. A 

form is also grown with reddish flowers; this is generally 

known as D, Fraxindla^ whilst the 
white one is given as a variety. 

Propagated by seeds or by division. 

Dielytras. — See Dicentras. 

Doronicums are handsome spring- 
and summer-flowering subjects, with 

large yellow Daisy-like flowers; they 
are suitable for bed and border culture, 
and are propagated either by seeds or 
by division. D» austriaaim forms a 
mass of deep glistening green foliage, 
and bears numerous large golden- 
yellow flowers from March to May ; 
it grows I Sin. high. D, plantagineum 
extclsum (syn. Harpur Crewe) is more 
robust in habit than the last-mentioned, 
reaching a height of from 2^ft. to 

3ft. It flowers from May to August, 
the flowers being deep yellow, and 
upwards of 4in. across. 

Epiloiuums are showy plants of 
easy culture, suitable for large bor<^ers 
or for naturalising on the margin of 

water. Increased by seeds or by divi- 
sion. E, an^istifolium is a tall plant, 
growing from 3ft. to 5ft. high, and 

Kig. 79.— Dictamnus producing showy crimson flowers during 

albus. June, July, and August. The variety 

albuniy with white flowers, is also grown. 
E. Dodonai grows from i2in. to iSin. high, and bears large 
rose-coloured flowers; it is also known as E, FleischerL 

Eric.erons are summer-flowering composites with beautiful 
star-shaped flowers ; they are increased by either seeds or 
division. E, aurantiacus grows from to i8in. high, and 
bears large orange-coloured flowers during August. E, speciosus 
is a showy plant for the mixed border ; the flowers are 
lavender-coloured, and have yellow centres; they are produced 
during July and August on stems 2ft. high. Its variety 
sHperbtiS has large purple flowers, and is very free. Other good 
kinds are E, glabeiius^ iSin., lilac; E. viacranthns^ 2ft., purple; 
E. philadelphicus^ ift., pink; and E, salsuginosus^ 2ft., whitish. 

Eryngiums have spiny foliage, and large heads of Thistle-like 
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flowers ; they are suitable for almost any position, being very 
effective in mixed borders, shrubberies, and sub tropical and wild 
gardens, whilst the flower-heads are prized for winter decoration ; 
they prefer a deep sandy soil, and are propagated by either seeds 
or division. E, alpinum grows from 2ft. to 3ft. high, and forms 
a distinct and noble border plant, w^ith spiny foliage; the 
involucres and bracts are deeply cut, and together with the 
flower-heads and upper portion of the stems are of a glistening 
metallic-blue colour. E. ^i^anteum (Ivory Thistle) (Fig. 80) 
grows from 2ft. to 4ft. high, and flowers during July and 
August ; the stems, leaves, 
and bracts are of a shining 
white colour, and the whole 
plant is rigid and spiny. E, 

Oliverianum is a beautiful 
plant, 3ft. high, having hand- 
some laciniated foliage and 
large heads of bluish flowers, 
produced during July, August, 
and September; the bracts, 

&c., are also blue. 

Gaillardias are exceed- 
ingly handsome border plants, 
having large showy flowers, 
which are much valued for 
the making of bouquets and 
the decoration of vases. They 
may be propagated by either 
seeds, cuttings, or division. 

G. aristata bears large yellow 
flowers during August, and 
auains a height of ibin. 

The varieties grundiflora and 
maxima are strong-grow ng 
plants with larger flowers than 
the type. An endless variety 
of named sorts are nf>w sent 
out by nurserymen, and in point of beauty these far e.xceed the 
plants mentioned above. A selection of these will be found at 
the end of this Chaj)ter. 

Galega officinalis com pacta is a neat-growing perennial, 
attaining a height of from 2ft. to 3ft. It is a free-flowering 
plant, producing numerous racemes of pea-shaped lilac-colourcd 
flowers from July to .September. 

Geums are showy perennials suitable for the mi.xed border ; 
the flowers are very rich in colour, and are excellent for cutting 
purposes. Propagation is effected by seeds or by division. 



Fig. 80.— Lkyngiilm c;icjanti:cm. 
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G, chiloense (syn. G. coccineum) grows 2 ft. high, and bears 
numerous bright scarlet flowers from May to September ; the variety 
grandiflorum plenum has large semi-double flowers. Heldreichii 
(ift.), orange-red, is a recent addition that should not be omitted. 

Gypsophila PANicuLATA is a striking plant of gauze-like 
appearance, and worthy of a place in the best herbaceous border. 
It forms a dense mass, 2ft. high, and during July and the late 

summer is covered with myriads of 
^ small whitish flowers, which are 

^ ^ invaluable for cutting purposes. 

‘ Harpalium. — See Helianthus. 




^ ^ O 





7 . T' , Heleniums are valuable com- 
’ 7 - ^ l)osite plants for back positions 
in mixed borders, or for planting 
in shrubberies ; they have large 
yellow flowers, which remain in 
full beauty for a long time, and 
are therefore much in demand 
for cutting. Increased by seeds 
or by division. H, autumnale 
grows 3ft. high, and flowers 
during July, August, and 
September ; the golden- 
yellow flowers, which are 
3in. across, are produced in 
abundance. The variety graiidh 
tiorum is similar in habit to the 
type, but has much larger flowers. 
H, Bolanderi grows 2}, ft. high, 
and is a showy plant producing 
rich yellow flowers with dark 
brown disks. It flowers in July 
and August. AT. Hoopesii is a 
grand border plant, 2ft. high, and 
bearing clustered heads ot bright 
yellow fluwers, each of which is 
2 in. acros.-!*. 


Kk;. 81.— Helianthts 

MCLTiFLORrs. Heliaxthvs (Sunflower). This 

genus contains several showy 
perennials suitable for the back of the herbaceous border or for 
■shrubberies, ^:c. Increased by seeds or by division. H. multi- 
florus (Fig. 81) is an old garden plant with large yellow flowers ; it 
reaches a height of 4ft., and flowers from July to Septen^er. 
I'he plant generally grown in gardens is the double on^-flore- 
plena. H. rigidus, formerly known as Harpalium -rigidum, is a 
welhknown and attractive plant, growing from 3lt. to 4ft. high. 
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md Bowering from ^July to September; the flowers are bright 
fi^ow, wiA dark disks, and are upwards o( 410. across. 

Heuopsis UBYis is a handsome composite plant, suitable for 
the back of the flower border ; it grows from 3rt. to 6ft. high, 
and produces terminal heads of deep orange-yellow flowers from 
July to September. 

Hesperis MATRONALis (Rocket, or Dame’s Violet) is a 
free-flowering plant, suitable for the mixed border. It has 
whitish or purplish flowers, produced in June and July. The 
variety flore-pleno is 
thfe old double white 
Rocket Increased by 
seeds, cuttings, or 
division. 

Heuchera san- 
GUINEA (Alum Root) 
is a splendid plant 
for borders and rock- 
work. It grows from 
9in. to I Sin. high, and 
produces long graceful 
spikes of crimson- 
scarlet flowers from 
June to August. 

These, w’hen seen in a 
mass, in full sunshine, 
produce a dazzling 
effect. The flowers 
are invaluable for cut 
ting purposes. In- 
creased by seeds or 
by division. 

Is’CARVlLLEA. A 

genus that of late has 
come into prominence 
by reason of the intro- 
duction of the beauti- Fig. 82. — Incarvillfa Dft.avayt. 

ful species /. Delavayi 

(Fig. 82). It has rosy-purple. Gloxinia-like flowers, produced in 
August and September. At one time its hardiness was doubted, 
but it has since proved itself robust enough to withstand our 
climate outside. I. Olgce^ though hardly so attractive, is never- 
theless a beautiful perennial, iviih flowers of a so t rose, produced a 
little earlier. Both should be planted in late autumn, and given 
a deep, well-drained, loamy soil. 

Inulas are well-known composites, with large showy yellow 
flowers, suitable for borders, shrubberies, wild gardens, &c. 
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Increased' by seeds or 
by division. Inula 
glandulosa (Fig. 83 ) is 
a well-known plant, 
and one that is greatly 
admired. It grows 
about 2ft high, is of 
neat habit, and during 
July and August pro- 
duces golden - yellow 
flowers 4in. across. 
/ Helenium (Elecam- 
pane) (Fig. 84) is a 
strong - growing 
species, from 3 ft. 
to 5fr. high, pro- 
ducing large leaves 
and gigantic heads 
of showy yellow 
flowers. Its flower- 
ing period is Irom 
July to Seplemiicr. 



Fig. 83.— I.vula glandulosa. 



Fio. 84.— Inula Helenium. 


L ffooken grows from 
fft. to 2 ft. high, and 
bears large yellow 
(lowers during August 
and September. 

ISOPYRUM ThALIC- 
TROiDES. — This is a 
very graceful peren- 
nial that might oftener 
be employed. As its 
.specific name implies, 
it approaches the 
Thalictrums, Being 
of dwarf habit (3in.), 
it is suited for either 
the front row of the 
border or the rockery. 
The flowers are small 
and white, and the 
leaves maiden -hair 
like. 

Larkspurs. — See 
Delphiniums. 
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Lathyrus is a large genus of the Pea family, and comprises 
numerous perennial, as well as annual, plants. The perennials 
are handsome climbers, suitable for gro\ying over pyramids of 
twiggy sticks in the mixed border, or for trailing over trellises, 
verandahs, &c. Increased by seeds or by division. Z. hiiifolhts 
i(syn. L, sylvestris platyphyllus) is the Perennial Pea. It grows 

from 5ft. to 6ft. high, 
and produces its flowers 
from July to September. 
'I'hey are of a bright rose 
colour, and are much 
valued for cutting pur- 
poses. Several varieties 
are also grown, including 
alhus^ with white, and 
splatdens^ with rosy-car- 
mine, flowers, borne in 
large clusters. Z. rotufh 
difolius grows iSin. high, 
and has beautiful rose- 
coloured flowers. It is 
an excellent plant for the 
rock garden or for stony 
banks. 


Li.\tkis (Blazing Star) 
is a genus of Xorth 
American plants, of easy 
culture in any good 
garden soil. 'rhey are 
increased by seeds "or by 
division. Z. spiaita (Fig. 

85) is the best of the 
genus, and produces long spikes of purple flowers during August 
and September. It grows from ift. to 2ft. hijjh, and forms 
an excellent border plant. 





"^5 


KiG. 85.— LiATRIS spicata. 


Linarias are handsome annual and perennial plants, of easy 
culture, suitable for front positions in the border. 'Phe peren- 
nials are increased by seeds or by division. Z. Iriornithophora 
grows i8in. higli, and produces purple flowers with yellow 
throats, generally three together, in a whorl, like three Ijirds 
perched on a spur. The flowering season is from June to 
September. If seeds are sown early in spring, the plants so 
■obtained will flower the same summer. Z. daimatica^ 3ft., is a 
strong yellow-flowered species. 

Linums (Alpine Flaxes) are excellent plants for the border. 
Propagated by seeds or by cuttings, Z. ptrenm is the best of 
the genus, light and elegant in habit, and very effective, whether 
£rown in mixed borders or in the rock garden. 
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Lobelia. — The perennials of this genus are bold - growing 
subjects, producing a fine effect in late summer and autumn. 
The best are L. cartfinalis, i ^ft., scarlet ; Z. fiil^ens^ 3ft., Firefly 
and Queen Victoria : Z. Milleri^ 3ft., rich purple ; and Z. syphi- 
litica^ 2ft., bright blue, best grown in a moist situation. The roots 
need to be covered with light litter in severe weather. 

Lupinus (Luj>in) is a genus of the Pea family. The 
species form very effective border plants, with elegant racemes 
of flowers, highly prized for cutting. Increased by seeds or by 
division. Z. nootkatensis is a handsome plant growing i8in. 
high, and i)roducing racemes of dark blue flowers, mixed with 
purple, white, or yellow. Its flowering period is from May to 
July. Z. poly phy lilts grows 3ft. high, and flowers from June to* 
Sei)tember. The flowers are very showy, bluish-purple in colour,. 
and arranged in whorls on a handsome spike. 

Lychnis. — In this we have a genus of showy, free-flowering 
subjects, of easy culture, suitable for the mixed border. Propa- 
gated by seeds or by division. Z. chakedonica grows 3ft. high, 
and produces large heads of dazzling scarlet flowers from June 
to August. A white variety, and one with double flowers, are 
also grown. Z. coronaria grows from 2ft. to 3ft. high, and 
during July bears red flowers, which are much ])rized for cutting 
])urposes. The varieties f^randijlora and hybrida splendens are 
well worth growing. Z. Haaj^eana grows ift. high, and flowers 
from June to August : it is a very showy plant, bearing l^rge 
scarlet flowers, ain across. Numerous varieties are now grown 
with flowers enil)racing almost every shade of colour, from 
brilliant scarlet to pure white; these are valuable subjects for 
select positions in the mixed border or for beds. Z. Viscaria 
splendens flore-pkno is one of the showiest of our dwarf hardy 
])erennials, and suitable alike for the mixed border or for 
forming beds in the flower garden. It grows from izin. to i8in. 
high, and flowers from June to August ; the rich rosy-crimson 
flowers are large and double, and closely arranged on erect wiry 
stems, after the fashion of the flowers of a Stock. 

I^I.\LV.\ MOscHATA (Musk Mallowi !S a favourite border 
perennial, growing 2ft. high, and prodiu ing an abundance of 
fragrant rose-coloured flowers, 2in. acros>. Its flowering period 
is from ]une to August. A white variety js also grown. Ihese 
are wonderfullv effective border plants, and the flowers are 
suitable for cutting. Increased by seeds or cuttings. 

Mimulus (Monkey Flower). — In this genus are several 
herbaceous perennials which delight in warm, damp positions, 
and are deserving of culture in mixed borders, vases, or hanging 
baskets. They are noted for their richly-marked and brightly- 
coloured flowers. Increased by seeds, cuttings, or division. 
M, cardinalis is a profuse-flowering species, reaching a height of 
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i8in. ; the flowers in the typical plant are of a bright scarlet 
colour, but other forms are grown with various coloured flowers, 
some being crimson, others flesh-coloured, orange, yellow, &c. 
Flowers from June to August. M. moschatus (Musk) is a well- 
known plant, growing bin. high, and producing small yellow 
flowers from June to September; it is very sweet-scented, and 
on this account is largely grown in the conservatory and sitting- 
room. The variety known as Harrisonii is also a popular 
favourite; it has larger flowers, and .grows much stronger than 
the type. 

Monarda didyma (Bergamot or Oswego Tea) is an attractive 
plant for the mixed border, being particularly effective when 
grown in a mass; it reaches a height of 2ft. or 3ft., and its 
foliage is sweetly scented. Its flowers, which are borne in whorls, 
are bright crimson, whilst the bracts are also tinged with red. 
Flowers from June to August. 

Morin a longi folia is a handsome border plant, with deep 
green Thistle-like foliage, and spikes of flowers in crowded whorls. 
In the bud state the flowers are w’hite; when they open they 
change to a delicate pink, and afterwards assume a crimson 
colour. As flowers in all three stages are to be found on the 

same whorl, at 
the same time, 
a veryi^ pretty 
effect is pro- 
duced. It grows 
2ft. high, and 
flowers during 
June and July. 
Propagated by 
careful divi- 
sion. 

(Enotheras 
(Evening Prim- 
roses) are most 
attractive and 
free - flowering 
plants, ranging 

^ in height from 

I iG. 86 ._(E.notheka CASPnosA. 3 i„^hes 

to 3ft. or 4ft., 

and yielding large showy flowers, wnicn are closed during 
the day and open in the evening. They are suitable 
subjects for the mixed herbaceous border, or for shrubberies, 
wild gardens, &c. The perennials are increased by either seeds, 
cuttings, or division. CE. caspitosa (Fig. 86), known also as 
(E. extmia and CE, marginata^ is a dwarf-growing species, bin. to 
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i2in. high, and bearing large snowy-white flowers, deliciously 
fragrant, and changing with age to a delicate rose-colour. It 
increases rapidly by means of underground shoots. Flowers 
from July to September. 6E. Fraseri, a variety of (E, glauca, 
forms a bushy plant, i8in. high; it is a beautiful plant, with 
reddish stems and dark foliage, speckled with yellow. Its flowers 
are yellow, and are produced in abundance from June to 
September. CE, speciosa is a grand border plant, attaining a 
height of from i^ft. to 3ft., and producing a succession of large 
fragrant flowers, 2in. across, from June to September; when they 
first open they are pure white, but as they grow older they 
assume a reddish hue. 

Orobus (Bitter Vetch). — These are small plants, formerly 
kept up as a distinct genus, but now included under that of 
Lathyrus, They differ from the plants generally known as 
Lathyrus in having no tendril at the end of the leaf. Increased 
by seeds or by division of the root-stock. f?. luteus (now 
known as Lathyrus montanus) is an elegant bushy plant, growing 
from i^ft. to 2 ft. high, and producing numerous racemes of 
bright yellow flowers during the month of June. O, vernus 
{Lathyrus tfernus) (Spring Vetch) is a showy plant, growing ift. 
high, and forming compact tufts of light green foliage. The 
flowers are borne in racemes during April and May, and are of a 
rich blue or purple colour. A white variety is also in cultivation. 

PiEONiA is a large and well-known genus of hardy perennials, 
suitable for either beds or the mixed border ; they are of easy 
culture, and delight in a good loamy soil, enriched with plenty of 
farmyard manure. Their flowering period is during May and 
June. Increased either by seeds or by division. P. albiflora is a 
handsome species, growing from 2ft. to 3ft. high, and bearing 
large white flowers. P, anomala has beautifully cut foliage and 
solitary crimson flowers. P^ arietina grows 2ft. high, and hai 
dark red flowers. P. decora has purple flowers ; it grows from 
2ft. to 3ft. high. Pn officinalis has large red flowers ; several 
varieties of it are in cultivation. P» tenuifolia grows from^ i^ft* 
to 2ft. high, has graceful feathery foliage, and dark crimson 
flowers ; the variety flore-pleno differs only in having double 
flowers. The genus has been largely worked upon by the 
hybridist, with the result that there are now innumerable named 
garden forms in cultivation. A selection of these will be found 
at the end of the Chapter. 

Papaver (the Poppy genus) contains several hardy perennials 
of easy culture in ordinary garden soil. Propagated by seeds or by 
division. P, orienfale (Giant Oriental Poppy) is an old-fashioned 
border-plant, growing 3ft. high, and producing its flowers from 
May to August. It is a very showy plant, with enormous 
crimson-scarlet flowers, upwards of 6in. across. There is a dark 
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blotch at the base of each petal. Its variety (P, bracUatum^ 
Fig. 87), sometimes described as a distinct species, is also a 
charming plant, differing from the type in having deep blood- 

crimson flowers, but 
with the characteristic 
black blotch at the base 
of each of the 
petals. Numerous 
named forms of 
the Oriental Poppy 
are now grown ; 
their bold aspect, 
and large showy 
flowers in all shades 
of crimson and scarlet, 
render them magnificent plants for 
mixed borders, shrubberies, wild 
gardens, ^:c. P, pilosum is a distinct 
species, growing upwards of 2ft. 
in height. It has woolly foliage, and 
bears numerous flowers of a jicculiar 
!)rick-red colour. Each petal has a 
white mark at the base. Its time 
of flowering is from May to July. 

Pentstkmon jj.arijatu.s (syn. 
Chelone barbafd) is a showy plant, 
bearing spikes of attractive 
scarlet flowers. It grows 
upwards of 3rt. high, and 
flowers from June to Sep- 
tember, or even later. It 
is an excellent jilant for the 
mixed border or for forming 
beds in the flowtT-garden. 
Easily increased by seeds 
or by cuttings. Numerous 
florists* varieties of Pentste- 
mons are now grown in 
gardens. See list at end of 
Chapter. 

Phlox is a genus con- 
taining several annual as 
well as perennial plants, 
many of which are very 
effective in flower-beds and 
borders. I'hey are easily 
propagated by either seeds, cuttings, or division. P, paniculaia 
grows 3ft. high, and produces large terminal panicles of pink, 
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purple, or white flowers during August. The genus, however, is 
one that has lent itself to the hybridist, and to-day we have a 
host of kinds superior to the species. Some of the best are here 
described ; Avalanche, white, 2it. ; Leonardo da Vinci, white, with 
maroon centre, ajft. ; Madame Antoine Denis, blush-white, crim- 
son centre, 2ft. : William Robinson, soft rose, crimson centre, 3ft. ; 
Le Siecle, rose-pink, white centre, 2ft. ; Coquelicot, orange-red, 
2^ft. ; Etna, orange-scarlet, 2ift. ; Moliere, salmon-rose, purple 
centre, 2ft. ; Eugene Danzanvilliers, soft lilac, white eye, ift. ; 
Esclarmonde, lilac, shaded white, 2|ft. ; Snowdon, snow'- white, 
2ft. ; Eclatant, salmon-scarlet, crimson "centre, i^ft. ; Jourdan, rose- 
pink, lift. 

Phygelius capensis (Cape Figwort) is an attractive plant, 
growing 2^ ft. high, and producing tubular scarlet flowrers on 
pyramidal spikes during August and September. Increased by 
seeds or by cuttings. Prefers a sheltered situation. 

Physalis is a small genus containing two or three ornamental 
perennials suitable lor grow'ing in the front of the herbaceous 
border. They are easily increased by division. P, Alkekengi 
(Winter Cherry, or Chinese Lantern) grows from i2in. to 
I Sin. high, and bears numerous inconspicuous white flowers, 
succeeded in autumn by scarlet berries, enclosed in the inflated 
orange* scarlet calyx. P, Francheii is a very ornamental species, 
taller growing than P, Alkekeni^^i^ and producing a larger bladder- 
like calyx of a bright orange-red colour. The fruits enclosed in 
the inflated calyx are useful for w'inter decoration when they are 
cut and dried. 

PoLKMONiuMs are free-flowering plants, suitable for border or 
rock-culture, and are readily propagated by seeds or by division. 
P, ccuruZe/////, commonly known as Jacobis Ladder, grow's from 
I ft. to 2ft high, and bears heads of blue flowers from May to 
July. Several varieties are now grown, including one with 
variegated foliage, and another with white flow'ers. P, himalay- 
anuni is a bold-growing plant, 2ft. high, having fern-like foliage, 
and large heads of azure-blue flowers with yellow eyes, 
P. reptans is a neat-growing species, 6in. to izin. high, 
with a creeping rootstock ; it has graceful foliage, and pro- 
duces an abundance of pale blue flowers during April and 
May. 

Polygonums are plants of easy culture in ordinary garden 
soil, and are readily increased by division. P, polystachytim 
is a strong-growing species, reaching a height of 5ft., and 
having fragrant white flowers; it is suitable for naturalising 
in the shrubbery or wild garden. P, vaccinifoHum is a 
trailing species ; it produces long spikes of rose-coloured flowers 
in the autumn. 

M 
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PoTENTiLLAS (Cinqucfoils) are free-flowering plants, of easy 
culture in the mixed border. Readily increased by seeds or by 
division. P, argyr^phylla^ known also as insignis^ is an 
excellent border-plant, attaining a height . of 2ft. ; it has fine 
silvery foliage, and yellow flowers lin. in diameter. The variety 
atrosangitinea has dark crimson flowers, produced from May 
onwards during the summer. P, ncpalensis (syn. P. formosa) is 
a plant growing from i8in. to 2ft. high, and yielding an 
abundance of flowers from June to August ; they are rosy- 
pink in colour, w'ith dark centres. This is an excellent 
plant for the mixed border or for hack positions in the rock 
garden. Numerous florists* varieties are also grown. See list at 
end of Chapter. 


PvRETHRUMS are effective border plants, thriving m any good 
garden soil. They are now included under Chrysanthemum, 



Easily increased by either 
seeds, cuttings, or division. 
P. parthenifvlium aureum is 
well known under the name 
of “Golden Feather,’* and 
is largely used in summer- 
bedding arrangements, hut 
only on account of its pretty 
foliage. P, Parthenium 
(Common Feverfew) is a 
magnificent border plant, 
growing 2ft. high, and pro- 
ducing its white flowers with 
yellow disks during June. 
The w'hole plant has a very 


' ; / ' strong smell. Its variety 

yrvrv^ - florepleno is a handsome 

plant, and differs only in 
I* JO. 88 . — Pyrkthrum rosku.m having double white flowers. 

F1.0RK-PLEN0. p roseum is a plant, growing 

_ . , . , , 2ft. high, and 

flowering during June and July; the florets of the disk are yellow, 
whilst those of the ray are rose-coloured. P, roseum Jlare-pleno 
(Fig. 88) grows upwards of 2ft. high, and produces an abundance 
ot showy semi-double rose-coloured flowers, which are greatly 
prized for cutting purposes. P, Tchihatchewii (Russian Daisy) 
is a valuable plant for dry banks and slopes, or for growing 
under trees, in which position it retains its green colour even 
during dry weather. The leaves are very much divided ; the 
stems grow 910. high, and bear small white flowers w'ith yellow 
disks. P. ultgtnosum (see Chrysanthemum uliginosum) A lar^e 
number of florists* varieties of Pyrethrums are now in cultiva- 
tion, and these form splendid subjects for the mixed border 
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Romneya Coulteri (Californian Bush Poppy) is a very 
charming plant, delighting in a warm, sunny position, and a 
light, deep soil. It grows from 4ft. to 6ft. high, and has 
deeply-cut foliage of a 
glaucous hue. The 
flowers are snowy- white, 
and Poppy-like in ap- 
pearance (Fig. 89), 
often 4in. to 6in. across, 
with crinkled petals and 
golden-yellow stamens. 

Rudbeckias (Cone 
Flowers) are showy, 
free-flowering, composite 
plants, suitable for back 
positions in the mixed 
border, or for growing 
in semi-wild situations, 

&c. '^rhe flowers are 
prized for cutting pur- 
poses, Increased either 
by seeds or by divi- 
sion. M, californica is 
a noble plant with large 
plantain-like leaves, and 
golden - yellow flowers, 
having brown Acorn-like 
centres. It grows from 
4ft. to 6ft. high, and 
flowers during July, 

August, and September. 

R, laciniata has stems 5 ft. or 6ft. high, and large leaves, 
which are deeply cut. The flowers are yellow, and have 
a dark conical disk. R, L flore-pleno is a very fine double 
form of the above, with long, graceful, branching stems, 
and beautiful yellow flowers, having rather long petals. 
R. maxima is a vigorous-growing plant, upwards of 7ft. in height, 
which from July to September bears large yellow flowers, with 
black disks. The flowers are 3in. or 4in. across. R, speciosa^ 
known also as R, Newmanii^ is one of the handsomest in the 
whole genus, growing from 2ft. to 3ft. high, and producing 
large yellow flowers with black disks. Its season of flowering 
is July and August. 

Senecio is a genus of composite plants of annual, biennial, 
and perennial duration, and of easy culture in any ordinary 
garden soil. The perennials are readily increased by means of 
seeds, cuttings, or division of the old plants. A good many 

• M ? 
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of them are weedy subjects, but the two following, along with a 
few others, might with advantage iind a place in the mixed 
border. S. doronicum forms a dense mass of dark green foliage, 
and bears large golden-yellow flowers on stems i2in. hi^h ; these 
are produced from June to August, and are very showy and 

useful for cutting. S, fulcher (Fig. 
90) is a handsome border-plant, 
fio\rering in the late autumn ; it 
has purplish-crimson flowers with 
yellow disks, borne on a branched 
flower-stem. It grows about 2ft. 
high. 

SiDALCEAS are free-flowering showy 
plants, suitable for the mixed border. 
S, Candida grows from 2ft. to 3ft. 
high, and flowers from June to 
August ; the flowers are pure white, 
and are borne in ^ong terminal 
racemes S. Listen is a showy 
perennial of recent introduction; it 
grows about 3ft. high, and from 
July to September bears an abun- 
dance of satiny-pink flow^ers, with 
beautifully-fringed sepals. S. 
P- malvcpflora produces racemes of 

- rosy-purple flowers on stems i^ft. 
high. 

SoLiDAGO (Golden Rod). — 
This genus contains several 
coarse-growing plants, suitable for 
naturalising in semi wild parts of 
the garden, or for back positions in the mixed border. Increased 
by seeds or by division. S. ru^osa (syn. S, altissima) grows from 
4ft. to 5ft. high, and bears yellow flowers from July to October. 
*S. Virgaurea nana is a d>varf and compact form of the common 
Golden Rod, suitable for the mixed border; it grows 2ft. high, 
and bears golden-yellow flowers in late autumn. S. canadensis^ 
S. gigantea, S. grandiflora, &c., are advertised in nurserymen’s 
catalogues ; they are coarse-growing plants, reaching a height 
of 4ft. or 5ft, and bearing large yellow flow^ers. 



Fig. 90.— Senecio pulcher. 


SpiRiEAS (Meadow Sweets) are plants of easy culture, very 
ornamental when grown in mixed borders, shrubberies, or in 
moist situations, such as the margins of lakes, ponds, &c. 
They are readily increased by division. 5 . Aruncus (Goat’s 
Beard) (Fig. 91) is a majestic plant, growing from 3ft. to 5ft. 
high, and producing long feathery plumes of white flowers during 
June and July. S. astilboides is an excellent plant for either pot 
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or border culture; it grows upwards of 3ft. high, and from June 
to August produces dense plumes of feathery white flowers. The 
variety florihunda is rather 
dwarf in habit, but bears 
larger plumes. S, Filipendula 
flore-plcno (Double Dropwort) 
is low-growing plant with 
fem-like foliage and branch- 
ing panicles of creamy-white 
double flowers, which are 
suitable for cutting. It 
reaches a height of 2ft., and 
is to be seen at its 
best during June and 
July. S. pa/mata (Fig» 

92) is a hand- 
some plant, de- 
lighting. in marsliy 
ground, near the 
banks of streams, 
ponds, ivx., and 
also growing luxu- 
riantly in damp, 
shady borders ; 
it grows 2 ft. 
high, and bears 
large heads of 
crimson flowers 
from J line to 
August. A 
white variety 
is also grown. 

S. Ulmaria 
(C 0 m m o n 
Meadow- 
sweet) is a 
plant enjoy- 
ing similar 
situations to 
the last-men- 
tioned spe- 
cies ; it grov/s 

2ft. and upwards in height, and yields heads of white flowers 
from June to August 'I'he variety florepleno has sweet-scented 
double white flowers, whilst aurea or aureo-variegata has golden 
variegated foliage and creamy-white flowers. 

Statice is a genus of very graceful plants suitable for the 
rockery or mixed border. A. Gmelini grows from i^ft. to 2ft, 



Fig. 0I-— Spir^a Aruncus. 
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high, and produces 
spreading panicles of 
small dark blue flowers. 
5. latifolia (Great Sea 
Lavender) grows up- 
wards of aift. high, 
and forms large heads 
nearly 2 ft across, com- 
posed of deep lavender 
blue flowers; these are 
invaluable for winter 
decoration, as they last 
for months after being 
cut. S. Limomum 
also grows about 
2ft in height, and 
yields panicles of 


S, iatarica arc 
described under 
“Rock l^lants.” 

Thalictrums are 












Fio. 02 .-~Spir.i*:a palmata. 


ornamental plants, of easy culture. Propagated by seed or by 
division. T, aquikgifoUum is a fine decorative })lant, having large 



feathery heads of 
white or cream-coloured 
flowers, and foliage re- 
minding one of that of 
the Columbine. It grows 
from 2ft. to 3ft. high, 
and flowers during June 
and July. 


ThERMOPSI.S MON- 
TANA (syn. 71 fab- 
acea) (Fig. 93) is 
an attractive plant, 
growing 2ft. high, 
and flowering during 
June and July ; the 
yellow Lupin: like 
flowers are borne in 
terminal racemes. 
It is best propagated 
by seeds, as the 
roots do not stand 


Fig. 93.-*Tu£kM0Psis moniana. division well. 
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Tradescantia VIRGINICA 
(Common Spiderwort) is a 
showy plant with purplish-blue 
flowers. It grows upwards oi 
2 ft. high, and produces its 
flowers from May onwards. It 
is suitable for mixed borders 
or for naturalising in shrub- 
l>eries, wild gardens, woodland 
walks, &c. Several varieties are 
also grown, and are readily in- 
creased by division. 

Trollius (Globe Flower) is 
a genus of elegant border plants, 
with luxuriant foliage and hand- 
some yellow flow^ers. They jwefer 
rather moist situations. Pro- 
pngated by seeds or by division 
ol the old plants in the autumn. 

T. asiaticus grows from ift. to 
2ft. high, and produces bright 
orange-coloured flowers during 
May and June. T. europ^us (Common Globe Flower) grows 
from I2in. to i8in high, produces large globular pale yellow 

flowers from 
April to June, 
and is an ex- 
cellent subject 
for naturalising 
near ponds 
or streams. 
Orange Globe 
(Fig. 94) is 
a beautiful 
variety, with 
golden - yellow 
flow'ers, and 
grows 2 ft. high. 

Veronicas 
(Speedwells) 
are fine border 
plants, easily 
cultivated in 
any ordinary 
garden soil. 
The herba- 
ceous peren- 
nial kinds may 
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be increased by cither seeds or by division. Veronica gentia- 
noides grows from 9in. to iSin. high, and produces long racemes 
of pale blue or violet-coloured flowers during May and June. 
There is also a white-flowered variety, and one with variegated 
leaves. F. longi folia grows about 2ft. high, and bears racemes 
of lilac or blue flowers from July to September. Several varieties 
are in cultivation; the one known as subsessilis (Fig. 95) is an 
extremely pretty border-plant, growing from 2ft. to 4ft. high, 
having serrated leaves and long massive spikes of beautiful blue 
flowers. F spicata is a good border-plant, producing dense 

spikes of bright blue flowers upwards of 3in. long. It grows 
from 9in. to i8in. high, and flowers during July and August. 

The Sweet Violet (Viola odorald). — To grow these sweet- 

scented flowers to perfection they must have a rich, fairly moist 

soil, a partially shaded situation, and a position that is o])en. 

In town gardens and under the shade of trees they cannot [)e 
cultivated. Another point to remember is that old, worn-out 
clumps should not be retained; their place should be taken by 
strong, healthy ])lants from runners, which may be obtained in 
abundance if during late spring some leaf-mould, or other manure, 
and sand is distributed over the bed to a de])th of an inch or 
so, and into this the newly-formed runners will soon root. I'lie 
greatest success is, however, obtained by the system of frame- 
culture so largely adopted. This may consist in covering the 
plants in the bed where possible, or in making up a special bed 
by lifting the plants in early autumn, and transferring them with 
good balls of soil to the frames. No coddling is necessary, and 
the lights should be lelt off whenever the weather is suitable. 
In this case it is l)est to have fresh jflants each season. 

Red Spider and a form of Puccinia sometimes attack the plants, 
but a spraying with sulphide of potassium (loz. to the gallon of 
water) will usually keep both these pests in check. Violets may be 
had in perfection from late autumn till spring. 

The best varieties are Admiral Avellon, California, Comte de 
Brazza fSwanley While), De Panne, Devoniensis, Lady Hume 
Campbell, Marie Louise (the best for winter), Mrs. J. J. Astor, 
Neapolitan (another good winter variety). Princess Beatrice, Princess 
of Wales, Victoria Regina, and Wellsiana. 


The following are additional species and varielies; while other 
herbaceous subjects will be found in the chapter iijion Rock IManls : 


Acanthus 

HISI'ANICUS, fl. while ; 2fi.; Augu^^t. 
Mol-Lis, large oruamcnial 1. ; white 11. ; 
3ft. 

Achillea 

Eupatoricm, fl. -heads golden yel. ; 
3ft.; MII.LKfoJ.irM ROSKCM, ll.-hVads 
rose-coloured; 3 fl. MONGOLICA, pure 


white single ll. ; i»ft. Ptakmica 
SxoWJiAM., pure while <lhl. ll. ; .It. 
P. Tllli PeaK-I., pure wlute dl»l. ll. ; 
2ft. TANACJ I II OI.IA, huge head*, of 
paleyel.il.; 2 }jfl. 

Aconitum 

Ai;j i.’AiNAi.K, large lavender blue fl. ; 
3ft. to 4ft. ; late autumn, Bkai'mi, 
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Aconitum {contd.) 
fl. bluish-purple; 4ft.; July and 
August. DECORUM, fl. deep purple. 
JAPONICUM, fl. flesh-coloured ; Oft. ; 
July to September. PVRENAICUM, fl. 
pale yel. ; 3ft. to 4ft. 

Actaea * 

Ai.iiA, fl. white ; ift. to i.Jft. ; May 
and June. RACi aio.sa, fl. white in long 
racemes ; 3ft. serim-.ntaria, fl. white, 
small, in long trusses ; 4ft. ; May and 
June, spicata fructu-rubro, small 
white fl , succeeded by bright coral- 
red berries; i^ft.; ^lay and June. 

Anchusa 

BaRRELIKRI, fl. blue with white tube 
and yel. throat; ift. to 2ft.; May. 
B. FOLIA VARiECiATA, fl. blue; * 1 . 
blotched with gold. itauca, rich 
Gentian-blue fl.; 3lt. ; June to August. 
MYOSoTiDiFi.OKA, fine blue fl., throat 
yel. ; lit. ; July. 

Aquilegia 

CVNADKNSIS, fl. SC., tipped with 
green; 2\ft. C. NAN'A, deep sc. and 
yel. fl. ; lit. cG-KI LEA i.rTKA, large 
light yel. 11. njvka gkandih.ora, 
white senii-dbl. flowers. Skinni.RJ, 

1. glaucous ; 11. or.inge-sc. with long 
spurs. 

Armeria 

CK.rHALOTES ALBA, white; ifi. ; 
May to August; c. kubka, deep red 
fl. ; ift. ; May to July, dianthoides, 
fl. light pink; May and June. 
Laucheana, dense compact green 
tufts, small spikes of red fl. ; bin.; May 
to August, maritima, fl. pink or 
lilac; ()in. to I2in. ; June to August. 
M. Al BA, ll. while. 

Arncbia 

Ei'iiioiDES, fl. tubular, rich golden- 
yel., with five bl.uk sj'ols, which 
gradually f.ule ; lit. : April to July. 

Arnica 

('ll \MlssoNls, fl. -heads )el. ; ifl. 
MOM'ANA, oiangc->el. ; ‘iin* J 
August. 

Asclepias 

INCARNA TA, ro^v-purplc, fragrant ; 
3ft.; July. TI BI ROSA, flagrant, biighl 
orange ll. ; 2fi. ; July. 


Aster 

CORDIFOLIUS, lavender-blue ; 2^ft. ; 
August and September, corymbosus, 
small creamy- white fl. ; i^ft. diplo- 
.STEPHioiDES, light purple, with yel. 
disk ; ijft. FORMOSISSIMU.S, rosy- 
lilac ; 4^f't. ; August and September. 
Lindleyanu.s, pale violet ; 2ft. 
Linosyris (Goldilocks), flax-like 1 .; 
showy yel. fl. ; 2ft. ; July and August. 
Nov^e-Angliae ruber, cr. ; 4ft. ; 
September and October. N.-A. Wil- 
liam Bowman, violet-purple, with 
golden-bronze disk ; 3ft. ; September 
and October. Xovi - Belgii Nep- 
tune, bluish-purple ; 3 ift.; September 
and October. N.-B. Robert Parker, 
bluish-lilac, with yel. centre; 5ft.; 
September and October. paNICU- 
LATUs, lavender ; 3ft. ; August and 
September, pseud am kllus, bluish- 
purple; i^ft. SiKLLATA, reddish 
shade ; 3ft."; September and October. 
Townshendii, purple, with yel. disk. 
Tricephalus, bright purple; 2ft. 
versicolor, white shading to rose ; 
3ft. ; August and September. 

Baptisia 

AUSTRALIS, racemes of showy blue 
Pea-shaped fl. ; 3ft. ; Jubc and July. 
LF.UCANTHA, fl. w’liite in erect 
racemes; 3(1. 

Boltonia 

ASTEROIDES, fl. flesli-coloured, Dni'^y- 
like; 2ft. to 4ft. ; August. A. DECrk- 
RENS, pink Michaelmas Daisy-like fl. ; 
4ft.; September and October, glasti- 
FoiiA, fl. pink; i-ift. to 3ft.; Sep- 
tem!>er. 

Buphthalmum 

GRAN i)i Fi.ORlTM, fl.-heads yel. ; 1 ifi . ; 
June U) September. SAi.ici folium, 
hhowv golden-) cl. fl. ; 2fl. ; July to 
September. M'ECIosum, massive 1 .; 
large or,U'2[P-coloured fl.; 3^^* » 
to SeptiMi.K-r. 

Caltha 

fl. white ; oin. ; May 
and June. I’ALUsi kis fi oRK-rLKN<.», 
suitable lor moist jdaces ; dbl. golden- 
vel. tl. ; oin. ; April and May. P. 
rrKi'rKASt'iNs, ]nirplish stems and 
yel. fl. K.vmcxNs bright yel. ; 6in. ; 
April and May. 

Campanula 

Al 1 1 vun Koi.iA, fl. white; Jtt. 
GLOMI ivAlA ALBA, white; ; May 
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Campanula {confd) 
to July. GRANDTs. bliiefl.; 3ft.; May 
and June, lactiflora, fl. white, 
tinned blue ; 2ft. to 4ft. ; June and 
July. LATIFOLIA MACRANTHA, pur- 
ple; 3ft. : June to August. L. M. alba, 
pure while 11. punctata, fl. white, 
spotted red on inner surface ; i^ft. 

Centaurea 

ALBIC*VNS, fl. white ; ift. ; July and 
Auijust. BABVLCLNICA, silvery- white 
1.; Thistle-like heads of ycl. fl. ; 6ft.: 
July and August. Parlatoris, 1. 
silver}', deeply-cut ; 2ft. uniflora, 
fl. heads purple; 9in. to I5in. 

Centranthus 

RUBER, rose-coloured fl. in dense 
heads ; zft. : May to August. R. 
A THUS, fl. white. 

Chrysanthemum 

ARGKNTFUM. fl. -heads white; ift. ; 
July. LATIFOLIUM, large snow-white 
fl.. yel. centres ; 2ft. ; July to October. 
Leucanthemum gra’ndiflorum, 
pure white fl. ; 2ft. L. ^emi-Dui*LEX, 
fl. with slender white jKdals in centre ; 
June to August. m.aximu.m fili- 
FORME or FIMBRIATUM, white thread- 
like petals ; 2ft. ; June to August. 

Chrysogonum 

VIKGINIAXUM, bright golden fl. ; 
Ift. 

Cimicifug^a 

COKDIFOLIA, black stems ; spikes of 
white featneiy fl. ; 36. to 4ft. ; August 
and September. JAPONICA, feathery 
white fl. ; 2ft. kacemosa, large glossy 
1. : long graceful racemes of droojnng 
white fl. ; 4ft. ; July to September. 

Codonopsis 

ovata, bell-shaped blue fl., speckled 
while. 

Delphinium 

BRUNONi ANUM, purpHsh-blue. Musk- 
scented ; 2ift. ; July. ('ASHMIRIANUM, 
fl. lilac-blue ; lift.; July. C. ALBUM, 
variety with white fl. ELATUM Cceles- 
TINCM, fl. light blue; 3ft. graxdi- 
FLORUM ALBUM, fl. satiny white ; 2ft. 
Zalil, branching spikes of clear yel. 
fl. ; 2ft. ; July and August. 


Dig^italis 

GLoxiNiiEFLORA, fl. yel. ; 3ft. G. 
ALBA, large white fl. c;. pi^rV(trfja, 
purple-cr. spotted fl. grandiflora, 
yel. ; 3ft. ; July and August, l.evi- 
gata, fl. dull yel., w'ith white lip ; 2ft. 
to 3ft. : July. LANATA, small whitish 
fl., netted inside with brown; 2ft.; 
July and August. 

Dracocephalum 

GRANDIFLORUM (ALTA ICENSK), blue ; 
bin. ; July. Ruysuhiam'M (AKt;u- 
XENSE), fl. blue: lift.; June to 
August. K. SUPER BUM. rich lieiitian- 
blue fl. SPECIOSUM, fr.igrant, pinkish- 
blue fl. ; lift . ; June to August. 

Echinops 

BANN.VnCU.S (RUTIIKNICU.S), fl. blue; 
3(t. ; July and August. liiTRO, curious 
hedgehog-like heads of blue ll. ; 3ft. ; 
July and August, .sph.ergceph.m.us, 
l.'iciniaied silvery 1. ; heads of white fl. ; 
4ft. ; August and September. 

Eryngium 

AMKTHVSTiNUM, fl. metallic blue, 
stems blue; 2ift.; August. DICHgto- 
MUM, blue fl., in lound heads; 3ift. ; 
August and September, marujimum, 
silvery grey 1.; pale blue fl. ; ift.; 
July and August. planum, blue, 
round Thistle-like heads ; 3fl. ; Julvaiul 
August. 

Eupatorium 

Au.FKAJ(»n>ES, heads of while 
Ageratum-like fl. ; 3lt. ; August and 
Sej)tembcr. ARgmaticum (MELIS- 
.SGli>ES), 11. white; 46. ; July and 
August. cannabinum, fl. reddish- 
purple; 3ri. ; July. PURPURKUM, fl. 
purple; 3ft. to 5ll. ; August and 
September. 

Gaillardia 

Aukgra, yel., with orange-sc. disk. 
Cgllina, cr., with gold edge. James 
Kklway, dazzling sc., golden etlge. 
Magician, orange-sc., with rich yel. 
border. Mr. Pitcher, fiery cr., bright 
yel. margin. St. JiLAisK, blood-red, 
edged with yel. Vivian Grey, large 
yel. William Kelwav, biight sc., 
with gulden edge. 

Geranium 

AKMENUM, fl. purple-cr. with black 
veins ; 2ft. ; June and July. Endkessi, 
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Geranium {contd.) 
fl. bright rose ; 2fl. ; May to August. 
IBERICUM, fl. large purple-blue ; 2ft. ; 
June and July, .sanguineum, cr. ; 

I ft.; July. S. LANCASTRIENSE, soft 
pink fl., veined purple, gin. Walli- 
CHiANrM, large blue or purple fl. ; 
6in. ; June. 

Gerbera 

Jamesoxi, fl. Gazania-like, orange- 
«c. ; 1. Lactuca-like, in tufts. 

Geum 

CHILGENSE MINIATUM, orange-sc. ; 
i.^ft.; July. ELATUM, fl. golden-yel. ; 
lit. to 2ft." REPTANS, yel. ; bin.; June 
and July, stricti’m, striped; ift.; 
June and July. .sylvatici’M, yel. ; 
i.^ft. ; April to August. 

Helenium 

AUirMNALE PrMTLUM, fl. }el.; ift.; 
August. Bigklovii, fl. yel., with 
brown dUk ; 4ft. ; August and Sep- 
tember. STRIATI’M, deep orange, 
striped and blotched cr. ; 3ft. ; August 
and September. 

Helianthus 

GlGAXTEUS, bright yel. fl. ; 5ft. to 
7ft. ; August and September, mui.ti- 
FLORUS HorQUET d’Or, fl. verv dbl., 
rich golden-ycl.; 4ft. kigtdusgranui- 
Fi OKI s, golden-ycl., with dark brown 
centre; 4ft.; July and August. 
R. Miss Mki i.i.sh," large duplex fl., 
bright orange-yel. ; 4ft. ; August and 
September. R. SEMI-PI.ENUS, hand- 
some golden-yel. semi-dbl. fl. ; 4ft.; 
September and October. 

Helonias 

LA’iiFoMA, suitable for damp situ- 
ations; handsome put pie fl. ; i^ft. ; 
June and July. 

Heuchera 

AMERICANA, fl. reddi.sh ; i.Ut. 
GLABRA, fl. white or pink; ift. ; June 
and July. micrantha, fl. cream- 
coloured; 2 ft. 

Hieracium 

AITRANTIACUM, heads 01 deep 
orange-coloured fl. ; lift.; May to 
August. viLLosrM, fl. golden-yel. ; 1. 
downy; ift. 


Inula 

EN.SIFOLIA, fl. yel. ; i^ft. ; July and 
August. GRANDIFLORA, bold masswe 
1. ; handsome yel. fl. ; 2ft. MONTANA, 
fl. yel. ; lift.; August. 

Linum 

FLAVUM, fl. yel. ; ift. ; June to 
Aufpist. NARBONKNSE, drooping 
habit ; mass of sky-blue fl. ; ift. ; June 
to August. 

Lupinus 

ARBOREiJS, terminal racemes of fra- 
grant bright yel. fl. ; 3ft. ; June to 
August. POLYPHYLI.rs ALBUS, fl. 
white. p. Purple King, fl. rich 
purple ; 3ft. 

Mertensia 

PULMONARIOIDES (VIRGINICA), 
Gentian-blue fl. in long arching cymes; 
lift.; May and June. SIBIRICA, fl. 
light blue; lift.; May. s. ALBA, fl. 
white. 

(Bnothera 

FKrTico.SA Youngei, masses of 
yel. fl. ; ift ; June to August. F. Y. 
FLORE Pi.K.vo, fl. yel., semi-dbl. ; 2ft. 
ODORATA, fl. yel. ; 2ft. ; June and 
July. VENUSTA, fl. golden-yel. ; lift. 

Orobus 

lathyroides, racemes of blue Pea- 
>haped fl. ; I.] ft. ; June, multifi.orus, 
tl. purple ; 2ft. ; July. Niger, fl. dark 
purple ; 3ft. ; June. TUBEROSrs, fl. 
purple ; ift. ; June and July, vernus 
R«). srUS, fl. rose ; ift. 

Ostrowskia 

MAGNiFiCA, 3ft. ; fl. at first pendu- 
lous. afterwards becoming erect, large, 
bell-.shaped, and varying from lilac to 
dark purple in colour. 

Psony 

Candiiussima, priinrose-yel., with 
white guard petals, rose-scented. 
Caroline Ai.lain, blush - pink. 
Dklicatissima, flesh passing to blush- 
white. Di'ke of Wellington, yel., 
with white guard jjetals. Elegans, 
pink fl. Lady Leonora Bramwell, 
soft rose, large double fl. Madame 
Breon, peach-blossom colour, large 
and handsome. Madame de Galhau, 
beautiful soft pink. Mikado, lai’ge 
rose guard pettds, central florets pink 
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Pseony [cofr/ii) 

edged with gold. Snowball, large 
snow-white flowers. Solfaterrk, 
primrose-yel. passing to pure white. 

Pentstemon 

Charles Norm and, light rosy- 
puiple. Emile Deschanel, biilliant 
sc. Emperor, rich cr., with while 
throat pencilled with red. J ULES 
Sandeau, rich rose-cr.. white throat, 
pencilled rose. Madame A. Ster- 
ling, bright cr., with while throat. 
Mrs. F. Gordo.v, bright rose, with 
white throat. Newbury Gem, deep 
rich cr. President Carnot, large 
purple flowers, white throat. William 
RcjBINSON, rosy-sc., W’llh white throat. 

Potentilla 

Californie, large golden-yel. fl. 
Cendriliain, dark red ; 2ft. Chroma- 
TELLA, clear yel. Fku FollE'J, 
orange-sc., broad orange margin. 
L'Achfk».jN, velvety-! ed and yel. 
Louis \‘an ILm ite, very deep cr. 
Mont d'Or, large ycl. Orphi-i, 
beautiful self-yel. Versicolor, cr.- 
sc., shaded orange. Vervianum, red- 
di^h-yel. Willi am Kollisson, glow- 
ing sc., suiTused w'ith orange. 

Pyrethrum 

Alprld Kelway, rich cr. Apiiro- 
DiTi:. large jmre while fl. BEATRICE. 
Kelway, cheiTy-rose fl. Celia, very 
bright pink. Clemence, deep rich cr. 
Empress Queen, blu^h; fine broad 
peialicd variety. Evely.n, bright 
pink. Figaro, licli cr. Florentine, 
bluah-white. Leonard Kelway, 
soft rose. Magician, bright pink 
tipped with gold. Mel'ion, Sight cr.- 
sc. Meti or, cr.-sc. tipped with white, 
Mr. Santley, bright cr. Ormonde, 
bright rich ro^e. Peter P»ark, 
glowing cr. Queen .Sophia, fle-h 
colour. 

Ranunculus 

ACONl'III OLIUS FLOKE-PLENO, pure 
white small dbl. fl. ; i^ft.; May and 
June. ACR IS P'LORE-J*LENO, yel. ; 2* fl.; 
J uiie and J iily. amplex jca'uj.Is, large 
pure white; ift. ; April and May. 
ASIATICUS, fl. yellowish ; Qin. ; May 
and June. (.kaminkus, fl. yel.; 1 . 
blue-grey; ift. ; April to' June. 
MON.sPELlACi:.s, large yel. fl. ; ift.; 
April and May. 


Rudbeckia 

Autumn Glory, fl. rich ycl., with 
deep bronze central cone ; 5IL. ; Sep- 
tember and October. Golden Glow, 
fl. double, bright yel. ; 5ft. LACINJATA 
GRANDIFLOra, large clear yel. fl.; 5ft. ; 
August and September, purpurea, 
reddish-purple ; 4ft. ; September. 

Salvia 

GRANDIFLORA, fl. blue; 2ft.; July 
and August. PRATENsls, bright \ ioJet ; 
2ft. ; June to August. p. rosea, 
fl. rose-coloured; 2ft. Verbenaca, 
fl. violet; i^fi. to 2fi. ; July and 
August. 

Scabiosa 

CAi casica, lilac-blue; l^ft. ; June 
to September. C. Al.itA, j)ure while 
fl. Columbaria lati folia, fl. rose- 

lilac; 3fl. GRAMIMIOLIA, fl. j^ale 
lilac; lit. to i^ti.; June to September. 
LUTEA, light ycl. ; 3fl. ; July to Sep- 
tember. ochroekuca, n. siilphui- 
yel. ; 2ft.; July to Se])tem]>er. 

Silphium 

LACINIATUM, fl. yel. ; 3ft. ; July. 
PERI OLIATI'M, large" 1 . ; bright yel. fl*. ; 
^ft.; June to September, scauerinum, 
fl. yel. ; 4fi. ; August to October. TKI- 
io'lia'Ium, 11. bright ycl. ; 411. ; August 
and September. 

Thalictrum 

AN(,USTIF0LIUM, fl. jialc vel. : 3ft.; 
June. AQUILE(;JFOLIU.M aep.um', II. 
wdiiie ; 4ft. A. PURPUki- UM, ll. pur))lc. 
FLAVUM, fine-cut 1.; yel. fl.; 411.; 
July and August, minus afmm:, ll. 
pale yel. ; ill. ; June and July. 

Valeriana 

(iFEiciNALls, fl. j)ink; 3ft.; June. 
J*HU AUKEA, young 1 . bright gohk n- 
yel.; w’hite fl. ; 2fl. ; August. 

Veratrum 

ALBUM, massive 1 .; white fl. ; 311.; 
June and July. A. Lt^BKlJANUM, 11 . 
greenFh-while ; 4ft.; June to August. 
Maackii, fl. dark jmrple; 2I1. 
ni(;ku.m, blackish-puiple fl. ; 2ft. to 
3fi. ; June to August. VIRIDE, fl. 
greenish ; 4ft. ; June to August. 



CHAPTER V. 

ROCK PLANTS. 


Site — Construction of a Rock Garden — Difficulties in Cultivation — 
After-Management — Methods of Raising — Selected List of 
Species and Varieties. 

Typical rock plants are such as are found in the mountainous 
regions of the earth, and these are invariably subjects of awarf 
stature ; the plants now grown in rock gardens, however, include 
not only those above mentioned, but also dwarf species coming 
from much lower elevations. At the present day the beauty of 
this very interesting and popular class of plants is too well 
known to need comment. 

Although numerous alpines may be grown in the open border 
without a particle of rock near them, yet they succeed much 
better in the rock garden ; whilst for the cultivation of the rarer 
kinds a well-constructed rockery is absolutely essential, and the 
effect of such a one tastefully arranged is delightful in garden 
scenery. 

In choosing a site it must be borne in mind that a free, airy, 
somewhat-elevated position is best, as many alpines, and 
especially the rarer kinds, are difficult to keep through the 
•winter on level, wet soils. The site and extent will, however, 
depend largely on the surroundings and on the number of 
plants intended to be growm. If an elevated position cannot be 
obtained, and the rock garden has to be formed in a more or 
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less flat situation, it is best done by cutting a path through the 
middle of the intended rockery, throwing the soil up on each 
side so as to form mounds and depressions. When the rough 
outline has thus been formed, and the bulk of the soil placed in 
position, it must be left for several weeks to solidify before the 
rockvrork is used. The quality of this foundation soil is 
immaterial so long as it is sufficiently porous to allow of the 
free passage of water through it ; nevertheless, if this soil is good, 
so much the better for the plants, as many of them are deep- 
rooting subjects, and their roots will descend beyond the 
prepared soil placed in the crevices between the rocks. 

Natural stone is to be preferred when it can be procured, 
and the kind used will depend upon that found in the neigh- 
bourhood, as it will be expensive to convey it from a distance. 
If limestone is obtainable, it should be used, as this gives a very 
artistic appearance to the rock garden. In some districts it is 
impossible to obtain natural stone of any description, and when 
this is the case the use of artificial stone has to be resorted 
to. This may be made as rough as possible out of brick-rubble 
and concrete. Carved stones of all kinds should be avoided. 
The object of the rock is to assist in keeping the roots moist, 
to help in their healthy development, to prevent undue evapora- 
tion from the soil, to form the framework of the rockery, and at 
the same lime to provide picturesque growing sites for the 
plants. 

In making rock gardens, and in disposing of the rocks, it is 
usual to imitate Nature, but it must be borne in mind that the 
plants are, or ought to be, the first consideration, and suitable 
positions must be formed for their reception. The rocks should 
stand out boldly here and there so as to give variation to the 
scene, as well as to provide various aspects for the plants. In 
arranging steep rockwork each piece of stone should slightly 
recede from the one below it, so that the rain falling on 
the face of the rocks may find its way into the intervening 
fissures, and thus supply the roots of the plants with moisture. 
These fissures must be filled with soil when the rockwork is 
being built up, so that the plants may have an abundance of 
soil in which to grow. In arranging ordinary rockwork, pockets 
and crevices should be left of sufficient size to admit of plenty 
of soil, and these should be filled with the kind suitable for the 
particular plants intended to be grown therein. Some alpines, 
including the rarer ones, delight in narrow crevices, but in all 
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cases the soil in these crevices, or fissures, should be in connec- 
tion with the bulk underneath, so that the roots may descend 
to any depth. Vertical crevices should always be narrower at 
the bottom than at the top, so that when the soil settles down 
it will fall against the sides of the rocks without leaving hollows. 

A few alpines, such as the thick, fleshy-leaved Sem[)ervivums, 
will hold on almost to the bare rock and grow with very little 
soil, but these are the exception : the majority prefer a deep-rooting 
medium, so that the roots may run down by the sides of the 
rocks to a good depth ; they are thereby kept cool and moist, and 
are better able to withstand the occasional droughts experienced 
during our variable summers. Many of them are not fastidious 
as to soil, and a good turfy loam intermixed with plenty of 
smashed sandstone to keep it porous w’ill be found suitable for 
the majority of kinds. Of course those requiring special mixtures 
can easily be supplied by filling up the spaces set apart for them 
with the kind of soil needed, instead of with the ordinary soil. 

Great difficulty is often experienced in keeping through the 
winter plants which have their leaves covered with “ down,” such 
as the silky-leaved Androsaces, for the >vater collects in the down 
and rots them away. With such subjects it is a good plan 
to plant them so as to be overhung by ledges of rock; or they 
might be planted in a dry, airy situation, and have squares of glass 
elevated over them during the winter, so as to keep off the rahi. 
The majority of alpines prefer a position fully exposed to the sun ; 
such situations suit the rare and minute species, w^hilst a stony 
surface is also beneficial, for the ])articles of stone prevent 
excessive evaporation and tend to keen the roots cool and moist. 
A well-constructed rockery should provide all aspects, so that 
both sun- and shade-loving plants may be accommodated. A 
knowledge of the various plants and their requirements is essential 
before suitable positions can be chosen for them. A great point 
is to insert each firmly and right up to the collar of the plant. 

When once planted, the after-management is simple enough, 
and consists mainly in keeping free from weeds, in preventing 
the strong-growing kinds from overrunning and smothering the 
weaker and more diminutive ones, and in giving them an 
abundance of water during hot dry weather in the summer. 
Slugs and mice must also be trapped, or many of the delicate 
little alpines will soon disappear. Plants which raise their collars 
will require top>-dressing or replanting annually or they will soon 
become leggy, as is the case with many of the Primulas. 
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The methods of raising alpines are the same as those practised 
in raising hardy herbaceous perennials, and are mentioned under 
that heading. The following is a good selection : 

Acantholimon glumaceum {Stafice Araraii) grows from 3in, 
to 6in. high, and bears six to eight rose-coloured flowers in a 
head much after the fashion of the Thrift (Sea Pink). It is of 
tufted habit, forming cushions of dark green prickly foliage. 

Achillea rupestris forms cushions of evergreen foliage, and 
from June to September produces heads of pure white flowers on 

stems 6in. high. A, iomeniosa (Fig. 
96) is an attractive plant, growing 

from 6in. to lain. high, and having 
flat heads of bright yellow flowers. 
A, umbellata is a fine rock plant, 
6in. high, having silvery foliage and 
heads of white flowers. 

Adonis is a genus of ornamental 
herbaceous plants, suitable alike for 
the rockery or for the mi.xed border. 

Fi(i. 96.— Achillea A. pyremica is a somewhat rare 

TOMEXTosA. spccics, pioduciiig numerous stems 

from I2in. to iSin. high, and forming 
a mass of Fennel-like foliage. The flowers resemble those 
of the Anemone. They are upwards of 2 in. across, of a 

beautiful yellow colour, and are borne in June and July. A, 
vemalis is a handsome plant, growing from Sin. to i2in. high, 
and bearing large yellow flowers during March and April. 

Alyssum. — A, saxafile compactum is a showy rockery plant, 
yielding golden-yellow flowers in spring. It grovvs about Gin. high. 

Androsaces are small, interesting alpines, suitable lor either 
rockwork or pot culture. The woolly-leaved species must be 
protected from the rain during ivinter. Propagation is effected 
by seeds or division. A, carnea forms dense tufts 3in. to 
4in. high, covered with clusters of pink or rose-coloured flowers 
with yellow eyes. A. lanuginosa has greyish foliage on trailing 
stems, and is a suitable subject for jilanting so that the 
shoots may hang over the face of the rockwork. 'Phis has also 
umbels of rose-coloured flowers with yellow centres, borne during 
the months of July and August. A. sarmentosa is one of the 
most beautiful of the genus, producing rosettes of downy foliage, 
and large umbels of rose-coloured flowers with white eyes. It 
grows about Gin. high, and flowers during May and June. A 
position in a chink of the rockwork and a sandy loam suit it 
admirably. 
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Arabis. — A, albida is a compact plant, Qin. high, with pure 
white flowers. There are also a double-flowered and a variegated 
form. A. procurrtns is a smaller plant (sin.), also with white 
flowers, and a variegated variety. 

Arknaria balearica is a handsome, close-growing species, 
suitable for creeping over damp stones. It has dark green 
foliage, and in May and June, when covered with its small 
white star-like flowers, is very attractive. A. graminifolia grows 
about 6 in. high, and forms grass-like patches, covered during 
June and July with small white flowers. 

Aster alpinus is a dwarf species, growing 9in. high, and 
flowering in June and July. The flow^ers, which are useful for 
cutting, are upw’ards of 2 in. across. There are many colour- 
varieties, white, rose, and blue of shades. 

Aubrietias. — There are a number of these in cultivation, but 
principally varieties of A, deltoidea^ like Campbellii^ graca, grandi- 
jdora, Ilatdersimi^ Leichtlinii^ Leichtlinii rosea^ olympica^ purpurea^ 
and vioiacea. All are sun-lovers, and flower in spring. They 
vary in colour from blue, violet, and purple to rose-red. Asso- 
ciated with Alyssum and Arabis they present a fine colour-picture 
when massed. 

Campanula carpatica is suitable either for the rock garden or 
for the mixed border, it grows ift. high, and produces numerous 
light blue flowers from May to August. Its variety alba has pure 
white flowers. C. turbinata^ a plant growing about 6in. high, 
has large purplish-blue flow^ers, while its variety alba has white 
ones. C. garganica produces masses of blue flowers with white 
centres, and is only 4in. high. G. F. Wilson is a hybrid growing 
only 3in. high, and bearing numerous dark blue salver-shaped 
flowers from June to August. C. pulla is an excellent rock 
plant, only 3in. high, and bearing deep purple drooping flowers 
from May to luly. C pusilla grows 6m. high, and produces its 
pale blue flowers in abundance from May to September. The 
variety alba is also grown. C. fragilis is frequently employed 
with excellent effect upon the rockery. Ihe flow’ers are clear 
violet-purple, and from 3in. to 4in. high. Many of these dwarfer 
Campanulas are amongst the finest of subjects for hanging-baskets 
— C. fragilis, C. carpatica^ and its white variety, for instance. 

Cerastium tomentosum (Snow in Summer) is but 3in. high, 
and has white flowers and elegant silvery-white foliage. Other 
good rock ^plants are C. Biebersteinii, larger than the preceding, 
and C, arvense grandiflorum^ 6in., with snowy-white flowers. 

CoRYDALis is a genus of early-flowering plants, suitable either 
for the rockery or for the open border. easy 

culture, and may be increased by seeds or division. C. capnotdes 
is a plant growdng from i 2 in. to i8in. high, and bearing white 

N 
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flowers with yellow markings during July. C*. Kolpakowskyana 
grows about 6in. high, and yields its pink or purple flowers with 
long spurs during April. C. lutea is an excellent species for dry 
situations ; it reaches a height of ift., and bears a profusion of 
yellow flowers during May and June. C. nobilis grows about ift. 
high, and in May produces masses of yellow flowers with long 
spurs ; it prefers a moist, shady situation. 

Dianthus (the Pink genus) contains several perennials which 
are very ornamental rock-garden as well as border-plants. They 
are increased by seeds, cuttings (known as pipings), and layers. 
D, alpinus is a charming little alpine, with dark green foliage, 
and large crimson flowers lin. across; it grows only about 4in. 
high, and flowers in June and July. Z>. casius (D. pulchcllus\ 
the Cheddar Pink, is a plant with glaucous foliage and rosy- 
pink flowers ; it grows from 3in. to 6in. high, and is generally 
in blossom during May and June. D, pluviarius (Common 
Pink) grows ift. high, and during June and July bears numerous 
white or pink sweet-scented flowers, fringed at the margin ; it 
is from this plant that our garden Pinks have sprung. Other 
dwarf species suitable for the rock garden are glactalis and 
D. peir(BuSy with rose-coloured, and D, neglectus^ with pink 
flowers. 

Drabas are charming spring-flowering plants suitable for the 
rockery. D, aizoides is a pretty alpine, forming compact tufts 

3in. high, and pro 
ducing bright yellow 
flowers during March 
and April. V. brunice- 
folia forms dense, 
moss-like tufts from 
2 in. to 4in. high ; it 
also has yellow flowers, 
produced about June. 
D, Mawii (Fig. 97) 
is a dwarf rock plant, 
forming den.se tults of 
foliage, and bearing an 
abundance of pure 
white flowers in spring. 
/?. pyrenaica is a gem, 
growing 3in. high ; the 
flowers, which are 
borne in May, are 
soft rose-colour. 

Dryas octopetala is a beautiful alpine, with small. Oak-like 
leaves and large, white, solitary flow^ers, each with eight petals; 
it grows only about 3in. high, and flowers in May and June. 



Fifi. 97.— Draba Mawii. 
first white, but afterwards change to a 
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Edelweiss. — See Leontopodium alpinum, 

Epilobium obcordatum is an alpine species suitable for a 
moist position in the rockery; it grows about 4in. high, and 
from May to July produces an abundance of bright rose-coloured 
flowers upwards of lin. in diameter. 

Epimediums are useful plants for shady positions, and they 
thrive best in a light peat soil. E. alpinum grows upwards of 
I ft. high, and flowers in May and June. The outer sepals are 
greyish, the inner ones crimson, whilst the petals are of a yellow 
colour; several flowers are borne on the same stem in a loose 
panicle. 

Erinus alpinus is a charming little alpine, suitable for dry 
places in the rockery, whilst it also grows well on old walls. It 
forms compact cushions 3in. 
high, covered during May 
and June with rose or purple 
flowers. 

Erysimum pulchellum is 
a fine plant for a sunny 
position. It grows from 6in. 
to i2in. high, and blossoms 
during May and June. The 
flowers are of a lemon-yellow 
colour, and produced in great 
abundance. 



Erythr.ea diffusa grows 
3in. high, and bears bright 
rose-coloured flowers 
during June and July. 

Galax aphylla 
{Blandfordia cordata) i^ 
a neat little plant (Fig. 

98), delighting in a 
moist, sandy, peat soil. 

It is an evergreen, with 
round, notched leaves, 
which in the autumn 
assume a reddish hue. 

The flower-stems rise to a height of 9in., and bear numerous 
small white flowers in July. It is propagated by division. 

Gentianas are lovely plants for the rockery; the dwarf kinds 
are sometimes used as edging plants, but, unfortunately, in many 
localities they are very shy at flowering. Propagation is effected 
by carefully - made divisions ; plants may also be raised from 
seed, but it is a very slow process, especially if the seed is old. 
6r. acaulis^ the Gentianella, forms cushions of glossy -green 

N 2 


Fjg. 98.— Galax aphylla. 
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foliage, and bears erect bell-shaped flowers with yellow marks 
inside ; it grows from 3in. to 6in. high, and flowers between 
March and June. G- asclepiadea grows i8in. high, and produces 
long terminal clusters of purplish-blue flowers during July and 
August. It succeeds in a moist, shady situation of either the 
rockery or the open border. A white variety of this is also 
cultivated. G* verna is a gem, and in districts where it does 
well, forms dense tufts of glistening green foliage, covered with 
flowers of a brilliant blue colour. It grows only 3in. high, and 
flowers in April and May. 

Glum moxtanum is an excellent rock plant, growing from 6in. 
to 15 in. high, and producing an abundance of golden-yellow 
flowers from June to August. 

Gnaphalium Leontopodium. — See Leontopodium alpinum. 

Gypsophila cerastoides is a dwarf, though handsome, rock 
plant, growing from 3in. to 6in. high, and flowering during May 
and June; the flowers are white, veined with pink. Propagated 
by seeds, cuttings, or division. 

Iheris (Candytuft). — Many species of this well-known genus 
are use.^ul rock plants — /. sempennrcns^ /. s. Garrexiana^ /. gibnil- 
tarica^ /. g, hybrida^ and /. saxafi/is. llien there are garden forms 
like Snow Queen, Little Gem, Perfection, and others. All are 
white or whitish as to flower, 
under ift. in height, and pro- 
duce their blossoms in either 
late spring or early summer. 

Leontopodium alpinum 
(Gnaphalium Leontopodium\ 
the Edelweiss, is a remark- 
able alpine, growing 6in. high, 
and producing terminal heads 
of flowers enveloped in white, 
woolly bracts (Fig. 99) in 
June and July. It should be 
planted in sandy, stony soil, 
in exposed positions. Pro- 
pagation is effected by seeds 
or by careful division of the 
old plants. 

Linaria alpina is a Fig. 99.— Leontopodicm alpinum. 
charming little rock plant of 

neat, trailing habit, growing from 3in. to 6in. high, and flowering 
from June to September. The flowers are of a purple colour, 
with orange centres. 
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Ltnum flavum is a handsome plant, of neat habit, growing 
from lain, to i8in. high, and bearing an abundance of showy 
yellow flowers from June to August. 

I^iTHOSPERMUMS are showy rockwork plants. They prefer a 
light, sandy loam, and are easily increased by either seeds, 
cuttings, or division. Z. Gastoni is a rare plant from the 
Pyrenees, and now said to be scarce in its native habitat. It 
varies in height from gin. to i8in., and is somewhat shrubby in 
habit. During June and July it produces spikes of bright blue 
flowers. Z. gramimfolium is a choice alpine, growing from 6in. 
to lain, high, and bearing clusters of rich blue flowers. Z. 
prostraUnn is a showy evergreen plant of dwarf habit, producing 
numerous prostrate stems. It is essentially a rock-garden sub- 
ject, yet does fairly well 
in the open border. 

It has flowers of 
a deep blue Gentian- 
like hue, but with red 
or violet stripes. The 
best way to propagate 
it is by cuttings, placed 
in sandy peat in a 
cool frame, in the 
autumn. 

Lychnis alpina 
(Fig. 1 oo) is a charming 
plant, growing 6in. high, 
and yielding clusters of 
rose-coloured flowers 
during May and June. 

Z. La^asccv grows only ^ • u 

3 in. high, and bears large bright rose-coloured flowers w’lth 
white centres. It flowers Irom June to August. 

Meconopsis camdrica, the pretty Welsh Poppy, is a 
desirable plant for the rock garden ; it grow’s ift. in height, and 
bears bright yellow flowers on long stems from June to August. 
It is easily grown from seed, and very often establishes itself on 
old walls. Unlike the Himalayan species, it prefers a dry 
situation. 

Megasea. — S-e Saxifraga. 

Mertensia alpina is a lovely alpine, growing 
gin. high, and bearing clusters of light blue flowers. M, sibirica 
is a handsome free-flowering plant, growing from i 2 in. to i8in. 
high, and producing its purplish-blue flowers from May to July. 
The variety alba has pendent clusters of white flowers. 

Morisia hypog^ea is a dwarf Sardinian alpine w'hich 

much has lately been written. It grows only 3in. high, and lor 



Fio. loo.— L ychnis alpina. 
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several weeks in the early summer is covered with clear bright 
yellow flowers ; these are produced singly on short stalks, and are 
much enhanced by the dark, finely-cut foliage. It is an excellent 
subject for a sunny position in the rockery, and delights in a good 
sandy loam. Increased by seeds sown when ripe, or by division. 

Myosotis (Forget-me-not) is a genus containing several w^ell- 
known perennials suitable for the rock garden or for spring 
bedding. They delight in moist, shady positions. Propagated ny 
seeds, by cuttings, or by division. M, alpestris (J/. rupicola\ the 
alpine Forget-me-not, is an attractive little plant, growing from 
2in. to 6in. high, and covered during summer with deep blue 
flow^ers having yellow eyes. M, dissitiflora is excellent for spring 
bedding. J/. semperflorens grows ift. high, and during summer 
and autumn is covered with rich blue flowers. J/. sylvaiica is a 
profuse spring and early summer flowering species, growing from 
i2in. to i8in. high, and bearing pretty blue flowers with yellow 
throats. M, caspitosa Reichsteineri is a very choice rock i)lant, only 
3in. high, with pretty blue flowers. A shade-lover. 

<Enothera missouriensis latikolia, known also as 
(E, macrocarpa, is a showy plant growing about 9in. high, and 

bearing large yellow 
flowers, on red trailing 
stems, from June to 
Septcml)er. 

O.MPHALODES VERNA is 
a spring-flowering plant, 
somewhat resembling a 
Forget-me-not ; it grows 
Gin. high, and bears 
loose racemes of small 
brilliant blue flowers. It 
is a fine plant for a 
shaded position in the 
rockery, and is also suit- 
able for naturalising in 
the wild garden ; when 
once established it soon 
forms a dense tuft, and 
increases ra|)idly by 
means of runners. A 
white variety is also in 
cultivation, which, like 
the type, flowers from 
March to June. 

Onosma echioidfs 
(Fig. loi), known also as O. tauricum^ is a charming evergreen, 
bearing clusters of drooping tubular flowers, on arching stems 



Fig. 101.— Onosma ecuioiols. 
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Fig. 102.— Phyteuma 
Charmelti. 


I ft. high ; the flowers are bright yellow, very fragrant, and are 
produced from May to August. 

Phlox is a genus yielding several dwarf perennial species 
suitable for the rock garden, such as P, anurna and P. subulata. 

The former has bright pink, and the 
latter pinkish flowers. The latter is 
very free as to flower. 

Phyteumas are charming plants for 
sunny situations ; they are increased by 
seeds or by division. P, Michelii grows 
6in. high, and bears heads of reddish 
flowers during June and July. P, orbi- 
culare grows ift. high, and produces 
violet-purple flowers, in spherical heads, 
from June to August. P. Scheuchzeri 
produces blue flowers in May, and 
grows from 6in. to i2in. high; its 
variety Charmelih generally knowm as 
P. Charmelii (Fig. 102), also has blue flowers, in round heads, and 
is an excellent plant for a well-drained position on the rockery. 

Primula is an extensive genus of alpine perennials, con- 
taining many species 
suitable for rock-garden 
culture. Propagation is 
usually efiected by 
seeds, though some- 
times the old plants 
may be carefully di- 
vided. P. cortiisoidcs 
produces umbels of 
rose-coloured flowers 
during May; the scapes 
are 9in. high. P, 
denticuiiita is a hand- 
some species, thriving 
well in a light moist 
soil. The leaves are 
covered underneath 
with a white mealy 
substance ; the flowers 
are lilac, and are pro- 
duced in large globular 
heads on scapes up- 
w^ards of 12 in. high. 

Its variety cashmeriana 

is a splendid lorm, having violet-purple flowers with yellow 
eyes. P. floribunda has small golden-yellow flowers produced 





Fig. 103.— Primula marginata. 
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in whorls ; the scapes reach a height of from 6in. to Sin. 
P, japonica^ the Japanese Primrose, is a well-known and orna- 
mental species, with massive whorls of rose-coloured flowers 
produced during spring on scapes varying from i2in. to i8in. 
high. It prefers damp and shady places, in w^hich, if planted in 
good rich loam, it will make vigorous grow^th. P, marginata 
(Fig. 103) has bluish-lilac flowers with mealy centres; it grows 
about 3in. high, and flowers during April and May. P, rosea is 
a charming plant for moist situations ; in early spring it produces 
numerous scapes from 4in. to 6in. high, each terminating in 
a head of bright rose-coloured flowers having yellow eyes. 
P. sikkimensis also delights in damp, shady situations ; it sends 
up strong scapes from ift. to 2ft. high, each bearing a large 
umbel of fragrant, drooping, pale yellow flowers. 


Prunella grandiflora grows from 6in. to lain, high, and 
bears violet-purple flowers in dense terminal spikes during July 
and August. It thrives in any good light soil, and is suitable 

either for the rockery or for the 
front of borders. It may easily 
be increased by division of the 
old plants. 

Ramondia pvrf.naica is a 
charming little alpine suitable for 
damp, shady nooks between the 
rocks ; it prefers a sharj), peaty 
soil. The leaves are borne in 
rosettes, and lie close to the soil; 
they are dark green, crimped, 
and covered with reddish-brown 
hairs. I'he flower-stalks grow 
5in. or 6in. high, and each 
usually bears two or three 
violet-purple flowers with 
yellow eyes during May and 
, ^ June. There is also a white 

variety known as aika, which 
' \ \ is a handsome plant, though 

somewhat rare. Int reased by 
seed or by division. 

Saxifraga is a large genus 
Fig. i04.~bAXiFRAGA COTYLEIXIN. of interesting and ornamental 

, perennials adajUed for rock- 

garden culture. Increased by offsets or division. 'I'lie numerous 
species may be roughly divided into five sections, viz. : 

(i) The Encrusted Section^ comprising plants with rosettes of 
silyery-tufted foliage. To this section lielongs S. Cotyledon 
>04)1 a large silvery-leaved kind, sending up a branched 
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pyramidal flower stem, ift. to 2ft high, and covered from May 
to July with large white flowers. S, longifolia has large rosettes 
of silvery leaves, 6in, long, and hears white flowers, dotted with 
red, on much-branched flower-stems i ft. high. .S', pyramidalis 
is merely a robust variety of S, Cotyledon, 

(2) The Mossy Section contains the dense, moss- or 
cushion-like Saxifrages ; of these S, hypnoides and S, viuscoides 
are examples. The former bears small w’hite flowers, on stems 6in. 
to lain, long, from May to July; the latter, known also as 
S, moschata^ bears racemes of pale yellow or purple flowers during 
May and June. 

(3) Jhe Oppositifolia Section comprises those with small 
opposite leaves. The typical plant, S, oppositifolia^ has lealy, 
creeping stems, 6in. to Sin. long, and produces solitary bright 
purple flowers during April and May. Its variety pytenaica 
also has purple flowers, and is an excellent rock-garden plant. 
Several other varieties are also grown. 

(4) The Hound- lea 7 'ed Section includes such kinds as 
S, sarmentosa^ S. umbrosa^ and S, rotundifolia. The first, how’- 
ever, is only half-hardy. S, nmbrosa (London Pride) is a well- 
known plant, sending up a leafless flower-stalk 6in. to lain. high; 
the flowers, which are borne in a panicled cyme, are white, but 
often spotted with red. S, rotundifolia has white flowers marked 
with scarlet dots. 

(5) The Lar^edeaved Section comprises the species with large 
leaves, commonly known in gardens as Megaseas. Of these the 
following are best known : S, cordifolia {Megasea cordifolia\ with 
large cordate leaves and clusters of bright rose-coloured flowers; 
it growls ift. high, and flowers from March to May. S. crassifolia 
has large oval leaves, which are fleshy and shining; in April 
and May it bears clusters of reddish flowers on stalks ift. in 
height. S. {Megasea) purpurascens has large, smooth, purple 
leaves ; the flower-stems are 1 2in. high, and are surmounted with 
clusters of bright purple flowers in June. S. Stracheyi has large 
shining green leaves, and lovely pink flowers upwards of lin. 
across, produced in March and April on stems yin. high. 

S?:i)UMs (Stonecrops) are essentially rock-garden plants, and 
also succeed well on old walls, ruins, lVc. Some, such as 
.S’, glaucum and .V. lydium^ are also useful for carpet-bedding. 
They thrive in almost any position, and are easily increased 
either by seeds, by cuttings, or by division. S. acrt\ although a 
British plant, is much grown ; it sends out numeious barren, 
creeping shoots, from which rise dwarf erect branches bearing 
yellow flowers ; its variety aureum has the tips of the leaves of a 
bright golden-yellow' during the spring. S, album grow’s 6in. high, 
and produces its cymes of white flow'ers on pinkish stems 
during June and July. S, glaucum grow's from 3in. to 4in. high, 
and bears cymes of white flow'ers. S, kamtschaticum has prostrate 
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stems, 6in. to Sin. long, of a greenish or purplish colour ; the 
flower-stems are erect, from 410. to 6in. high, and bear cymes of 
yellow flowers. S, lydium produces white flowers in June and 
July; the flowering stems are from 4in. to 5in. long, and the 
barren ones from ain. to 3in. 5 . spectahile is a tall-growing species, 
from I2in. to iSin. high, suitable either for the rockery or for 
the mixed border ; it bears flat-topped cymes of pinkish flowers 
during September. 


Sempervivums (House Leeks) comprise a number of interesting 
rockery plants, very varied in form and flower ; they delight in a 
dry, sandy soil, and are easily propagated by offsets taken from 

the old j)lants. S, arach- 
fioideum bears upwards of 
fifty succulent leaves in a 
rosette, the tips of which 
are connected by long 
white hairs ; the flowering- 
stems are from 3in. to 
4in. long, leafy, and bear 
several pink flowers up- 
wards of I in. in diameter. 
The variety Laf^eri (Fig. 
105) is a robust form 
of the above, producing 
large rosettes of 
leaves. .V. fitnhria- 
turn has fifty to sixty 
leaves in a rosette, 
the outer ones 
turning green ; the 
flower - stem rises 
from 6in. to (jin. 
high, and bears 
bright red or purple 
flowers in July and 
August. .S’. nion~ 
tanum has from 

sixty to eighty leaves closely packed in a rosette ; the flower-stems 
are about 6in. high, and bear crimson flowers in June. 



Pig. 105. — .Sempervivcm arach.xoideuai 
Laggeri. 


Shortia galacifolia is a lieautiful plant for the rock garden. 
It grows^ from 3in. to 5in. high, and flowers during March and 
April. I he flowers are large, .solitary, and somewhat bell-shaped; 
the petals aie fimbriated at the edge, are first while, but as they 
grow older they become tinged with red. The leaves are ever- 
green, long-stalked, and roundish ; at first they are deep green, 

but in late summer they assume a beautiful bronzy-crimson 
hue. 
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SiLENE is an extensive genus of annual, biennial, and perennial 
plants, some of which are natives of Britain. The perennials 
are propagated either by seeds, cuttings, or by division; they 
may be grown in the rockery or in the mixed* border. S, acaulis^ 
the Cushion Pink, forms moss-like tufts of foliage, ain. high, 
and covered with numerous pink flowers from June to August. 
S, alpestris is a neat little alpine growing from 3in. to 6in. 
high, and producing, during May and June, a sheet of glistening 
white flowers. S. maritima flore-pleno is a fine rock plant, 
growing 6in. high, and forming prostrate tufts of glaucous 
foliage. It has double white flowers, as large as those of the 
garden Pinks, and produced in abundance from May to August. 
S. Schafia forms a compact bushy tuft, 6in. high, and bears 
numerous rose-coloured flowers during July and August. 


SoLDANELLAS are pretty alpines, thriving best in a peaty soil 
in sheltered corners of the rockery. They may be increased by 
seeds or by division. 5 . alpina, the Blue Moonwort, grows 6in. 
high, and bears beautifully-fringed pendent bell-shaped flowers 
during April; they are of a deep purple or violet colour, and 
borne three or four together on each scape ; the leaves are 
small, and round or 
kidney-shaped. S. mini- 
ma has large fringed 
blue flowers, borne 
singly on scapes 2 in. 
or 3in. high during 
April and May. S. 
montana grows 3111. 
high, and produces its 
purple flowers, tw'o to 
four on each scape, 
during April. 

Statice is a genus 
of ornamental plants, 
many of which are 
suitable either for the 
rockery or for the 
mixed border ; they 
produce large heads of 
flowers which are very 
lasting both on the 
plant and when cut. 5 . 
spathulata bears heads 
of purple flowers during * 

August on stems ift. high. 5 . iatarica produces numerous pink 

flowers on a long, broad panicle ift. high, un g J y 
August; the leaves are radical, and from 4in. to 6in. long. 



Fig. io().— T iarella cordifolia. 
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SvMPHVANDRA Wanneri, although a biennial, is a useful rock- 
garden plant, having showy Campanula-like blue flowers. It grows 
from 6in. to i 2 in. high, and is a native of the Alps. It is 
sometimes known as Campanula JFanneri. 

Tiarella CORDIFOLIA (Fig. io6) is a charming plant for the 
rock garden or the front of the mixed border ; it has creeping 
stems, and forms dense masses of delicate foliage, green at 
first, but afterwards assuming a brownish tint. The stems rise 
from 6in. to i 2 in. high, and during May and June bear 
numerous small, Spiraea-like flowers which, when fully expanded, 
are of a creamy-white colour, but in the bud state are delicately 
tinged with pink. It may be propagated by division. 

Veronica Teucrium (Hungarian Speedwell) bears many- 
flowered racemes of light blue flow^ers in July. The stems ore 
from 9 in. to i 2 in. long, and form a dense, spreading mass. Its 
variety dufiia, known also as F. prostrata,, is one of the 
showiest of the dwarf herbaceous kinds, and when in flower 
forms an effective rockery plant. It is of prostrate habit, 
forming den6e tufts, covered during May and June with bright 
blue flowers. 

Wahlencergia tenui folia is a hardy rock plant, growing 
from 3 in. to 6in. high, and flowering during June and July. 
The leaves are rather long and narrow ; the flowers are violet- 
purple, white at the base, and are borne from six to ten together 
in a terminal tuft. 

The following are additional species and varieties of merit : 


Acaena 

AROKXTEA, fl. brown ; bin. ; June to 
August. MYKIOPH\LLA, bright green 
fem-like 1.; 6in. pclchf i.i.a, fl. incon- 
spicuous; i. bronze; a creeping species. 

Ajiiga 

<i EX EVEN SIS, flpsh-colourefl ; oin. ; 
June to .September. BkocK- 

bA.NKll, fl. deep blue; June and July. 
G. VAKIEGATA, Ijeautifullv-coloured 1. 
KKKIAXS, blue; bin.; May. K. atkg- 
Pl K PEREA, 1. dark puip'le; fl. blue. 
K. VAKiKGAiA, 1. white vaiiegated. 

Androsace 

FiLiFORMi.s, fl. white; ift.; May. 
FOLIOSA, heads of rose-coloured if.; 
July. Laggeri. fl. pink ; March. 

LANL’GIXO.SA LlICHTLINI, fl. lOSe. 

Campanula 

Eri.\u.s, pale blue starry fl. FRA- 
GiLis, pale blue ; 9 in. ; July and August. 


l.sui'HVi.LA, trailing habit ; bright 
blue fl. ; bin.; June to September. 
J\*kTKN.scHl.AfJlANA, blue ; 4 iii. ; .May 
to August. IM MILA, blue; ^in. ; July. 
F. ALRA, jmre while ; 4in. 

Cheiranthus 

Ai.lioni, fl. yel. ; ^in. ; May and 
June. AlJ'JM’s, heads of fragrant pale 
yel. fl. ; ifi.; May to August. A. 
Marshalli. fl. orange - yel. ; bin. 
HaRI'I k Ckl WE ((ioI.DFN JJkGF), fl. 
dbl. yel. ; »>in. .Mr iAiOLis, purjile fl., 
changing to bionze, ifl. 

Chrysanthemum 

CATAXA.NCHK, fl. heads yel. ; 4 in. to 
bin. CAl'CASici’M, small white Daisy- 
like fl. ; 3in. 

Coronilla 

ncA iHKkiCA, trailing; 
bright yel. Pea-shaped fl. ; deep 
green 1. 
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Crucianella 

srvLOSA, neat trailing; pink fl.; 
9in. ; July to September, s! Brilliant, 
fl. rosy-crimson. 

Cyananthus 

INCANUS, fl. Mty blue; 3in. to 4in.; 
August. LDBATi.'S, prefers a damp, 
peaty soil ; large blue fl. ; bin. ; August. 

Dianthus 

ARENARius, fl. white, with pink eye, 
fimbriated ; Gin. CRUKNTUS, fl. bloud- 
red ; ift. DELTOIDKS, rose-coloured ; 
Gin. ; June and July. D. albus, 
white fl. 

Epimedium 

macranthum, yel. ; ift. ; May and 
June. AIusschianum, fl. dull white; 
May. NIVEUM, small white fl. ; ift. 
N. RDsrr.M, fl. rose-coloured, tinna- 
Tt'M, fl. bright yel. ; ift. ; May and 
June. 

Erig^eron 

GLAi'Ci’s, blue fl, ; ift.; July and 
August. Rovlei, fl. lavender-blue; 
Gin. to I2in. ; July. 

Erodium 

CHAM.l.DRYOIDES (ReICHAKDI), fl. 

white; 4in. ; July, hymenodes, fl. 
white, veined pink; 9in, ; July, ma- 
ck adkm’M, fl. pale violet; Gin. to 
I2in.; June and July. Mankscavj, 
ll. puipiish-ied ; ift.; June to August. 

Gentiana 

Andrew.su, clusters of purplish-blue 
fl. ; March to June. CRfCiA I’A, fl. dark 
blue; Gin.; June and July. DE- 
cr.MhENs, fl. blue; lit.; June and 
July. Li’TK\, suitable also for the 
border; whoils of yel. fl. ; 3ft.; June 
and July, tibktica* 11. straw-coloured, 
in dusters ; itt. ; August. 

Globularia 

NANA, fl. -heads bluish, stem creep- 
ing. TRICHOSANTHA, olive-grceii 1.; 
globular heads of blue fl. ; Gm. ; June 
and July. VCLCARIS, fl. bright blue; 
Gin. to i2in. 

Hacquetia 

Epipactis, bright yel. fl. ; 3in. to 
Gin. ; April and May. 


Hutchinsia 

ALPINA, corymbs of snow-white fl. ; 
3in. ; April to June. 

Jasione 

PERENNis, dwarf compact tufts, 
heads of light blue fl. ; ift. 

Lewisia 

REDiviv.A, tufts of long narrow 
fleshy 1. ; fl. varying from rose to white ; 
2m. across, 3in. high; middle of 
summer. 

Linnaea 

BOREALIS, trailing evergiecn; rose- 
coloured bell-shaped fragrant fl, ; May 
and June. 

Lysimachia 

Nt:M.\ii:LARLA, trailing, yel. fl. ; June 
to August. N. AUREA, golden 1. 

Mentha 

Reqcieni, dense green carpet of 
very fragrant 1. 

Ourisia 

COCCI XE.A, shady situation, clusters 
of drooping sc, fl. ; 9in. ; June and July. 

Platycodon 

GRANDIFLORUM, deep bUiefl.; i^ft.; 
June to August. G. album, pearly- 
white fl. G. Mariesii, 11. deep blue ; 
III. ; June to August. 

Pratia 

AN('.rLATA (LOBEI lA LITTORALIS), 
dwaif trailing plant, with white ll. 

Pulmonaria 

Moi.Lis, 1. blotched and speckled 
wiiii white; blue fl. ; 9in, ; May and 
June. I L'Bi RoSA, fl. pink ; 9in. ; May. 

Saponaria 

OCy-Mi'iDi ''. numerous rosy-cr. fl. ; 
Gin,; July and August, o. SPLENDI- 
nisMMA, ll. deep ros\ -crimson ; Gin. 

Saxifrage— Encrusted 

Aizoon, white ; Qin. ; Afay and June. 
c.KsiA, resembling silvery moss, 
with pale yel. fl. ; Gin. ; May and June. 
CRi’srATA, white ; Gin. ; June. 
I.ANTOSCAN.A vSl’PERBA, pailicleS of 
large snow-white ll., spotted cr. ; ift. ; 
May and J une. M ACN AB FA N A, white, 
spotted cr. ; 2ft. ; June and July. 
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Saxifrage ( contd, ) — Mossy 
C.«SPiTOSA. cream ; 6in. ; April and 
May. M AWE AN A, large pure white 
fl. ;*May. 

— Oppositifolia 

ALBA, pure white fl., creeping habit. 
SPLENDENS, sheets of ro.sy-cr. fl. 

— Various 

ApicrLATA, primrose-yel. fl. Bur- 
.SERIA.NA, pure while fl. on sc. stems. 
SANCTA, rich golden-yel. fl. 

Sedum 

EWERSri, purplish-lilac ; 4 in. ; June. 
PALLIDUM, blue-grey 1., rosy-white fl. 
RUPESTRE, fl. deep j'el., 1. tinged with 
red; 4 in. ; June and July, sex^vngu- 
LARE, yel. ; 6in. ; July. 


Sempenrivum 

CALIFORNICUM, green, tipped with 
brown, fimbkiatum, purple ; 6in. ; 
July and August. PoWELil (cobweb 
variety), creamy-white; 6in. ; June and 
July. TRISTE, dark red-bronze 1. 

Thymus 

AZORicrs, fl. purple ; 3in. ; July. 
Cham.edrys montan u.s, fl. purjdish. 
C. M. ALBUS, w'hite; 4in. ; June to 
August. Serpyllum, rosy-purple ; 
4in.; July. S. albus, white fl. S. 
cocciNEUS, fl. brilliant crimson. S. 
1.ANUGINOSUS, light puqde fl. ; June 
to August. 

Waldsteinia 

GE01DE.S fl. yel.: 6in. ; March to 
June, trifolia, bright yel. fl. ; bin. ; 
May and June. 



CHAPTER VI. 


HARDY BULBS AND TUBERS. 

Antiquity of for Garden Decoration— Soil and Situation — Propag^ation 
— When to Plant — Where to Plant — Naturalising^ — Pests — 
Choice Species and Garden Varieties. 

First to greet us in the spring, and the last to linger with us, 
giving to our gardens brightness even in the depth of winter, is 
it any wonder that bulbs and tubers, as ordinarily understood, 
appeal so strongly to hardy plant lovers ? Indeed, having regard 
to the numerous claims that they have upon the gardener’s 
attention, the wonder rather would be if they did not have 
such a hold. From the very earliest times bulbs, at any rate, 
have been viewed with favour, as witness the tender, nny, 
almost loving care that was lavished upon them by those 
gardeners of a bygone age like Parkinson, They were amongst 
the first plants that were utilised for the beautification of 
English gardens, and thus for their early associations, if for 
naught els^, they are at least entitled to respect. Apart, how- 
ever, from what may be termed the sentimental aspect of the 
question, they have claims, and ju>t ones, upon the attention 
of every practical gardener : their chasteness, or it may be 
their gorgeousness of colouring, their ease of culture, their 
general adaptability, and, in the majurity of cases, their 
permanence, entitle them to it. 

To fully realise the important part they i>lay, and their true 
decorative value, let us for a moment think ot our gardens sa), 
shorn on the one hand of those spring harbingers the Snow- 
drops, the Crocuses, the Scillas, the Snow Glories, the Snow- 
flakes, the Hyacinths, the Tulips, and the lesser known, thoug 
no less deserving Fritillarics ; or on the other of the Anemor^s, 
the Winter Aconites, the Cyclamens, and several others. Under 
the most varying conditions of soil, situation, and temperature. 
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they clothe themselves in their gayest apparel. The ways in 
which they may be utilised are as numerous as the plants 
themselves. For beds and borders, the margins of streams, 
the choice parts of the rock garden, the shrubbery border, and 
the decoration of window-boxes, they are equally well adapted ; 
and it needs but the exercise of a little taste for a maximum 
of effect to be procured with a minimum of trouble. 

Again, there is a wonderful variety of form, colour, and habit; 
in fact, so diversified are these characteristics, that one is 
astonished, when noting the effect of such plants as Yucca 
g/oriosa or Y. filamcntosa in a bed, that they are allies, and 
close allies, of the Lilies of our summer gardens. The botanist, 
of course, knows that they are, but the average gardener cannot 
see how two such dissimilar-looking plants, taken at a cursory 
glance, are brought together by any system of classification. 

Compared with even a very few years ago, these sections of 
hardy plants have increased at a rate that even the most enthu- 
siastic gardener could scarcely have hoped. Not only are our 
collections altogether richer in species and varieties, but to-day 
there flourish in our midst plants whose hardiness would have 
been considered doubtful, to say the least. As evidence of this 
we have but to point to the bold-looking Eremuruses, the inde- 
scribably beautiful Calochorti and Brodia^as, all of which at 
one time were thought to need the shelter of a house. A better 
acquaintance with their requirements has placed the cultivator 
of to-day in a position to grow them without any artificial aids, 
and our gardens are accordingly the richer by their presence. 

Cultivation. — I’hough soil and situation are important factors 
in the successful cultivation of bulbs and tubers, yet so widely 
different is the geographical distribution of the individuals com- 
I^rislng the groups that it is iinj>ossi!)le to lay down hard and 
last rules in respect of them. What, for instance, would suit 
one bulb would be absolutely fatal to the chances of another, 
and the peculiarities of each member of a family have frequently 
to be dealt with. The absurdity, therefore, of attempting to 
generalise will l>e at once apparent. To prove the truth of 
such an assertion one has but to take say the l.ilies, which are 
by far the most popular of any plants to be found in either 
section. In a state of nature it is |>Cissible to find one species 
inhabiting a swamp ; another in a comparatively dry place ; 
and yet a third taking an intermediate position, and revelling 
maybe in a peaty soil. And so it is with all the larger and 
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more important genera, whether of bulbs or tubers. In 

connection with the latter, it is only necessary to consider for a 
moment the Anemones — amongst the most popular of hardy 

plants — to fully appreciate the relevancy of the remarks. 

There are no general methods of culture which could, with any 
degree of certainty, be put forth as applicable to the larger 

genera of bulbous and tuberous plants, or, indeed, to some of 
the smaller ones where the conditions under which the species 
are found naturally vary so much. Seasons, again, exercise a 
considerable influence upon all plants, and particularly upon those 
belonging to the sections with which we are now dealing. Take 
the Lilies, for instance. Some seasons certain species will grow 
away and flow’er like weeds ; the next they will miserably fail, 
though treated similarly. The exact cause remains inexplicable, 
but that such failure alternates with success is the experience 
of everyone who has tried his hand at cultivating even the 
commoner Lilies. 

In the matter of propagation, likewise, of both bulbs and 
tubers, the methods vary not only with different families, but 
also with individual members of the same family, and here 
again no hard-and-fast line can be laid down. Each genus, 
therefore, of either section will be taken alphabetically, and its 
peculiarities pointed out as far as space will admit. Man^ 
bulbous and tuberous plants are extremely impatient of dis- 
turbance, while others are best taken up as soon as mature, and 
stored away until planting time again comes round. 

The general method 01 increasing these popular hardy bulbs 
and tubers is by offsets, which in many cases are freely produced, 
and this with amateurs is by far the most satisfactory one. Seed- 
sowing is undoubtedly interesting, but the process is fraught 
w’ith not a little difficulty, w’hile the lime occupied from the 
seedling to the flow^ering stage is so long (four to five years 
in some instances) as to weary all but actual growers for the 
trade. For all that, it is highly important that the cultivator 
should be made aware of the fact that this or that plant 
reproduces itself freely from seed. To cite an instance, the 
beautiful and graceful St. Bruno Lilies {Antheriatm\ These are 
very free in the matter of seed, and this constitutes one of their 
most useful characteristics when naturalised, as they should be, in 
grass. 

The proper time "for planting bulbs and tubers is but im- 
perfectly known, and it is this lack of knowledge which is 
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responsible for the majority of the failures recorded against 
them. Popularly it is supposed that so long as, say, the 
Dutch bulbs are in the soil before Christmas, this will suffice. 
Such is a great mistake. The time to plant is as soon as they 
are procurable. Narcissi are frequently left out of the soil far 
too long, with the result that instead of first making plenty of roots, 
they develop foliage, and flowers are conspicuous by their absence. 
August and September are the best months in which to pbnt 
Narcissi (including, of course. Daffodils) ; for though some kinds are 
accommodating enough to give a fair percentage of flowers if put 
in later, the way to ensure success is to plant early. And so it 
is with many other bulbs. Lilies deteriorate very quickly when 
left out of the soil, and failures innumerable are attributable to 
neglect of this important matter by the cultivator. 

Where to plant bulbs and tubers is a matter dependent 
largely upon local circumstances. Some are best planted between 
other subjects which form, as it were, a kind of natural 
protection. Many of the choicer Lilies, for instance, might 
with advantage be interspersed between Rhododendrons, Roses, 
and the usual occupants of the shrubbery border, providing they 
are not actually under such. The first-named, in particular, are 
admirably adapted for associating with the taller-growing Lilies. 
Whole beds, again, might he devoted to the culture of bulbs and 
tubers, grouping, say, some of the Lilies in the centre, and then 
disposing others according to height gradations and colour 
variations until the actual edge is reached. Even this might 
very well consist of the choicest spring-flowering bulbs, which 
give a mass of colour early in the year, and then the foliage dies 
down. In the borders themselves, good clumps of bulbs are 
preferable to a few straggling lines. Beds which are likely to 
be utilised for the ordinary summer occupants are not the best 
places in which to grow spring bulbs, some of which it is 
necessary to lift before they are ripe, to the certain detriment of 
the floral display the succeeding season. 

In parks and pleasure-grounds where the closely-shaven lawn 
is not considered the be-all and end-all of a well-kept garden, 
there is no more beautiful way of employing some of the most 
effective of bulbs and tubers than by naturalising. What, for 
example, has a more charming effect than the elegantly chequered 
purple Snake’s Head (^Fritillaria Me/eagris)^ rearing its gracefully 
drooping bell-shaped head above the fresh green grass of spring. 
True, it is only a native plant ; but what a gem ! There 
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are several other members of the same family which are quite 
as hardy, quite as well adapted, and, if anything, even more 
effective ; yet, how seldom do we see them. Potted up in a 
formal way, and used for the decoration of the greenhouse and 
conservatory, they are found in plenty, but that is all. 
Naturalised, w’hat would give a more delightful effect 
than the smaller-growing Narcissi, the graceful Anthericums, 
the neat Snowdrops, the many-hued Crocuses, the bright 
Alliums and Grape Hyacinths, the distinct Cyclamens, with 
their characteristically pretty flowers and delicately-marked 
foliage, or the sweet little Winter Aconites, whose pretty flowers, 
surrounded by a light green collar, are the first to remind us 
that spring is at hand ? How different this from the regular 
lines of bulbs and tubers all too frequently met with in gardens ! 
rhe latter is restricted, hard, formal, and unnatural : the former 
free, simple, and decorative to a degree — Nature, in fact, un- 
adulterated by Art. It is astonishing to think how slowly we 
progress with this delightful form of gardening. Even those 
whose gardens and means are unlimited arc slow to adopt 
naturalisation ; and yet these very people are the first to 
complain of bare patches under the shade of trees. There are 
bulbs and tubers in goodly variety that would flourish under 
trees, the flowers brightening up the landscape in spring, and 
the foliage imparting freshness when the trees themselves were 
verdant. One of the most useful of these subjects for pla.iting 
under trees is Cyclamen neapolitaunm, whose rosy-pink flowers 
in autumn are no less acceptable and decorative than is its 
silvery-marbled foliage at other seasons. C. grcecum can be 
similarly recommended. Belonging also to the tuberous section 
are the exquisite Winter Aconite, that will thrive where little 
else will succeed, the distinctly beautiful Anemone apennina, and 
the native Lesser Celandine (/lanuncu/us jFicaria) ; while 
amongst bulbs that might be tried are our native Bluebell {Sciiia 
nutans), the Spanish Scillas {S. campanulata and its varieties), 
and Solomon’s Seal {Folygonatum niultitiorum). Best of all for 
the purpose, however, because they will not only thrive under 
the densest shade, but are proof against the attacks of rats and 
rabbits, are: Allium fteapoliianum, Ornithogalum nutans, O. urn- 
bellatum, and Trillium (Wood Hyacinth). 

It has been urged as an objection to several of the best 
known spring-flowering bulbous subjects used for garden 
decoration, that they are bare of foliage at the time of 

o 2 
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flowering. Granted that this is an objection ; yet it is one which 
may readily be overcome by providing “carpet plants,” as they 
are termed, which not only take off the naked appearance 
presented, but act as a protection to the bulbs, and 
prevent the flowers of the latter from being spoilt by rain 
splashes. In the rock garden this method of locating some 
of the choicer denizens, such as the pretty Iris species, 
which of late years have come to the front, has found great 
favour. Excellent for the purpose are such carpet plants as Silene 
pendula, the Mossy Saxifrages, the neat-growing evergreen Candy- 
tuft {Iheris corre(pfolia\ the quick-growing, sweet-scented Thymes 
{Thymus Serpyllum and T ChamcBdrys lanuginosus\ and others. 

Pests, &c. — Hardy bulbs and tubers enjoy comparative immu- 
nity from insect and other pests, though of late years two or 
three fungoid diseases which are difficult to combat have put in 
an appearance. The worst is what is known as the Lily disease, 
a Sclerotinia species which attacks several of the most popular 
species, grown alike for garden purposes and for market, but 
chiefly the pure white Lilium candidum (Madonna Lily). The 

cultivator must therefore be careful 
to purchase his bulbs from a trust- 
worthy source, and not to be led 
away by low prices. The grower is 
first made aware of the presence of 
the fungus by the foliage becoming 
spotted with rust, w^hich in time 
spreads, until the expanded flowers 
and unopened buds are also attacked. 
The latter are quite disfigured by 
patches of brown. It is of little use 
trusting to Nature to repair the 
mischief, for frosts have not the 
slightest effect upon the sclerotia 
which carry on the cycle of life in 
the succeeding season. It is very 
Fig. 107. -Narcissus Fly important to take precautionary 

IN ITS Various Stages. measures directly the disease is noted, 

as the spores are readily transmitted 
by insect and other agencies, and a large area is quickly infected. 
Moreover, it is thought that a . similar, if not actually the same, 
fungoid disease attacks the Tulip. All the dead foliage, flowers, 
&c., of plants known to be infected should be very carefully 
removed and burnt. Resting bulbs might be kept for a time in 
powdered sulphur, and very weak solutions of the Bordeaux 
Mixture might be sprayed on the plants as soon as the disease 
manifests itself. 
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Of insect pests one of the worst is the Narcissus fly 
{Merodon equestris\ which destroys vast quantities of the bulbs. 
The presence of this creature may be readily noted at planting 
time by ihe softness of the bulb in which the maggot is 
feeding. The aldermanic grub remains in the bulb practically 
through the winter, when it changes into a pupa in the soil, 
and eventually emerges as a fly in April or May (Fig. 107, a, b, 
and c). The perfect insect has a very close resemblance to a bee, 
the blue-black body being banded with golden-yellow. By way 
of prevention, all soft bulbs should be carefully examined; any 
which show signs of premature decay and general deterioration 
should be marked, and 
if the maggot is found 
to be in them, say in 
August or September, 
they should be destroyed. 

Fig. 108 shows a bulb 
from w’hich the maggot 
pupated in November. 

Snowdfops, again, in 
certain seasons and in 
certain districts, are at- 
tacked by a very destruc- 
tive fungus, Sclerotinia 
galanthina. The pecu- 
liarity of this disease is 
that there is little to 
warn the grower of the 
impending attack. The 
bulbs blossom and de- 
velop their foliage as 
if they were perfectly 
healthy. The next 
season, however, there is 
frequently not a single 
bulb to be found. Ground 
which has been infected 
should receive a dressing of fresh lime, well dug in. All diseased 
bulbs should also be burnt. 

Gladioli are popularly supposed to suffer decay from a fungus, 
but so far no one has been able to specify what. By Gladioli 
specialists, however, the decay is thought to arise from an error 
in treatment in not lifting the corms sufficiently early. And 
this certainly has been my own experience. 

The above constitute the chief of the pests against which 
the grower of hardy bulbs and tubers has to contend, and 
it will at once be admitted that the list is not a very for- 
midable one. 
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Fig. 108.— Diseased Narcissus Bulb, 
Due to the Attack of Nar- 
cissus Fly. 
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Rats, voles, and mice are very destructive in some gardens, the 
first-named animal more particularly where waterside planting is 
adopted, and they must be trapped or poisoned, though this 
latter needs to be done with great care where there are 
domestic animals kept. 

Having dealt incidentally, at any rate, with the uses, cultiva- 
tion, and pests of bulbs and tubers, there now remains the 
enumeration of those genera, species, and varieties which ought 
to be represented in our gardens. The task, though a somewhat 
invidious one, is by no means impossible. For room-decoratioi> 
and window-boxes many of the plants under notice are amongst 
the best, and the suitability of any species for these purposes 
will be noted. 


Agapanthus (African Lily). — A genus of stately liliaceous 
plants from South Africa, which are sufficiently hardy to with- 
stand English winters, at any rate in the South and West, with 
a slight protection of straw or other light material during severe 
weather. The tubular, bell-shaped flowers are of various 
shades of blue or white, and are produced in large umbels. 
A deep, well-drained, light rich soil, enriched with well-decayed 
manure, suits them best. They may be used for the open 
border, or in large tubs to be disposed along the terraces 
and walks, or for planting by the sides of ornamental water, 
their noble appearance, deep green foliage, and striking flowers 
giving a most effective appearance. Plenty of water should be 
given in summer, and this supplemented by licjuid manure when 
the flowers are forming. Increased by division in spring. The 
best kinds are the time-honoured A. umbeliatus^ A. u, MooreanuSy 

and A, u. viaximus. 
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Fig. 109.— Allium Moly. 


The tuberous roots 
may be lifted and 
. stored much after the 

^ manner of Dahlias 

and Cannas. There 
y are both deciduous 

w' 'j and evergreen kinds. 

Allium. — Pretty 
and decorative bulbs 
belonging to the Onion 
Stoy family, and inheriting 
the evil smell charac- 
teristic thereof. They 
are easily cultivated. 


, _ . and will thrive almost 

anywhere. For naturalising they are excellent, but they impart 
bright colour to and furnish flowers in the borders in early 
summer. They are increased by offsets in autumn, or by seed 
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sown in spring. To be recommended are : A, Moly (Fig. 109)^ 
yellow, early summer ; A, neapolitanum^ white, with green 
stamens, early summer, although immense quantities of flowers 
are upon the markets early in the year, the species forcing well > 
A, caritieum, deep blue ; A. narcissiflorum (syn. A, pedemontanuni)^ 
mauve, drooping, bell-shaped ; A, triquetrum^ white ; A. Ostrozth 
skianum^ rosc-crimson ; and A, flavum^ yellow. For naturalising, 
the best kinds are A, Moly and A, neapolitanum, 

Alstromeria (Herb Lily ; Peruvian Lily). — A genus whose 
hardiness has been much discussed, but whose distinctness and 
beauty are undeniable. There can be little doubt about the 
hardiness of the majority of species classed as such by nursery- 
men. The secret of their culture 
lies in the planting and position 
A mere covering of the bulbs spells 
disaster: success is assured by planting 
from the middle to the end of 
October, at a depth of from 6in. to 
Sin. in a sunny border. This is one 
of the genera of plants which are 
impatient of disturbance, and once 
planted the bulbs should not be 
touched for several years, as they 
do not attain their full beauty until 
after the second or third year. 

Alstromerias are essentially plants 
for the border, and noteworthy species 
are : A. aurantiaca^ rich orange, 
spotted with red — one of the best 
and hardiest; A, chilensis^ varying 
from orange to deep red ; A, pelegrina 
(Fig. 110), yellowish-white; and A. 
psittacina^ deep red, with green 
splashes. For providing cut material, 
these plants are most useful, the 
flowers remaining good over a long 

period. Height 2ft. to 3ft. Ihey pjQ jjq — alstromeria 
are not fastidious as to soil, but pelegrina. 

require plenty of water when growing, 

and a summer mulching is beneficial. Readily grown from seed 
sown as soon as ripe either in pots or in a prepared border. 

Amaryllis (Belladonna Lily) — Though not as hardy as the 
majority of subjects which should be given a place in those 
portions of the garden to be devoted to bulbs and tubers, this is 
sufficiently so to warrant its being included. There can be no 
doubt as to its handsome appearance, nor yet again as to its 
value, seeing that it flowers in late autumn, maturing its foliage 
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in the spring of the following year. Many plants are catalogued 
as Amaryllis, but these, as a rule, belong to different genera, 
requiring glasshouse treatment — Hippeastrums, Sprekelias, &c. A 
position where these bulbs will get plenty of sunshine is one of 
the requirements in connection with their culture which must be 
fulfilled ; others are a sandy soil, in which there is plenty of 
loam, and deep planting. Far too many amateurs plant the 
bulbs too shallow, with the result that they succumb to frost. 
A south border under a wall, or even under the shelter of a glass 
structure, where sun can reach, will suit them well, providing the 

bulbs are inserted 6in. 
to Qin. deep. The drainage 
material must be ample, 
and 3 in. or 4in. of broken 
bricks at the bottom of 
the quarters prepared for 
the reception of the plants 
will be calculated to keep 
the bulbs from rotting, 
as they ought not to be 
disturbed very frequently 
— once in four years will 
be often enough. Sep- 
tember is the best month to 
plant, and a mulching of leaf- 
mould will afterwards be found 
beneficial. As an additional 
precautionary measure, light 
litter may be strewn over the 
bulbs in winter. Liquid manure 
in summer will be helpful, as 
also will plenty of w^ater in a 
dry season. These Lilies may 
also be grown in pots. Height 
about 2ft. The typical A. 
Belladonna is a delicate pink, 
and there are other coloured 
varieties, though none that 
surpass it for utility ; it is, 
moreover, delicately fragrant, thereby adding another charm. 
A» B. kewensts (Fig. in) is superior in size and colour to the 
type. 


Ik 






Fig. 1 1 1. ^Amaryllis Bella- 
donna KEWENSIS. 


Anemone (Windflower). — Few genera will compare with this 
for chaste beauty, variety of colour, or earliness of flowers. 
Indeed, to it belong some of the choicest gems for border, 
rockery, or naturalising, putting forth as they do their elegant 
blossoms at a time when the garden is singularly bare of floral 
subjects. One is often puzzled to know what to plant under 
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the shade of trees. In A, apennina the gardener has a most • 

useful subject, and one whose accommodating nature is not 
sufficiently well known \ it is perfectly at home, too, in the 
wild garden or in the trim-kept, shady border, its bright blue 
flowers lighting up the dullest of surroundings. This is but 
one of several species which ought not to be omitted. Readily 
increased by division in autumn. 

Earlier than A, apennma^ but approaching it in colouring, is 
A. blanda. By affording it a choice site, such as a sunny 
bank or a rockery, it will give of 
its best, and, what is more, produce 
flowers over a very long period. 

Planted beneath Roses in the border, 
it has a pretty effect. Increased 
readily by division, 
though, like most of the 
species, it can be quite 
easily grown from seed. 

This species will be found 
most accommodating as 
to soil, for even in cold, 
heavy soil it will flourish. 

In the Poppy Ane- 
mones, which have been 
evolved from the old A. coronaria^ 
the gardener has a delightful class 
•of plant, but one which does best 
in warmer soils than is the case 
with the last-mentioned species. 

The season of flowering, too, may 
be prolonged almost indefinitely 
by planting, as is frequently done, 
for both an autumn and a spring 
display. These Anemones are 
found both Single and Double 
(Fig. 112), and in a variety of 
colours — rich blues, dazzling scar- Fig. 112. — Anemone coronaria. 
lets, delicate pinks, snow-whites, 

and also in flakes. The Singles should be grown from seed sown 
in June, either in the prepared border or in boxes of fine soil, 
pricking out the plants in autumn where they are to blossom. 
These Poppy Anemones are children of the sun, hiding their beauty 
from the common gaze during dull weather, but quickly opening 
under solar influence. The Doubles are propagated by division in 
autumn or in spring, though the first-named season is the better. 
Named varieties there are in abundance. Chapeau de Cardinal, 
Snowball, and Bluebeard all being excellent in Doubles, while 
in Singles the Victoria Giant and Ihe Bride are sure to give 
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Fig. 1 1 3.— Anemone palmata. 


satisfaction. Some good mix- 
tures, suitable for those of 
limited means, are also pro- 
curable from nurserymen. 
These Poppy Anemones, as 
all the other kinds, like a rich 
diet. The seed is somewhat 
difficult to separate, the best 
way being to i^prinkle it with 
fine eaYih. It should be 
lightly scattered, very lightly 
covered with soil, and sheets 
of paper or mats placed over 
it to prevent undue evapo- 
ration. Germination will 
quickly commence, and the 
seedlings appear, when the 
mats should be discarded, 
and gentle sprinklings given. 
Growth w’ill be fairly rapid, and 
the young plants will blossom 
early in the next season. 


The strain of Poppy Anemones popularly described as St. 
Brigid rank among the finest forms of this delightful section. 
The flowers are large, semi- 
double, and of rich and varied M 

hues. These are readily grown 
from either seeds or roots. 

Worthy, too, of note, are the 
Chrj’santhemum - flowered vari- 

In growing Anemones from v 

seed the ground must be made ^ 

firm previous to sowing f 

the seed. Select a time f ^ 

w'hen the soil is in a nice '1/71 > »'- / 

friable condition, scatter [ ^ 

the seed, then lightly cover nr 

w'ith sand, and treat as 

previously advised. When H ^ 

the seedlings are about \ I 11 

2 in. high, prick them out I \ f r 

where they are to flower. v \ |\|^ Uy / / 

The secret of successful y/ 

culture of A, coronaria * 

and its varieties, as well - r- 

as of some ^others, is " * " 

to provide them with 
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quarters in which they will be sheltered from cutting ground 
winds. This is absolutely necessary. Late planting of the 
roots is also advisable, December and January being preferable 
to September and October, especially if the ground be open. 
If got in at the latter period they often make top growth in a 
few weeks, and if it once gets injured by winds this is fatal to 
the chances of flowering in spring. 

There are several other spring-flowering kinds deserving of 
mention, amongst which are A. palmata (Fig. 113), yellow; 
A, nemorosa Robinsoniana^ a blue variety of the common Wood 
Anemone; A, ranunculoides, yellow; and A. stellata (Fig. 114), in 
a variety of colours. 

Anomatheca. — Though oftener grown in pots for the green- 
house or window garden, A, cruenta is hardy enough for outside 
cultivation. It is a native of South Africa, and attains a height of 
about I ft. A light, sandy 
soil, a warm raised 
border or rockery, and 
deep planting, com- 
pared with the size of 
the bulbs, constitute the 
chief requirements of 
this pretty member of 
the Iris family. The 
flowers are small but 
of a brilliant scarlet, 
and the leaves are 
graceful and grass-like. 

There is a recently- 
introduced species in 
A, grandiflora^ with 
larger flowers. The 
genus is sunk by 
modern botanists in 
Lapeyrousia, Readily 
increased by offsets in 
spring, or by seeds, 
w’hich ripen freely. 

Anthericum (Phalangium). — Quite amongst the first rank of 
hardy bulbous flowers are the St. Bruno and St. Bernard Lilies 
{A. Liliastrum and A. Liliago\ and they are fast becoming 
popular for borders or for associating with other graceful plants, 
like some of the Irises, in a mixed bed: while they also show to 
advantage when naturalised. The blossoms of the two species 
named, which are the commonest of those met with, are white. 
A. Liliastrum has flowers resembling small Lilies (Fig. 115); 
while A. Liliago has small star-shaped flowers. There is a yellow- 
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flowered plant in cultivation, usually classed as an Anthericum — 
HookerL It should, however, be relegated to a separate genus, 
Bulbinella, Most graceful foliage characterises the plants, which 
produce their flowers in early summer, the spikes being 
from ift. to 2^ft. long in the case of the large form of 
A, Liliastrum, Though usually found in trade catalogues under the 
names here adoy)ted, A. Liliastrum is more correctly described 
as Paradisea Liliastrum. Increased either by division in autumn 
or by seeds. A. ramosum is a most graceful species, with white 
flowers. It should be included where space can be spared. 

Baijianas. — Undeniably beautiful though these are, they are too 
tender to be grown outside, expect in very favoured spots and 
under very favourable conditions, such 
as a sunny south border, and a light, 
loamy, well-drained soil. The flowers 
arc bright as to colour, and Ixia-like in 
form (Fig. ii6). December is the best 
month to plant, covering the ground well 
with light litter to protect the foliage from 
frosts ; it should be removed in spring. 
The bulbs should be planted some 
3in. or 4in. deep. 

Bessrra. — B. cle^nus^ a j)rctty 
little Mexican bulb, is sometimes 
successfully cultivated outside when 
conditions similar to those named 
under Bahitxna obtain. It cannot, 
however, be classed as truly hardy. 
The flowers are scarlet, and in 
drooping umbels, and the foliage 
is graceful. 

Bloomer I A. — Here again we have 
one of those choice bulbous subjects 
whose culture may be attempted 
where conditions similar to those 
recommended for Brodura obtain. 
The species B. aurca is yellow, with a brown stripe, and the 
flowers are produced in umbels in summer. 



P'IC.. 1 I(i.— B aiiian’a. 


Bravoa. — Another plant for a sheltered border, and a light, 
warm soil, B. ^eminijlora. It is a bright little subject, with 
drooping racemes of scarlet tubular flowers borne on spikes 2ft. 
high. Increased by oflsets in autumn. 

Brevoortia coccinea (Fig. 117) is the plant usually cultivated 
as a Brodiaa^ and is one of the most graceful and striking of 
such plants. The tubular flowers are scarlet, tipped with green, 
and are produced on very thin wiry stalks, 2ft. or more high. 
For culture, see Brodioea. 
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Brodlea.-— To America we are indebted for this most beautiful 
family of liliaceous plants, which until a few years ago were 
practically unknown in the hardy garden. The genus is a some- 
what confused one — at least, by amateurs— and those in search 
of the plants will find them catalogued as well under 
TriteUia, Bloomeria, &c., while several of the plants best known 
to gardeners under the name of BrodiiTas are now allocated to 
other genera. Two of the best exam})les of these latter may be 
found in Brodicea akrniea (now Brrcoortia coednea) and the 
remarkable plant Brodiaa voluNlis (now Stropholirion voluln/is), 
Mr. J. G. Baker, in 1896, issued an excellent nionograph of the 
genus in the Gardeners Chronicle, 
and all who are botanically interested 
would do well to consult it. 

Brodixas are quite hardy if hut 
intelligently treated, and the marvel 
is that such gems for the border or 
choice rockery should have esca])ed 
notice so long. A south border 
(raised) and a light sandy soil are their 
chief requirements. I’lanting should 
be done in October or early in 
November, and the bulhs need not 
be disturbed except for removing 
the offsets, which arc freely pro- 
duced. A dozen bulbs in a group 
will prove very effective. In height 
ljrodix^4s range from ift. to 2ft. on 
the average, the colours varying con- 
siderably. There is one slight draw- 
back to the plants, or, rather, to some 
species, and this is that the foliage 
IS frequently shabby before the flowers 
are at their best. Gardeners, however, 
get over this by carpeting the spot 
with a later-flowering compact annual. Fio. 117 .— Bkkvourua 
For pot-plants, Brodixas have few <.(hcinf.a. 

superiors. Some of the best kinds 

are B. Howelli lilacina, soft blue, tipped with white ; B. ,^randi 
flora, rich violet-blue, dwarf-growing, very free ; JL con}^e\ia, 
purplish-blue, lasting a long time in perU rtion, 2ft. ; B. laxa 
{Milla laui, Triteleia laxa), variable as to colour, from rich 
violet to purplish-blue; B. Howelli, while, 2lt. ; /A Ilendersom, 
yellow; /). Dou^lasi, bright blue, 2ft.; B. Orcutti, light blue, and 
one of the latest to flower, ilt. ; B. ixioides (Calliprora luted), 
bright yellow with green bands, and the sup« rior form of it 
known as erecta, which is of more compact habit and has erect 
flowers. 
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Bulbocodium vernum (Fig. ii8) is a gem amongst spring 
flowers, whether used in the border or on the rockery, appearing, 
as it does, with the earliest of bulbous plants. The flowers 
are rosy-purple, and resemble somewhat those of Crocuses. The 

leaves are produced with the 
flowers, and are lance-shaped. 
Early planting is desirable, 
and August will he fi3und a 
good time for either dividing 
up the bulbs or making new 
plantations. 

Calochortus (Mariposa Lily ; 
Star 'J'ulip). — These arc uncom- 
monly beautiful bulbous plants, 
worthy of the widest recognition 
by the hardy plant lover, so long 
as he can provide the conditions 
their culture entails. 'I'lie flowers 
are of immense size, exciiiisitely 
coloured, blotched, or }>encilled, 
and they are, moreover, to be 
had over a long season by a judi- 
cious selection. Few orchids can 
excel in beauty the members of 
this little-known genus. At one 
^ 'I time these bulbs were regarded 

as too tender for outside culti- 
Fio. 1 18.— RruiocoDiCM vation, but their exact requirements 
VERNUM. now being understood, they can be 

as successfully cultivated as many 
of the commoner things which are now given a place. For the 
best results a raised border should be made, the soil being 
composed mainly of leaf-mould and sand. I'he site should be 
a sunny one. Planting should be done in the autumn, and the 
bulbs lifted as soon as the stems decay, and well ripened each 
season. 'I'hey may be propagated by offsets or by seeds. I'he 
latter should be sown in well-drained pans, thinning them out 
as required, when they may be e.xpected to blossom in al)out 
three years. 'Fhough some of the kinds will .weather the winter 
without protection, it is best to cover the beds with light litter, 
removing the same in spring. 

The genus also includes the Cyclobothras, which differ from 
the Calochorti in having drooping, closed flowers. The plants 
vary in height from a few inches to aft. or 3ft. The smallest, 
like C canary yellow ; C, albas, white ; C lilacipius, 

purple ; C Maweaaas, white ; and C, Civmleus, pure white, with 
bluish hairs, are well suited for the rockery. They are als'o the 
earliest to flower. Later come the Mariposa Lilies, which may 
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well be represented by any or all of the C. irnitsfits forms 
(Pig. 1 1 9), but especially by dtrimts and oculatus. C, iutcus and 
C. Ifeeifn^ orange-yellow. and var. ivmv/tfr, rich yellow; i\ J 


! 

! 

I 



Frr,. iP/.- rAT* 

white, with black eye; C\ Atv/m'i/i /, Marlet; C. /Vummrrir, soft 
lilac; C. dai'iifus, bright g<ildcn-yel!<»vs ; and C, Gunniboni^ white, 
with greenish zone, are all desirable 

Camassia kscl'i.knta (l*ig. 120) is ;)u most popular member 
of the genus in the hardy bulb vardi n, though ( ■. Cusickii 
promises to be<*ome so when better known. 'The plants gri>w 
from i[,ft. to 2it. high, and are suit.iiil-' either for the llow'er 
border or for naturalising. Propagated b> offsets in autumn ; but 
the bulbs dislike fre^jueni disturbance. isinhuta f^juarnash) is 
a liliaceous jilant with bright blue liow»Ts produced during 
summer. It likes a partially •-haded p(;siiion in a fairly ricli 
soil, though it may also be grown in the ordinary border, 

Chio.nodo.xa. — In thi.s genus we have spring flowering bulbs of 
the highest order of merit, of the brightest as regards colouring, 
of the hardiest constitution, and of the easiest culture. Planted in 
bold groups in the border or bed they arc very effective \ and 
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KiG. 120 .— Camassia esculenta. 


associated on the rockery with 
some of the early Narcissi, like 
iV. minimus, they are not likely 
to be forgotten. For naturalis- 
ing these bulbs are eminently 
suitable. To frosts they are 
not in the least susceptible; 
while they withstand wet 
weather better than most 
spring - flowering suljjects. 
They should be planted 
in autumn about 2 in. 
deep ; they increase very 
rapidly. C. Luciliie 
(Snow Glory) is a lovely 
kind, with deep blue 
flowers having a white 
centre ; C. ^randiflora 
( gi^itttiea) is a larger 
form of the same species, 
and a little later flower- 
ing; while C sardensis 
is another variety bear- 
ing deep blue flowers. 

Christmas Rose. — See Helleborus. 

CoLCHicuM (Meadow Saffron). — The members of this genus 
are chiefly autumnal floNvermg, though one or tw^o, like C. mon- 
tauum, blossom in spring. 'Fhc genus is not well represented 
in gardens, because of 
the somewhat ephemeral 
flowers and the bare appear- 
ance presented due to the 
foliage being produced at 
another season. Though 
suitable for borders and 
rockeries, they are best 
naturalised, as the grass 
then forms a fitting carpet. 

Even when utilised for beds or 
borders, a carpet of greenery 
should be provided in the form 
of some of the smaller Saxifrages, 

Aubrietias, Thymes, tS:c. Planting 
should be done as soon as the 
bulbs arrive, and they should not 

be often disturbed. A sunny jtjg. i2i.~CoLCHicuii 
position and a sandy soil are what specioscm. 
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they dcliijlu in, though they will thrive in almost any 
ordinary dower*bordcr. 

Of the auiiimn kiiui> the best and most distinct are 
C. sptyinsnm (Fig. 12 1), rosy-purple; L\ ParkinsoPti, violct-pur[>lc, 
eleganily chequered; C, hzaptfipiuppt, rose-pink; and C, au/upth 
piak album pUpiupn^ with its large, showy, double while llowers. 
r. ppiontapiuppi has already been alluded to as the best of the spring- 
tlowering kiinls, l)ut C'. cpytitlorum might be named as a fitting 
companion. I he lornu r varies from pink to whitish, arul the 
latter is wiule, with deiicate violet purple lines. 'Then there is 
C. lutt'uppi^ yellow. 


C0NVAI.1..VUIA MA.lAl.is (l ily of the 
mendaiion or description. A warm, p 
some good turfy loam, are what the 
crowns delight in,* with plenty of 
moisture in the growing season, aided 
by weak manure-water oc'casionally. 
Drought is to he guarded against, and 
this may best be done by muh hing 
the (Towns at planting time wiili 
thoroughly rotten manure. .Autumn 
is the best lime to plant, and little 
else will he needed except to see 
that the crowns do not be('<»me loo 
crowded, or weakly flower spikes will 
he sure to result. In large garden.s, 
wlu’u* a good supply of the llowers is 
re<|u!!ed, ilie crowns may be insi*rte«i 
in different positions, some m north, 
others m south borders. IJe^ides the 
ordinary variety there is a splendio 
form in i'orlin’s ( i*’ig 122), wlnh- 
there is another having striped foliage', 
but this is It^ (uily recennmendation 
It canruit he loo widely kiKjvvn thai 
lalies of the N'alley flower only on 
three-year-old (;rown>. 'I'here is no 
necessity to refer Kj the value of the 
laly of the Valley as a pot-plant. 


Valley) needs no recoin 
irlially-shadecl border, and 



V' 


!• 10. 122. - lojkl in’s J.ii.y 
«M- ]H) Vaii.fy. 


ClkiNt’M. -Several species belonging to ihi^ genus are hardy 
in a sandy, well-drained soil and a warm position. 'I’lie bulbs 
must^ however, be deeply j»lanted, ifl. being none loo much. 
The middle of May is the be.si lime for this. The after-aiiention 
consists in affording jilenly of moisture, and in giving some weak 
manure-water when the sjiikes are pushing. C. caPtmse (properly 
lougijoliuppi) and its varieties are the best for outside culture ; 
but C Pi/H'tlli alba (while; and C Moore with handsome 
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blush-rose flowers, may likewise be planted under the wall of a 
stove or a greenhouse. To avoid having the flowers killed by 
frosts the plants are sometimes lifted and placed in the greenhouse. 
These plants remind one of the Hippeastrums as regards their 
flowers. Increased by seeds or by offsets. 

Crocosmia aurea, better known, perhaps, as Tritonia aurea^ is 
a most useful plant for a warm border and a light, rich soil. 
The graceful flowers are Gladiolus* like in form, and are highly 
prized for cutting. The chief value of this plant lies in the 
season at which it flowers — autumn. In the South and West 
of Pmgland the bulbs need not be lifted if assigned the position 
advocated ; and even where lifting is adopted, they are best 
potted up direct from the soil before winter frosts appear, 

replanting them in May. 
The plants are from aft. 
to 3ft. high, and several 
bulbs should be planted 
in a group, allowing 3in. 
to 4in. between each. 
Besides the lyi)e named, 
which is orange-red, there 
are in impcrialis and 
maathxta two well-marked 
varieties werth cultivating. 

Crocus. — For utility, 
ease of culture, or for 
bright colours, Crocuses, 
whether autumn- or spring- 
flowering, are hardly to 
be surpassed, and what- 
ever method of planting 
is adopted, they are sure 
to give satisfaction. Next 
to naturalising them, there 
is no better way of utilising 
Crocuses than as edgings 
to borders. Massed, they of course look well; but then they 
have to be lifted, which is not best calculated to secure good 
results another season, unless great care is taken. They 
dislike a heavy, damp soil, and being disturbed. Only when 
the bulbs show signs of deteriorating should they be lifted. 
September or October is the time to plant the spring kinds, 
and ^ though the bulbs are sufficiently accommodating to flower 
if inserted later, it is not desiral)le. Crocuses may be 
grown to flower earlier by potting them up or even by 
placing them in saucers filled with Jadoo Fibre, a substance 
which for indoor w’ork has much to recommend it. When 
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grown in the open the amateur must guard against two things: 
the ravages of the sparrows, which may bo prevented by 
stretching cotton across their quarters, and the removal of 

the foliage before it is ripe, 'rhere is a great temptation to do 
so on account of its unsightly appearance, as there is to twist 
it into a knot for a similar reason. Huth are, however, fatal to 
success another season. Crocuses generally are increased by 
offsets, and some few produce seed freely. When this is the 
case it should be sown as soon as ripe. Deep planting is not 
good for Crocuses. The best results are obtained wlicn the 
bulbs arc ju.st covered with soil. 

Of spring flowering species and varieties the following may be 
recommended: C. Jfnpi'rati^ lilac, variable: C. Olirivri^ orange; 
C. A/cyV/*/, pale violet, with 
orange base ; C. susianus 
(Cloth of Ciold); 

})ur[)le ; and several others 
'I’here are abt), of course, 
the numerous varieties 
descended from the well- 
known C. Tt'rfius : while mention 
should also be made of the 
lovely C. Hjiorus^ a winter or 
early spring kind, whose outer 
petals are white, strijK*d, and the 
inner ones pure white. 

In the autumn-flowering sec- 
tion, which should l)e got into 
the soil as soiai as on the 
market, are several gems, hut 
none mure effective than L\ .v/c- 
ciosus^ whose line purple flowers, 
with rich yellow stamens, are 
seen to best advantage when 
naturalised, or when grown upon 
the rockery (Fig. 123); C. medius^ 
purple ; C. zonal lilac, with 
yellow' base ; and C. iridiflorus 
(C. bxzantinus^ Fig. 124), purple 
and lilac. 'I’here are, moreover, 
a number of other specie^ and 
varieties which flower in mid-winter, but of ihc^e 

are best grown under the protection of a liame. lb\ceptions 
are C. ckrysanthus and its varieiie.-^ ; and C. Tommnsiniam s^ 
a profuse blossomer, and very hardv. In cfilmir this latter 
IS a combination of silvery-grey and pale blue, and it is one of 
those very desirable kinds wfiich no gardener can afford to 
overlook. 
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Cyclamen (Sowbread). — Though neither a bulb nor a tuber 
in the .strict sense of those terms, it is so generally classed by 
trade growers, that facility of reference at least will be best 
served by mentioning it here. The really hardy kinds are few 
in number, but what they lack in this respect they make up for 
in utility and decorative value. They are more particularly 
useful for growing under the shade of trees, where little 
else save Ivy w^ould live for more than a season. Yet 
C. ftenpoiifanum in such a place will yield its white 
and lilac-tinted flowers in profusion, these being succeeded by 
marbled leaves quite as decorative. For woodlands, again, for 
rockeries, or for shady banks, they are equally w’ell suited. 
C Count (Fig. 125) and its several varieties; C. hedcncfo/ium, 

which has scented as w’ell as beau 
; C. vernum^ white and 
pie; and C, cufoftcuni^ 
lish'purple, are some of 
best. All the hardy 
lamens grow freely in 
-drained, rich peaty, or 
loamy soils, and the 
majority delight in 
partial shade. Cycla- 
mens are lime-loving 
plants ; so that when 
preparing a soil it 
will be advisable 
to mi.\ up with it 
some old mortar 
rubbish in libervil 
proj>orlions. "I'hey 
dislike ground winds, 
and this is why they 
thrive .so well in 
sheltered positions 
under trees. Hardy Cyclamens blossom at all seasons — C. Count 
and its varieties in winter and early spring ; C, vernum in 
spring; C europtcum in summer; and C. heJerufo/ium in 
autumn. The corms should be planted very shallow' in late 
summer. Increased freely by seed sow'n in pans in a cold frame 
in late autumn. 

Eranthis HVEiMALis (Winter Aconite). — This pretty species 
is one of the most useful in the whole range of hardy bulbs 
and tubers, for the flowers sometimes appear in the very depth 
of winter, and wdll flourish amidst surroundings — smoke and tree- 
shade — absolutely fatal to plant-life generally. A glance at the 
illustration (F'ig. 126) will be sufficient to show that it belongs to 
the Buttercup iamily. The plant is but 3in. high, of a bright 
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yellow, sot off with a collar of intense green. A warm soil suits 
it best, though for a time, at any rate, it will flourish in a cold 

one. It is the host of 
all flowering subjects for 
growing beneath shady 
trees, and should be freely 
emphned, as a perfect 
carjiet of gold will soon 
be formed. Though when 
naturalised it looks most 
effective, yet, flowering as 
early as it does, it cannot 
be despised even as a 
border plant. 'I'he tubers 
should be planted in 
autinnn. Increased by 
division in late summer. 

Erkmurus. — The merits of the ]»lnnts belonging to this genus 
are slowly being recognised l)V g.irdeners. 'I'herc is, however, one 
great drawback to tiieir e\ 
jiopular, and that is the li 
foliage to be diseolourei 
frosts and east winds. 'I’l 
is more noticeable in 
plants which are jilaced 
where the early morning 
sun shines full upon 
tiiem, • and for this 
reason a north west 
asj)ect has bt-eii advo- 
cated. Kreimiri are 
ii'jble plants, and if 
a well ilramed, rich, 
loamy sr>il and a posi- 
tion sliellered Inan high 
wind> cMM be assigned 
thelii, they will ihjiirish. 

'lu see them at their 
best, tiiey should be 
bai ked by a wealth of 
greenery. Autumn is the 
tune to plant, anci the 
roots should not be dis- 
turbed. 'Fhe Species best 

known to (:ulli\ation 127. — KkV'iuK< mcm oi n^-cams. 

are: E, r lustus, rosy- 

peaoh, 6rt. to o't. : E. hinialaLus^ white, with golden anthers, 
5lt. to 8ft.; and E. yellow, sift. All flower in summer. 
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Ervthronium (Dog’s-tooth Violet). — Of late years many 
additions have been made to this genus, which now furnishes 
some of the most useful of spring-flowering plants. The varieties 
of E, dens-canis are well adapted for the edges of borders 
or shrubberies, or for naturalising. The flowers of ail are strikingly 
Cyclamen like, and are purple, lilac, yellow, pink, and white in 
colour; while the foliage of some species is elegantly mottled. 
Erythroniums range between 6in. and Qin. in height. A shady 
site amongst the grass is an ideal spot for them, while in the 
border, in choice corners of the rock garden, mixed with Mossy 
Saxifrages, or under the shade of shrubs, in a good loam, they 
will blossom freely. Propagated by division in late summer. 

Species and varieties worth growing are the common E. dens- 
canis (Fig. 127), rosy-purple; E, Harhvegi, light yellow, very early; 
E. grandiflorum^ bright yellow; E. revolutum {Hendersoni), light 
purple, mottled foliage ; E Nnttallianum^ deep yellow ; and 
E, Johnstoni^ pink, with yellow base. 



Fig. 128. — F&ITILLARIA Meleagris. 


Fritillaria (Fritillary). — Distinctly interesting are* all the 
hardy members of this genus which have been introduced to 
cultivation. In few gardens, however, except cottagers’, is the 
genus represented, and there usually by the more stately 
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Oown Imperial {R imf^enalis). They are essentially bulbs for the 
hardy plant lover, as they thrive without any special attention. 
For the shrubbery, the border, for naturalising, as well as for 
the rockery, there are species that may bo profitably utilised, 
our native Snake’s Head {F. Mcha^^p^is, Fig. 128) being one of 
them. 1 hough this has not gorgeous colours to attract attention, 
yet its grace and refined beauty are sure to enlist admirers, as 
those who have seen it in the fields around Oxford can testify. 
Any well-drained scul will grow these bulbs, which should be 
planted in autumn, and allowed to remain undistuibcd until signs 
of deterioration are evident. Propagated by seeds and by offsets. 

The Crown Imperial, with its whorl of nodding flowers, 
surmounted by a tuft of foliage, is best placed among the 
choicer shrubs. The colours vary, but are cliiefly yellow or led. 
Far more graceful, however, are such species as K ai/nn, pale 
yellow, drooping, 4in. to 5111. ; F latifolia and F. in a 

variety of colours, ift. ; F. pudica. deep yellow, droojiing, 6in. ; 
and F. reatnui^ orange- 
scarlet, I ft., one of the 
best, though not as robust 
as some. All the above- 
named flower from early to 
late spring, and should be 
planted in fair-sized groups 
when utilised in the beds or 
borders. F recitriHi needs 
to be planted in almost 
pure' sand, Fritillarias make 
excellent pot .subjects. 

Fl'NKIa (Plantain 
Lily). — Foliage rather 
than flower recommends 
these to the notice of 
the hardy ])lant lover. 

They are shade-loving 
subjects, and in such 
jiositions their foliage 
assumes a greater size, 
as well as being of a 
better colour. All the 
hardy kinds can be 
u.sed with good effect in shrubl)eries, as lawn plants, or when 
naturalised in woodlands: F. SieMdiana (Fig. i2g) is often used 
for the last-named purpo.se ; it also make'* a l>old, permanent 
edging. A good deep loam will grow any of tljc Funkias, 
which may be propagated by division in autumn or spring. 
Besides F. Siehoidiana and its varieties, A! ovaia aureo-varief^ata 
and F undulata can be recommended for outside culture. 



Fig. 12'#.— tLNKIA Sl£BOLDlA^A. 
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Funkias make capital pot-plants, especially siibcordata granii- 
flora^ with its pure white sweetly-scented flowers. 

Galanthus (Snowdrop). — Another genus of bulbous plants 
requiring no recommendation. The Snowdrop has graced our 
gardens from time immemorial, and though an interchange of 
commerce is continually presenting us with new forms, all are 
welcome, even if they do oust from favour some of the species 
and varieties which were known to an older generation. Snow- 
drops arc so generally associated with spring, that it may not be 
out of place to refer to the fact that there are autumn kinds. 

Most of the Snowdrops will succeed practically anywhere, 
though a rich, somewhat gritty loam is the l)est all round. In 
such a variety of ways may the neat little blossoms be utilised 
for the decoration of gardens, that it is difficult to call to mind 
any other bulbous subject of similar size that is so widely appre- 
ciated. Associated with Scillas and C'hionodoxas in the open 
border, or with the Iris gems like rcticu/ata and many another 
upon the rockery, they perhaps stand out to the greatest advan- 
tage ; utilised, however, on grassy banks, under the shade of 

t trees, they appeal strongest to the 

Jk true lover of nature. Snowdrops 

grow be>t where disturbed least. 
1'hey should be planted in Septem- 
her, but should it be necessary 
4(1 cause to shift them, this 

may be done after the leaves have 
died down, or after flowering, and 
while the foliage is still green 

\ i Indeed, as the bulbs are small, the 

\ \ / latter plan is preferable for the 

\ l\i / Jl amateur to adopt. 

\ Y\\ I { / JJ Of the kinds best known to cul- 

V\V\I /I tivation there are the various forms 

VvWk ff B G. ImPcratiy G. 


X 


\ plicatiiSy G. E/u^'siiy and the new 

G, IkariiCy which has been grown 
i successfully at Kew and else- 

where. The Snowdroj) is also 
very pretty when grown as a pot 
•■nj ■ plant for the window, or for the 

cool conservatory. It will not 
stand much forcing. Those who 
Fig. 130 .— tiALToNiA CANDIC.ANS. ''’^sh to c.xperiment may grow the 

Snowdrop from seed ; Init for the 
general gardener the method cannot be advocated, and he should 
increase his stock by means of offsets 

Galtonia caxdicans {IIvadNthus canJiians) (Fig. 130) is a most 
decorative subject if a warm border can be found for it. The 


1 30. — ti ALTON lA CANDIC.ANS. 
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plant is not often met with, though why it is dithcult to luulerstand, 
seeing how effective it is in the mixeii border, and how readily 
it grows. The fragrant flowers arc pure white and bell-shaped, 
and are produced on stems 4ft. or 5ft. high. The bulbs 
should be planted in autumn, at which "season" too, the |)lants 
may be increased by offsets, 'rhey are impatient of freijuent 
disturbance. 


Gladiolu.s (Corn Klag). — Reference has already been made 
under “Florists’ Flowers” to the chief sections of this popular 
genus. There remains, thereiore, but the sj)ecie> to be dealt 
W'ith here. None of these are very popular, and are seldom met 
with outside large collections. They are not subjects lor the 
average gardener to take in hand, as the eiiltuie of the majority 
entails considerable trouble and not a little skill to grow them 
in the outdoor garden, though they make pretty juit-planls. 
There are a few kinds which stand out prominently, and which 
may well be taken in hand by the hardy j>lant lover : 
G. Saundersiy rich scarlet, blotched white ; G. /.s/ZA^v/z/av, greenish, 
with purple streaks ; G. Cohiiki^ bright red, and the while form, 
alha ; and G. purl'iirco-aitratuSy deep yellow, with purple blotch, 


are of them. All 
reejuire a sunny 
aspect and shelter 
from cutting ^Yinds, 
as the growth is 
made early, 'fhey 
are, moreover, best 
accommodated c>n 
a raised bed or 
border, and covet ed 
with light litter, 
like heather, until 
spring. Excej»t G. 

Saundersi and G, 
purpurco - uuriUus^ 
the kinds enumer- 
ated should be 
planted in Novem- 
ber or December, 
and liftetl annually 
unless in \ery 
favoured spot^ and 
soils. 'J’he Species 
excejited shou’.d be inserted in spring : 4m. lo mn. w 
depth to plant the conns. Sec also “I hjrists' jdf>\\er 



I 10 , IV- Hki 1 1 


ill be a good 


Hellldokus K’hristmas Rose; Lenten Rosej.— time- 
honoured inhabitant of our gardens is //. nv^cr and its varieties 
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(known as Christmas Roses). Their chief value lies in the fact 
that they are white, and if carefully managed will be in 
perfection in mid-winter. To have them in the best of condition 
it is necessary to cover with a bell-glass, or the blossoms soon 
get spoilt by dashing rains. 

Christmas Roses blossom very early. The first to show flower is 
H. niger maximus in November; this is followed by H, n. 
altifolius (Madame Fourcade, Fig. 131) in January; and lastly by 
the type H, niger. 

Equally deserving of praise are the Lenten Roses {H. orien- 
/a/is)y whose flowers embrace all the shades of rose and purple, 
as well as white and cream. Many, too, are exquisitely spotted. 
No hardy plants are more valuable than these, giving as they 
do of their best in February — a season of the year when out- 
side blossoms are scarce. Other good kinds are I/, 
gtif/a/us, If. colchicuSy IL punctaius^ H, abchasicus^ H tridis, and 
Gertrude Jekyll. 

Hellebores will thrive in most garden soils, but they require 
partial shade, a west or north-west aspect, and a fairly stiff loam. 

During summer they re- 
quire either to be well 
watered or to be heavily 
mulched. If this important 
detail be neglected the 
crop of blos- 
soms is poor. 
They are pro- 
pagated by di- 
vision, which is 
best performed 
soon after 
flowering has 
ceased. April is a 
good month to take 
the Lenten Rose 
section in hand. 

Hemerocallis 
(Day Lily). — These 
hardy plants of the 
Lily family are worth 
attention : as they 
will grow in almost 
any soil, and under 
almost any condi- 
tions, they are valuable to a degree. The only thing that can 
be urged against them is that the individual flowers are fugitive; 
but the plants are so floriferous that this is not noticed. In 
the mixed border or in the shrubber)» they are equally at 



Fig. 132.— Hemerocallis aurantiaca major. 
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home, and they may be planted in autumn or early spring. 
Ihe flouers are yellow, of du'ferent shades, many are fragrant, 
and all are produced in summer. 

All the bay Lilies are valuable for cutting, especially the 
following : //. Jfava^ fragrant, early lowering ; //. Thttttbet^i^ 
sweet-scented, late flowering ; JI. Dumoriuri^ dwarf, very free ; 
H. di^icha jiore pUpio ; and the new 11 , aunintiaca major 
132)- These plants are excellent for hot, dry, poor soils, 
although they will thrive almost anywhere. I’ropagated by 
division in late autumn, but the clumps are better if not 
very frequently disturbed. 

IIv.vciNi HI’S (Hyacinth). — Kverxone is acquainted with the 
Hyacinths — at least with the Dutch kiiuls, which are tlu>se in 
general cultivation. 'J’hey are a most poi)ular cl.iss i)!' plant, and 
xvill blossom in. cither tt>wn or country. J'heir great drawback, 
however, is that they dettTiorate after the first season, aiul the 
only way to get really fine flowers is to plant eacli season. 
Beds of Hyacinths make town gaideiis look gav tluring the early 
spring months, and good si/cd clumps (the bulbs being arranged 
6in. to Sin. apart) always look effective in the mixed l)onler. 
'I’hey delight in a welfdrained light but faiily rich soil. 'I*he 
bulbs are liable to be nipped with spiing frosts, and lor 
this reason some growers t'over their (juarters with light litter. 
>\'hen planting, due ('are must be taken with the colour dis 
tribution, and when tlie flower spikes are fading they should be 
removed. 'J'his is especially necessary if il is intended !(j use 
the bulbs another season, for list of varieties, both doubf«* and 
single, sec end of this Chapter. 

So much for what are pcjpulailv spoken of as the Dutch bulbs. 
'J'hcre are, however, one or two species which ought not to be 
omitted from the bulb garden — // amtthwtinu^ (Spanish Hyacinth) 
for instance. This is a Soutli l.'Topean sj)ecies, introduced as 
long ago as I75«^ 'Hie flowers are .\ l^right blue, and arc produced 
in loose spikes in May. This l>u should be given a |)lace in 
every garden where space can !»'• tound. /I'he plant sometimes 
catalogued as Jly acini hits caudiaui^ \ now regarded as a (iu/ioftia, 
under which name it is described , there also a pretty little 
species flowering early in the year--//, azn/rns. 

Ikis. — A large and interesting familv, wlin h, botanically, is 
divided into two broad sections - IJulboiH and Khi/oinaious. The 
former embraces the Lnglish and SpanUh Iri'^es, and the latter 
the Flag Irises, wh(jsc beautiful and varied colours lend such a 
charm to our gardens. Besides the Fnghsh and the Spanish 
Irises already alluded to, there are (]uite a large number of 
species belonging to the Bulbous section which rank amongst 
the earliest of spring flower.-* if provided with a warm, sheltered 
situation, .say on a rockery. 'lo this belong the elegant 
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/. reticulata (Fig. 133), the equally beautiful /. Bakeriaiia^ and 
/. histrioides. These require considerable care to bring them to 
perfection in the outdoor garden, as they are soon spoilt by 
heavy rains in spring. The first-named is also very liable to 
mildew, which destroys vast numbers of the bulbs. 

Apart from their varied hues and brilliant colours, Irises have 
other qualities which entitle them to consideration. First may 
be mentioned their ease of culture ; secondly, their accom- 
modating nature, for among.st the Flag Irises are to be found 
a numl)er which will flourish even in town gardens. As is 
but natural with so vast' a genus, soil and situations vary 

Most of them will thrive in 
any ordinary garden soil ; and 
a few will only give of their 
best when j)laced in the richest 
of quarters (though manure 
coming in actual contact is in- 
jurious), with plenty of moisture, 
as by the side of a stream or 
lake. In height, too, Irises vary 
considerably. 'rhere are tall 
and stately specie.s, like /. 
pallida ; intermediate ones like 
/. sihirica (Siberian Irises) : and 
yet others, which are only a 
few inches, such as /. reticulata^ 
I. alatUf and /. Bakeriaua. 

The genus Iris is so vast 
a one that it is (juitc imi)Ossil)le 
in a limited space to deal at 
all fully with it. It is proposed, 
therefore, to call attention to 
some of the choicer kinds in 
each section, reserving the 
enumeration of others lor the 
“Appendix.’’ First as to the 
Rhizomatous section, of which 
the tall Bearded Irises or 
Flags of our gardens stand out so prominently. Among the 
most distinct are : I. i^cntiauica Kharput ; /. aphylla Madame 
Chereau ; /. anhYtia Mrs. G. Darwin and Due de Nemours : L 
Hoc^lecta Cordelia, Amahilis, and Miss Mvaggie ; /. pallida dal- 
matica, Mandraliscx, and Queen of May; /. stjualcns Dr. Bernice, 
Arnois, and Lady Jane ; /. varh\s:ata Alba, Aurea, Gracchus, and 
Maori King. Then come the l)warf Bearded group, which are 
charming for permanent edgings, for massing, or for the rock 
garden. All are pretty, but especially good are Count Andrassy, 
Sieberi, and Olbiensis Sulphurea. These grow some loiii. high. 


somewhat with different kinds. 



Fig. 133.— Iris keticllata. 
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All the Bearded Irises like a fairly dry and sunny position, 
and are best transpla lift'd as soon after fio:cerho^ as possitde. 
This should be done every third year, [planting only the strongest 
crowns, which break off 1‘roin the bulk, and burning the 
remainder. 

Other handsome Rhizoinatous Irises are : /. Mons^ar, /. orieu- 
talis^ /. spuria major, /. aurea, and /. J/ouuierii. These all 



Fig. i. 54 .— Iris sii;iKii/i. 


have large handsome flowers, and arc cxcOIcnt for the ordinary 
border or for planting by the ^idcs of Mn anis. I'hey attain a 
height of front 3ft. to 5ft. The Siberian Iri-.es (/. sil’tnca. 
Pig* 134) are also fine border-plants, and are alike valuable for 
lakeside planting -a trifle above water-level. Their flowers are 
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small, graceful, and freely produced upon numerous slender 
stems, borne well above the grass-like foliage. In height they 
are from 3ft. to 5 ft. 

Other Irises in this section worthy of note are /. cris/afa, a 
gem for sunny spots or for the rock garden ; /. un^^utcu- 
laris (/. stylosa\ quite hardy, but delighting in a dry, sunny 
position, such as under a south w’-all, or 
upon sunny banks — a charming winter- 
flowering species ; /. fatidissima is another 
useful species, thriving alike in dry borders, 
in shade, or in damp places. A highly- 
prized characteristic of this species are 
the large scarlet berries, much employed 
for winter decoration. 

Too much can hardly be said in 
praise of /. /icrifiata (/. KiFmpjcri). Every 
garden with a damp border, or with a 
stream, pond, or ditch, should contain this 
species. It is one of the Japanese sacred 
flowers, and a si)ecial national feast-day 
and holiday arc devoted to the worship 
of this Iris. There arc a host of named 
varieties, some of the best being: Nitta, 
Chiyo, Minamobo, and Taira. Also ex- 
cellent for water-edge planting are /. versi- 
color and its varieties. 

'rhoiigh difficult to grow it would be 
unfair to leave out altogether in the coM 
the Oncocyclus group of Irises, as it un- 
doubtedly contains many gems, the flowers 
ranging Irom bronzy-black to grey and 
fawn. The secret of their culture lies 
in giving them a good “ baking ” in 
summer, and being allowed to rest im- 
mediately after flowering in June until 
October. Among the best are: I, siisiana 
(Fig. 135), I, Lorteti^ and /. lupina. 

Of the liulbous section the Spanish 
Irises, with their brilliantly-coloured flowers, 
are the most popular. Strong-flowering bulbs 
are to be had very cheaply, and nothing is 
more valuable for cutting during June than these. Where pos- 
sible, they should be grown in partial shade ; the flowers then 
last longer than if exposed fully to the sun. Any ordinary garden 
soil will suit them. Following just after come the English 
Irises, whose flowers are while, mauve, violet, and rich purple. 

Then there are many dainty little species in this section, whose 
claims must not be overlooked. For instance, /. rctiatlata^ with 



Fig. 135.— iKis 

SUSIANA. 
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Strongly violet-scented purple-blue flowers ; /. Paletuina ; and /. 
Histrioides, These like sandy soil, and are best when grown in 
frames or in pots in a cold greenhouse. They flower in early 
spring. For sheltered spots, again, there arc such lovely kinds as 
/. aiafa and /. a, as well as J. ptrsica. 

In using Irises for table decoration they should be cut in the 
bud state — just as the flowers are bursting ; they develop iar 
better in water than on the plants. 

As many amateurs like to try their hand at seed raising, it 
may be as well to state that some Irises seed more t>r less 
freely — /. ^crmanica, L attna^ J. siHn\tu 
/. Monnicri^ and many others. The seed 
should be sown in a cold frame when ripe, M 

and the seedlings potted off into “sixties, * ^ 

from which they may he transferred to JOT 

the open ground the following spiing. JU 


I XI A. — 'Fhouglv not usually considerctl 
hardy, these bulbs may at ain rate lie 
cultivated in a light, well drained soil in 
the south and west. 'I'liey are best 

planted in December and January, in- 
serting the bull)s 4 in. deej) in raised 
sunny beds sheltered from winds, 'I'he 
bulbs should be .surroiiiuled with plent\ 
of sharp sand, and the beds be rovereil 
with light litter. 'I'hey may be expei'tetl 
to blossom in summer, and when rij>e 
should again be lifted and stored until 
planting time. 'I here is an excellent roNair 
range. Projiagated l)y offsets. /. ririJtjlora 
(Fig. 136) is p mf)St uncommon j»lanl, being 
green, s] lotted near the centre. I c>r list of 
varieties, sec end of thi'i (’hapter. 

IXIOLIKION. — bike the Ixias, thesr bulbs 
are not ipiite hardy enough to erumre the 
rigours of our climate, and it oniy in 
favourable soils and sues that thex: • ulturc 
should be attempted. /. montanupn i /. A/A/- 
riatm var.) is the kind usually (idiiVcUed, 
and when it can be induced to flower, 
its large Lily-like blossoms (Fig. 137; and 
neat foliage well repay any trouble that may 
be incurred in protecting it early in the 
season. A well-drained south border, and 



Fio. I - I\IA 
virimpioka. 

a light loam, will be 


essential to success. The bulbs should be planted in autumn. 


Kniphofia (Tritoma) (Maine Flower, Ked-Hot Foker, 'Lorch 
— Bulbous plants of the showiest description, and exceedingly 
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well known by reason of their fancied resemblance to a red-hot 
poker. In catalogues they are usually classed as Tritomas; but 
under whatever name found, they are so decorative that their 
merits should be known, as frequently they are the brightest 
flowers in an autumn garden. They are not, however, exclusively 
autumn plants, for some desirable species (K. caulescens and 

K. Rooperi^ about 4ft.) are 
in beauty in early summer. 
The former may be described 
as salmon-red, and the latter 
as bright red at first, 
ultimately becoming a nice 
yellow'. Nor are their 
numerous flowers the only 
conspicuous feature of these 
two plants : their foliage is 
very distinct and bold, and 
reminds one strongly ot that 
of the Vuc(‘a. 

Knij)horias may be ac- 
conim«)daled in shrubl)eries 
and wide borders, on law’iis, 
and also in tliose delight- 
ful old-fiishioned beds of 
perennials still to be met 
witin The only thing that 
can be urged against the plants is that they are not as robust as 
some of the bulbs already enumerated, and that they need to 
be protected against severe frosts by covering them with some 
light nuilehing material tow'ards the end of Octol)er. 'fhis is 
j)arlicularlv necessary in the less favoured parts of England. A 
rich well-drained soil is wdiat these bull)s delight in, and they 
should l)e planted in spring. Their aftertrcatmenl consists in 
the provision of plenty of water during the grow’ing season, and 
tile assistance of a stimulant when the stems are pushing. 
Propagation is usually effected by division in spring, but some 
species it is necessary to propagate by suckers w'hich may be 
induced to push by subjecting the plant to a severe cutting after 
the flower-spikes have gone over. The beautiful A”. cau/ts:cns 
should be treated in this w'ay. 

In height Kniphofias vary hetw'een 3ft. and 5ft. A few of 
of the most useful kinds, other than those already named, are: 
K. abides {Triioma Vvaria\ the commonest species, but by no 
means the least desirable. 'Phere are many forms of it, the best 
being ^rattdiSy Fig, 13S (5ft.), nohilis (5ft.), and SaundersH (sft.). 
Distinct and beautiful are A". Burcheliii ) K. corai/ina superba^ 
a very brilliant scarlet, and of dwarf habit (2ft.) ; K, 
Macawaniiy soft pink, and very dwarf (lift.); A”. Nelsoni^ scarlet, 
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of various shades (2ft.). one of the newest ; A', sannentosa^ a 
combination of red and yellow (^It. to 4it.); and A', foliosa^ 
l>right yellow, or tinged with red, with a dense raceme ift. long, 
and with leaves in a dense basal rosette (^ft.). This last is a 
robust kind, and is the same plant as A”, i^nartiniana. 

besides the species enumerated, there have been introduced 
some lovely hybrids, all worthy the attention of the cultivator. 



Fig. ijH.— Kmi'Hofia grandis. 


Some of the best are Ohclisk, dec{> yellow ; Star of Ijaden 
Haden, bronzy- yellow ; Lachesis, decj> yelKjw ; 'I’riiimph, orange ; 
and Citrina, soft yellow. 

Lkucoilm (Snowflake;. -A small but pretty genus of bulbs. 
Four species are hardy enough for tt.e ouldcjor garden: 
Z. rrr/////;/, white with g^een sjkjIs, flowering in spring ; 
Z.. pulckel/um, white with green tip>, appearing a little later; 
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Z. custivum^ white, flowering in early .summer ; and Z. autumnale, 
'rhis last is a gem. It should be planted in August in sharp 
sand, and in a shady position. ^I’he blossoms forcibly remind 
one of the Snowdrop, to which, indeed, the plants are closely 
related. 'I'hc flowers are, moreover, pleasantly fragrant. I'hese 
])ull>s may be accommodated in the mixed border, and should 
be planted in good bold groups. For the edges of shrubberies, 
also, they are useful, especially if partial shade is afforded in 
the case of Z. (rsfivum. A light and good soil should always 
be j)rovided. These bulbs soon establish themselves. Z. vertwm 
should not be disturbed unless absolutely necessary, and then it 
should be planted at once. In grass it is a gem. 


LiLir.M.— 'lo this genus belong the true Lilies, a name 
\.hich has been pojmlarly bestowed upon individual species 

of many genera. For decorative value, 
colour-range, stateliness yet gracefulness 
of habit, and fragrance, there are no 
bulbous plants that can conijure with 
the Lilies proper. 'J'hey extend over a 
wide geographical area, and, as hinted 
els*ewherc, they naturally thrive under 
very varied conditions as regards soil. 
'1 aking the border kinds generally, how- 
ever, tliey may be truly said to flourish 
in any ordinary fairly rich, well-drained 
soil, if they are ])lanted deej) enough 
( 4 in. to 6in.), and at the correct time. 
No bulbs deteriorate more quickly than 
do the Lilies, and therefore the sooner 
they are inserted after being ])urchased, 
or after being lifted for renovating [)urders or 
beds, the better. Of late years the Lily 
disease has told heavily against the plants, 
and especially Z. caudidutn^ which, though 
one of our hardiest border kinds, has suffered 
terribly from the scourge. Reference has 
already been made to one means of dealing 
WMth infected bulbs. Another way, wliich is 
said to give excellent results, is to cover the 
bulbs for a day in flowers of sulphur, taking 
care that tlic j^oNvder gets well between the 
scales. Autumn is the best time to jflant, 
and, if possible, home-grow'n bulbs should be 
purchased from dealers of rei)ule, as such 
take great jiains to put on the market only what is likely to 
enhance their reputation. 

I’here are numerous ways in which Lilies may be grown to 
advantage, and the shrubbery border offers one of the best 





Fig. — Lilicm 

CANDIDI'M. 
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positions. The shrubs give just the slight protection they reiiiiirc, 
and if mulched in dry seasons with manure, this is all the 
attention they need. Towards the cnil of autumn light litter 
may be placed over the tenderer kinds in the open border, 
for it is not every amateur who has garden enough to devote 
to a shrubbery, and the Lily should be always represented. 


lly botanists the genus is sub-divided into several groups, that 
known as Martagon containing some of the hardiest sjiecies anti 
varieticN for the borders; these vary alike as to height and 
colour. Z. is one t>t the j>eal-lv)ving species, thriving 

well wliere it can be afibrded some slight shade, as amongst 
Rhodt)dendrons. When planting it will be found a good j)lan to 
cover the bulbs with sliarp sand. I'he flowers arc usually orange 


or red, elegantly spotted with brown. 
Z. Martit^^on is the distinct 'I'lirk’s 
Cap. the white variety being most 
esteemed ; ^ft. to 4ft. L. Szovitsuinum 
{monodelphum) is another distinct 
Species, bearing yellow flowers, dotted 
with iirown, liut showing plenty of 
variation. A deej> and somewhat 
sandy loam is the st)il for it : but the 
eiillivator must not l)e disappointed 
if It does not flower for a year or 
two. With this sjiecies in particular 
h(»me grown bullis arc a ilecided 
ad\antage ; 3ft. to -ift. /. JlunMdtii 
is a truly handsome I.ily, with deep 
o’.'inge pur|)le spotted floweis, gracefully 
drooping ; 4ft. to bit. /. aurntum is 
one of the most poimlar of J.ihes, aiul 



jii>t!y so; its size, tlie variety in which j. 

Ills found, and its handsome flowers, i moans. 


make it one of the most altf.irtive 


flowers of the late summer garden. It is another of those .species 
which thrive in a peat soil, slullered by shrubs. If planted 
bin. deep, it will need nothing more llian a miihhing in 
winter, and will continue to flower for years ; 2fl. to 4ft. Next 
to /. auratum in popularity is the Madcaina I.ily (L. aindidum^ 
Fig which is grown by ever>bo<ly, and wlif>se fragrance is 

waited from cottage-garden or frriin mansion pleasure ground ; 3ft. 
Other desirable border kinds are: /. crHrum, a robust .sjicries, with 
showy orange flowers; 4ft. to 6ft. Z. with Irunipct shaped 

flowers, pure while inside, reddish brown oul^ide ; 3ft. Z. bulbijirum^ 
crimson, very distinct, with the bulbils borne in the axils of the 
leaves. Z. Thunhcr}:^ianum (Z. l ig. 140), a very variable 

species alike as to height and colour, orange red prevailing ; these 
Lilies are most useful for the shrubbery Ijorder; ift. to 4ft. 
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Fig. 141.— Lilium 

TIORINUM. 


Z. tigrinum (Fig. 141) is an old inhabitant of cottage-gardens, and, on 
account of its ease of culture and accommodating nature, is always 

welcome. Z. /. sp/endens is an 
improvement upon the type; 3ft. 
to 5ft. L, pardalinum is a robust 
species, with bright orange-red 
flowers, spotted with purple. This 
is another kind which is best 
covered with sand at planting 
time. There are many forms 
met with in cultivation, all 
delighting in a liberal fare, that 
known as minor being very dis- 
tinct; 3ft. to 7ft. Another good 
kind is Z. chalcedonicum (the true 
scarlet Turk^s Cap), with its intense 
scarlet turban-shaped flowers ; 3ft. 
if _ Several others might be enumerated— 

^ ^ rubescens and Z. Washingionianum 

' — and one is tempted to include such 

beautiful Lilies as Z. speciosum (Jand- 
folium) Kratzeri and Z. tenuifolium ; 
but unless very favourably situated, 
they are likely to disappoint. Nor must Z. rubellum (Fig. 142) 
be forgotten, as it promises to prove one of the hardiest for 
border culture, as it certainly 
is one of the loveliest. The 
flowers are a beautiful pink, 
with showy light 
yellow anthers, and 
deliciously fragrant. 

It, moreover, is an 
early species, flower- 
ing in June. For 
pot work it can also 
be recommended. 

The soil best suited 
to its requirements 
is a sandy loam. 

Lilies may be propa- 
gated in a variety of 
ways — by seeds, offsets, bulbils, 
and by scales. This last is a 
most interesting method, and 
valuable where it is desired to 
produce kinds absolutely true. 

The usual method is by offsets, which will flower in from three 
to five years, according to species and treatment. 



Fig. i42.»liliun aubelluii. 
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Montbretia. — See Tritonia. 

Muscari (Grape Hyacinth). — Bulbous plants of great value 
in the outdoor garden, as they are early to flower, easy to 
cultivate, and bright as to colour. Being all of dwarf habit, 
they should, when grown in the border, be allotted a front 
position ; but they look best when naturalised on a bank, their 
bright colours standing out well against the tender greens of 
spring. The brightest gem in the genus is M, conicum^ a rich 
celestial blue, w'ith a delicate fra^nce, which latter considerably 
enhances its value. M, armeniacum is a blue of a deeper 
shade, flowering rather late; while Af. wonstrosum (Feathered 
Hyacinth), an old garden favourite (purple lilac), M, Sztwitsianum 
(light blue), and M, boiryoides pallidum grandiflorum (pearl 
blue), are all tvorth growing. Muscari make nice pot plants. 
The bulbs should be planted in September, and propagation 
is effected by oflsets at the same season. 

Narcissus. — Just as no summer garden would be considered 
complete without its Lilies, so no spring garden would be 



Fig. 143.— Narcissus leeosii, Naturalised under Trees. 


furnished without its quota of Narcissi. No particular soil 
or position is required to successfully grow the majority, and 
all may be enjoyed if but the rudest of contrivances exist to 
give them shelter; and it is this freedom from cultural com- 
plications w'hich constitutes another of their chief charms. 
They are flowers of the people, and by them have been grown 
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from the earliest times of which we have records of gardens 
being kept in this country. ^ As pot plants, too, Narcissi excel, 
and elsewhere in this volume their adaptability to such a purpose 
will be considered. 

In border or on rockery, in shrubbery or in woodland, they 
are alike ornamental, and are fit associates for the finest of 
spring flowers. What a wealth of beauty may be had even in 
the first months of the year by planting in the mixed borders 
the earlier Daffodils, the bright Chionodoxas and Scillas, and the 
Snowdrop ! Individually, how different is each ; collectively, what 
a feast to the eye they present! Those who know the Daffodil 
in its native haunts long to plant other varieties equally adapted 

to grassy slopes and 
stretches of lawns 
which are strangers 
to the gardener’s 
scythe or mowing- 
machine — at least, 
until the naturalised 
plants have com- 
pleted their growth. 
Nature leads the 
way, leaving those 
who appreciate the 
truly beautiful and 
informal to follow in 
her train. Those w’ho 
can afford to indulge 
their tastes thus 
should dibble in the 
bulbs in late summer 
as plentifully as they 
can : and in the 
spring the grass will 
be bejewelled with 
the yellow gems. 

In the borders the bulbs should be planted with no niggard 
nand, selecting the earliest opportunity for the operation. There 
IS, however, another thin^ to be remembered : Narcissi must not 
come in contact with raw manure. Rather should they be 
planted in quarters from which, say, some earlier crop has been 
taken, but in a good loam, and sufficiently deep to be out of 
ordinary frosts. Some varieties will grow under the 
shade of trees, and no more • effective way exists of displaying 
the delicate beauties of, say, AT. albicans^ Johnstonii Queen of 
o^in, Achilles, Von Sion, or J. G. Baker than under lawn trees 
whose shade is not too intense. Where Narcissi are growing 
freely m borders or in beds, it is a mistake to disturb them 



Fig. 144— Narcissus Bulbocodium. 
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annually, as do some. — 

Once in three years 
is often enough unless 
disuse asserts itself, 
when it will be found 
an excellent plan to lift 
them and plant in quite 
fresh ground, virgin 
pasture loam if possible, 
and under the shade of 
trees. This applies to 
the whole of the Large 
Trumpet Daffodils 
(Mt\^nicoronati group), 
which are such features 
of our gardens, and 
whose name is simply 
legion, also to Incom- 
parabilis, Barrii, early- 

flowering Poeticus, Fiq. 145.— Narcissus Bicolor Horsfieldxi. 
Burbidgei, Backhousei, 

Leedsii (Fig. 143), Tridymus, and the late-flowering Poeticus. 

Besides representatives of the various sections into which 
botanists have divided the genus, there are a host of 

small-flowering kinds too 
fragile to be risked in 
the mixed border, but 
whose beauty ought not 
to be lost. For ihcse 
a place on the rockery 
should be assigned, and 
providing a suitable 
carpet-plant is provided, 
they will push up their 
sweet little flowers before 
winter's icy grip has 
released its hold. They 
should not be disturbed 
so long as they are 
Moing well. In low-lying 
pockets in the rock 
garden might be tried 
N, Bulbocodium (Fig. 
144) and its varieties, ex- 
cept manophyllus (Hoop 
Petticoat), as well as 

N, cyclamintus^ all of 

a. i46.->Narcissus Madamr de Graav. which are moisture • 
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Fio. 147 .— Narcissus Capax 
Plenus (Queen Anne’s 
Daffodil). 


lovers ; while in other pockets 
might be inserted N. nanus^ N. 
minimus^ N. lobularis^ N. triandrus 
a/buSf and JVi juncifolius. All 
will not flourish, though sufficient 
will to justify the experiment 
Many advocate the planting of 
N, Bulbocodium monophyllus^ but 
this, though undoubtedly dainty, 
is not often a success, even where 
the best of conditions — ^a warm, 
sheltered position, and a rich, 
light soil — ^are forthcoming. To 
appreciate this pretty species at 
its true worth, it must be grown 
in a pot and kept in a cool 
frame or greenhouse, when, if well 
watered, the exquisite flowers 
will be produced in January 
and February. A dozen bulbs 
may be accommodated in a 5in. 
pot. 

The Magnicoronati are sub- 
divided into Yellow Trumpets, 


Yellow-and-White Trumpets, and 
White Trumpets, both Single and Double. Of the Singles, the 
following varieties are very typical: Glory of Leiden, Bicolor 
Horsfieldii (Fig. 145), Madame de Graaf 
(Fig. 146), and Mrs. J. B. Camm; 
while in Doubles, Capax Plenus (Queen 

Anne’s Daffodil) (Fig, 147), Plenissimus, a \ ^ 

and Telamonius Plenus may be men- 

tioned. This group has the crown as ^ 

long as the perianth divisions. The 4 

next group, Parvicoronati (which includes y 

the white Poet’s Narcissus), embraces a 

lot of popular varieties whose dis- 

tinguishing characteristic is that the 

crown is less than half as long as the 

divisions of the perianth. To this group 

belong Burbidgei, Poeticus, Little Dirk 

(Fig. 148), and many another favourite. 

In the third group, Mediocaronati^ we 

have the Chalice-cupped Daffodils, or 

Star Narcissi, which are characterised by 

the crown or cup being half as long as 

the perianth divisions, or in one or pjQ, 148.— Narcissus 

two cases as being three-quarters as Little Dirk. 


Fig. 148.— Narcissus 
Little Dirk. 
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long. These flower right up to May. Some good varieties are 
C. J. Backhouse, Gwyther (Fig. 149), Frank Miles, and Leedsii. 
A list of varieties for general purposes will be found at the end 
of this Chapter. 

Propagation is usually 
effect^ by offsets, which 
should be separate from 
the older bulbs, and ^ 

planted out ; and by 
seeds. The latter process 
is, however, too long 
for the man of little 
leisure to undertake. ^ 


Nerine {Loxanthei). 
— Though the com- 
monest species • (N, 
samiensis) is known 
popularly as the Guernsey 
Lily, it is not a native 
of that island. It can 
only be grown out-of- 
doors under especially 
favourable circumstances, 
as the leaves are pro- 
duced after the flowers, 
and, if not protected in 
some way, they are in- 
jured by frost. The 
bulbs are on the market 
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FiO. 149.— Naxcissus Gwvther. 


in late summer, and they should be planted at once. The 
blossoms are gorgeous, being of a briuht scarlet, and produced 
in umbels. Some cultivators grow N, euryifolia Fothtrgtlh in 
warm borders, but it is usually wintered indoors. ^ I'ropag.ited 
by offsets at planting time. As a pot plant, N. samiensis excels. 


Ornithogalum (Star of Bethlehem;. — A few species of this 
genus deserve to be mentioned, for if they are^ not showy, they 
provide gardeners with several good subjects not only 
for the rockery, the border, and the grass, but also for bare 
places under trees. They flower in either spring or early 
summer. O. nutans is much prized for cutting, a.s its silvery- 
grey colour, shaded with green, blends well with any other 
flower; it is about isin. high, and will grow in either shade or 
sunshine. O. umbellatum (true Sur of Bethlehem) is another 
most useful species for under trees or grass, smothering the 
ground with its lovely white flowers. The plant usually sold 
as Star of Bethlehem in early spring is Allium neapoiitanum. 
Stately kinds, like O. fyramidalt, may be used with excellent 
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effect among Andromedas and similar shrubs. The flowers are 
snowy white, and are produced in pyramidal spikes aft. to 3ft. 
high. These bulbs, which should be planted in late summer, 
should not be interfered with except for purposes of increase. 

Pancratium (Sea Daffodil). — Only one species of this genus 
is really hardy, and that in favoured situations, such as ad- 
vocated for Crinums. Indeed, P, illyricum may very well be 
treated on the lines suggested for the Crinums. Increased by 
offsets in autumn. 

PoLYGONATUM (Solonion^s Seal). — Allied to the Lily of the 
Valley is the genus here named, several species of which might 
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Fig. 150. — POLYGONATUM MULTIFLORUM. 

oftener be used, especially for shady nooks under trees, and for 
naturalising in woodlands. Indeed, gardeners might well take a 
lc.sson from Nature in respect of the adaptability of these plants 
for the last-named purpose, as at least three species are to be 
found growing in our woods— verticillatnm, P. officinale, and 
P, mnltiflorum (Fig. 150), the last two having double forms. Though 
the flow’ers cannot boast striking colour, they are neat in the 
extreme, and are, moreover, disposed in such a way that they 
have a^ grace which is all their own, and are succeeded by 
pretty if not showy fruits — usually of a purplish-black. Other 
good species are P. roseum, rose-pink; P. oppositifolium, white, 
ribbed vnth red; and P. punctatum, white, lilac-dotted. There 
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are several other specif but those named include all that are' 

cxcepUon of P. oppositifolium 
(»hich IS best given a place in a rockery), all may be success- 
fully grown in shady places, if the soil is fairly good. They 
should be propagated by division in autumn or spring, or by 
s^ds (which, as noted, are freely produced), sown when ripe. 
Polygonatums are largely used as pot plants for forcing, 
P. variegatum being very effective. 


PuscHKiNiA {Adamsia ; Striped Siiuilll.— A much-confused 
genus of liliaceous plants approaching the Scillas. The species 
IS \aluable on account of its early flowering, and constitutes 
one of the brightest gems in the spring bulb garden. 
Given a sunny position, a light, rich soil, and a covering of 
Strawy manure in winter, these charming 
bulb.s will be at their best in Aj)ril. 

For rockwork it is also eciually as well 
adapted as for the choicer parts of 
the mixed border. P. sdiloUes is 
4in. high, and bears light blue llowers 
striped with a darker colour ; while 
the form compacta (Fig. 1 5 1 ) has its 
flowers more thickly produced. 
libanoticay of many catalogues, is but 
a synonym of P. sciiloidcs, 1‘hese 
bulbs should be planted in autumn, 
and should be propagated by seed 
in September, as after four or five 
years the bulbs usually die, after the 
manner of ScUla sibirica. 

Ranunculus (Crowfoot). — Elsewhere 
the Ranunculus has been dealt with as 
a florists' flower. All that need b«; Fig. i5i.->Pcscukinia 

added here are the few species and scilloides compacta. 

varieties which are suited to the mixed 

border or the rock garden. Few of them require any special 
treatment, so long as a rich, ]iorous, fairly-moist soil is 
provided, allocating them a shady, rather than a sunny 
position. Well deserving a place in any garden is R, amplexi- 
cau/is, which, though but ift. high, \)ear< large white flowers in 
May that are highly prized for cutting. Fhc leaves, too, are 
pretty with their glaucous hue. R. aconitijolim florepleno (Fair 
Maids of France) is pretty, its snow-white flowers being produced 
very abundantly. R, gramineus is a magnificent species for 
either border or rockwork, its shining yellow flowers and silvery- 
grey foliage forming a beautiful combination. R, acris florepleno 
(Bachelors’ Buttons) is but a double form of one of our 
meadow Buttercups, but it is bright and distinct enough to 
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‘merit a place in gardens. R. monspeliacus is a Buttercup from 
the Mediterranean, with very large flowers; being only ift 
high, it is best planted on the rockery. R. Lyalli^ though 
generally grown as a cool greenhouse plant, may be suc- 
cessfully treated out of doors if afforded a sheltered position. 
Its flowers are white, of good substance, and with pretty stamens, 
and might very well be assigned a position on a rockery, where 
the conditions suitable to most of the Ranunculuses obtain. 
The planting should be done in late autumn, and if the follow- 
ing spring should be at all dry, the quarters should be given 
a good soaking. These species should not be disturbed. 


ScHizosTYLis COCCINI2A (Crimson Flag; Kaffir Lily) is a lovely 
iridaceous subject with bright crimson Gladiolus-like spikes of 
flower. It is one of those subjects which require to be taken 
great care of when grown outside, and to receive plenty of 
attention in the matter of w-atering. Light soils will not grow 
this autumn-flowering gem ; but a west border and a fairly 
deep, rich soil will suit it admirably, if a slight protection is 
given it in winter. In height it grows from aft. to 3ft., and 

the spikes are much valued 



Fig. i52.»Scilla hispanica. 


for cutting. The plants 
should be inserted in early 
spring, grown on through 
summer, and towards autumn 
potted up for greenhouse 
decoration during winter. Or 
again, a frame might be 
placed over the plants in 
October, when flowers would 
be obtainable the following 
month. For pot work this 
plant is one of the best 
that can be named for the 
season of November. Pro- 
pagated by division in April 

SciLLA (Squill). — For beds 
or borders the Scillas are 
amongst the hardiest and 
brightest of spring-flowering 
subjects. Indeed it would 
be difficult to point to 
a brighter flower than S, 
sidiriM, which flourishes so 


lu.\uriantly in a warm, sandy soil It is a gem« whose 
beauty should not be hidden. There are many other species 
valuable in their >vay. S. bifolia, in one of its numerous 
varieties (S, b, taurica to wit), should always be represented. 
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For naturalising, there is nothing better than S* 
the Wood Hyacinth or Bluebell of our copses, and its white and 
red forms resembling in shape 
the Lily of the Valley ; and 5 . 
hisMnicd {campanuiata) (Fig. 152) 
and its white form {alba). They 
are strong growers, and can hardly 
be loo freely ])lanted, especially in 
grass, while they rank among the 
very best bulbous subjects for 
planting under the shade of the 
larger trees ; they flower in late 
spring. S, italica is another bright- 
coloured species, flowering in late 
spring ; it is sweetly fragrant, 
flowering in summer, are two or three sorts for which room 
should be {om\\A\ ' S, peruxiana (Fig. 153), ^S'. /. alba^ which 
are perfectly hardy, and are handsome border plants in 
summer; and S, autumnalis^ purple-blue, flowering in autumn. 
Scillas make capital pot plants, and are very fretpicntly 

employed as room 
plants, the bright 
ilowcrs of say siln- 
rka and bifolia being 
much a[>prcciatcd in 
spring. 

Hardy Scillas may 
be planted al)out 
3in. deep in autiir n, 
and are best not 
interfered with lor 
several years, unless 
the soil shows signs 
of exhaustion. With 
these, as with Cro- 
cuses, however, this 
difficulty is best got 
over by periodical 
top-dressings of good 
manure. Propagated 
by offsets taken in 
late summer, or by 
seeds, the latter, of 
course, being a some- 
what slow process. 

SiSYRiNCHiUM (Satin Flower).— A not very popular genus of 
iridaceous plants, though there are one or two species which 
have great claims upon the gardener’s attention. Those in 




Fig. 153 .— Scilla peruviana. 
Distinct and beautiful, and 
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commerce are usually grown in the borders or on the rockeTy» 
a sandy loam being preferable. 5 . grandiflorum (purple) and 
S. g, album (white) are charming when used in combination, 
their gracefully-sheathing .leaves being light and delicate (Fig. 154). 
These like a somewhat shaded situation. S. bermudianum is of 
dwarfer growth, and bears violet flowers. The season of 
flowering is in early summer. They should be planted in 
October, and are best propagated by division of the roots. 

Spar AXIS. — Cape of Good Hope bulbs of exceeding beauty, 
but, like their relatives the Ixias only to be grown in favoured 
positions outside. If, however, such can be assigned them, they 
should undoubtedly be tried. S, pulcherrima (now known as 
Dierama pulcherrima) has bell-shaped flowers, numerously 
disposed on thin, graceful stems, 4ft. to 5ft. high. They vary 
considerably as to colour, the most striking being striped, and 
are produced in summer. Propagated by offsets. 

Sternbergia (Mount Etna Lily).— Hardy bulbs, yet but little 
known in gardens, though extremely useful. Three or four 

species are in cultivation, 

■ the best known being .S. 
lutea (Winter Daffodil ; 
Yellow Star Flower). It 
is a Crocus-like flower, 
produced in late autumn, 
and some good patches 
brighten up the garden 
at that season. There 
is a variety of it (Fischer- 
iana) which flowers in 
spring. Of late years 
there has been intro- 
duced another very 
handsome kind in S. 
macrantha^ bright yellow, 
^ flowering in autumn. 

Sternbeigias thrive best 
in a warm, sandy loam 
' and a sunny position. 

They should be ])lanted 
in autumn, affording the 
bulbs a little protection 
in winter. They are 
^ ' impatient of disturbance. 
riG. i55>"~Tig&idia pavonia alba. Propagated by offsets in 

late autumn. 

Tigridia (Tiger Flower). — Another genus of bulbs, several 
kinds of which should be accommodated in the outdoor garden if 
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a suitable position can be found them. They delight in sunshine 
and a light, fairly rich soil. Though gorgeous as to flower, their 
beauty is short-lived ; but the time over which the flowering 
period extends more than compensates for the ephemeral 
nature of the individual flowers. It is safer to lift these bulbs 








Fig. 150.— Varieties of Iritonia (Montbretias). 

when thoroughly ripe in October, and store them in a dry, cool 
place in sand until April, than to leave them in the soil all 
winter. Z pavonia (syn. T, conchifiora), yellow, with scarlet 
markings in cup; 7 \ p, ^^randiflora^ brillianl scarlet, with yellow 
markings; Z. /. alba (Fig. 155), white, spotted with carmine; 
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T. /. iiliacea, clear rose ; and T. /. immaculata alba^ pure white, 
are real gems. 1here is also a species of recent introduction in 
7 I Pring/ei, It is a Mexican plant of great beauty, the flowers 
being large and of a glossy scarlet. Still more recent is T. Van 
Houfieij with small bronze-black flowers. A bed of Tigridias in 
blo^isom is a sight not likely to be forgotten. 


Trillium (Wood Lily). — North American plants of distinct 
appearance, and valuable subjects for moist, shady nooks in the 
ordinary garden or for similar positions on rockeries. They 

flower in spring, and should be freely planted, especially T, grandi- 

ilorum^ snowy-white, set amidst pretty foliage. Another very 

desirable sort is T. sessile caUforntcum^ creamy-white, with spotted 

foliage ; while T, recur- 
vatum^ purple, marbled 
foliage, and T. stylosum^ 
rose-pink, are very pretty. 
Trilliums should be 

planted in autumn and 
not be often disturbed; 
-N, propagated by division, 
j I'he petals, calyces, and 
leaves being arranged in 
threes have also earned 



Fig. 157.— Tulipa Kaufmanniana. 


for this genus the popular 
name of Trinity Flower. 

Tritonia (including 
Montbretia). — In this 
genus are found some 
graceful and show7 plants 
flowering in summer. 
Those usually catalogued 
as Montbretias are the 
most popular. The foliage 
partakes of that of the 
Gladiolus, and the blos- 
soms are some shade of orange, and valuable for cutting. The 
Montbretia section of the genus are best planted in autumn, lifted 
annually, and replanted at once in fresh soil, discarding the old 
and exhausted roots. This is by no means necessary, as excellent 
results are frequently obtained by leaving the bulbs undisturbed 
for two or three years, 7 ! Pottsii and the variety grandiflora 
are very decorative; but the best kinds are the garden forms 
of 7 ! crocosmiflora (Fig. 156) (itself of garden origin, being a 
cross between T, Pottsii arid Crocosmia aurea)y which are far 
and away superior to the type. Varieties to be recommended : 

Bouquet Parfait, Pluie d’Or, Etoile de Feu, Rayon d’Or, 
Transcendant, Tigridie, Sulphurea, and Eldorado. 
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Tritonias proper are 
not adapted for the 
outdoor garden, though 
in the South and West 
of England, 7! crocata 
and its varieties would 
doubtless succeed in 
a warm part of the 
garden. They should 
be planted in October. 

As a rule, however, 
they are best given 
the shelter of a frame 
laying well in the sun, 
the bulbs being covered 
with sand. 

Tulipa (Tulip). — 

The merits of the 
Tulip as a florists’ 
flower have been dis- 
cussed in an earlier 
chapter. There arc, 

however, a number of Fig. J5S.— -Tulipa acuminata. 

desirable species which 

ought to find a place wherever possible. Of late years a wave 

of [)opiilarity has set 
in in their favour, 
and there been 
a tendency to plant 
species rather than 
florists’ varieties. 
One result of this 
has been the intro- 
duction of several 
new kinds, which 
promise to surpass 
in brilliance of 
colour and general 
utility many of the 
older species. I'hese 
species should be 
planted in good 
bold groups, or in 
mas.ses where it will 
not be neccs.sary to 
lift them to make 
room for summer 
occupants. In such 
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places they may be allowed to remain for three years, provided 
there is no sign of deterioration in the bulbs. Propagation 
js effected by offsets. The smaller-growing kinds are admirable 
for rockwork. 

Where there are such a number of kinds worthy of considera- 
tion as is the case with Tulip species, it will only be possible 
to call attention to the best of the group : T, Bata/iut, soft 
yellow ; 7 ! Clustamt, white, striped red, and violet base, 

excellent for a warm part of the rockery; T. Eichleri^ bright 
scarlet, bordered with yellow, for sunny spot ; T. Greip^ 

vermilion - red, with 
dark basal spot, one 
of the best for a 
sunny, dry position ; 
T. GesneriattJ spathu- 
^ lata (T, G, vera), rich 
scarlet, blackish centre ; 
T. Kolpakoivskiana^ a 
Central Asiatic species 
of great brilliancy (ver- 
milion-red, blotched at 
base) ; T. Kaufmath 
niana^ large flowers of 
a creamy-white, with 
yellow blotch in centre 
(Fig. 157) ; T, retro- 
flexa^ soft yellow ; 71 
ele^anSy bright red, with 
yellow eye ; T, saxa- 
tilis, rose-pink, with 
yellow eye; T. Orpha- 
ntWeij orange - yellow, 
black centre ; T. Leichi- 
linh\ coral-pink outside, 
and white inside; T. 
pra:coXy crimson, black 
Flo. 160 .— Parrot Tulip. centre ; T, acuminata^ 

yellow, streaked with 
red, the petals being thread-like (Fig. 158) ; T. macrospeila (Fig. 
^59)1 shining bright scarlet, with black and yellow centre, fragrant; 
and 71 vitellina^ pale yellow, as the specific name denotes. 
From T. platystigma the Parrot Tulips (Fig. 160), now 
so highly esteemed, have been evolved. These, however, in poor 
soils, are apt to revert to . their parent. There are also many 
forms of what are known as May-flowering Tulips, which ought 
not to escape the attention of growers. One of the best is 
Picotee, with its white recurved petals, elegantly margined with 
rose 
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Vallota purpurea (Scarborough Lily). — A beautiful Cape 
bulb, suited to a warm, sunny border. It should be planted 
6in. to yin. deep in May, and not be disturbed again till 
absolutely necessary. The flowers are laige, brilliant scarlet, and 
funnel-shaped. Excellent for pots. Propagated by offsets. 

Zephykanthes (Flower of the West Wind; Zephyr Flower).— 
Though seldom seen out of doors there is one representative 
of this graceful genus that may be so cultivated. This is Z 
Candida, All that it requires are a sunny spot and a light yet 
fairly rich soil. The Crocus-like flowers are produced towards the 
end of summer, and are of a pure white. The bulbs should be 
planted in late autumn, and are propagated by seeds or by offsets. 

The list of additional species and varieties here enumerated 
may be of service where a wide selection is called for : 


Brodiaea 

Briogesii, purplish • rose, light 
ceutre. califoknica, variable as to 
colour. CAPITATA ALHA, pure white. 
CONOESTA, lilac. PEUUNCr LARIS, 
porcelain- w'hitc. PcRin i, rose-purple. 

Calochortus 

A.M<KNl\S, roJK*. APICIJLATLS, light 
yel. h'KAsLRt, dark blue. Lyoni, white 
or rose, spotted black. MACROcarpu.s, 
silver>’-lilac, dark centie. PL'LCHELLU.s, 
yel. SPLENDENS. lilac, s. ATkuVio- 
LACM'.s, purple, dark red spot. 

Colchicum 

AI TOINALK Al.Bl M-PLENUM, white, 
dbl. B I Vi iNA;:, rosy-lilac. SiBiHOKPii. 
rosy.purple, chequered. SPECiosuM 
RCBRCM, purplish-rosc. variegatum, 
rose-purple, cheejucred. 

Crocus 

AsTURicvs, purplish-lilac, a. atru- 
PURPCREL'S, dark purple, a. azu reus, 
blue. Hadriaticus, pure white, and 
its variety chrysobelumcus. Salz- 
MANM, lilac. SATIVUS Cartwrigut- 
lAN US, lilac, 6c. stigma, stellaris, 
orange, dark purple featherings. 

FrittlUria 

ARMENA, golden-yeL citrina, 
green, shaded citron. DELPHINENSIS 
Burnati, dark brown. i>. Mog- 
GRiDGEi, yel. PALLiDiFXX>EA, pale ycl. 
PER.SXCA, dull brown, pyrenaica, 
plum-coloured, with yel. inside. 
RUTHENiCA, blackish. Walujewi, 
deep red inside, silvery-grey outride. 


GolanthuB 

Foster I, broad 1. and long while 
fl. LATIKOI.IUS. broad 1. NlVALts 
oCToBkKNsis. PI. II A IT'S, 1. plicate. 

Hyacinths 

Single Charles Dickens, 

Czar Peter, (iRanu Lilas, King 
OK the Blacks, The Sultan, and 
William I. 

Double Blue — Blocksbkrg, 
Charles Dickens, anti Laurens 
Kostkr. 

Single AV^—Caruinal Wiseman, 
Charles Dickens, Kino of thf. 
Belgians, Lord Dkrbv, and i»oLFA- 
TERRE. 

Double Red — Kohinoor, Lorii 
Wellington, and Princess Louise, 
Single White^hlMK SUPERBLSSIMA, 
BAkONE.SS VAN TUYLL, SNOWBALL, 
and White Perfection. 

Double White — Kolson, Prince of 
Waterloo, and Princess Louise. 

Single Yellvnv — King of THE Yel- 
i.<Av.s, Obelisk, and Pkimrose Pkr- 

FH TION. 

Iria— English (I, Xiphium) 
Blanchefleur, white, pink tinge. 
Graaf Bbntinck, cr. and white. 
King of the Blues. Mont Blanc, 
pure white. Vainqueur, lavender, 
violet s|jotted. 

— Spanish (L Xiphioides) 

AvALANOHCt white, golden- 
blotched. Cathkrina, deep blue, 
white, and orange. Golden Kino, 

R 2 
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Iris^Spani^ (L Xiphioides) 
(contd.) 

deep yel. Lemon Queen, light yel. 
Snowball, pure white. The Moor, 
purple, brown, and orange. Thunder- 
bolt, purple and brown, orange 
blotch. 

— Bulbous and Tuberous Species 

ASSYRICA, white. ATROFUSCA, dark 
red and brown, black veinings. atro- 
purpurea, dark maroon. Boissieri, 
purple, yel. blotch, caucasica, light 
yel.; sunny sheltered spots, flavissima 
Blondovii, light yel. Gatesii, 
creamy - white and rose ; robust. 
Helena, bright lilac and purple, dark 
blotch and veinings. longitana, 
shades of blue ; sunny sheltered spots. 
siNDjARENSis, white and deep blue, 
crested; early spring. 

Ixia 

AZUREA, blue, violet centre. Con- 
queror, yel., red shadings. Crater- 
oides, rich sc. Emperor of China, 
deep yel., black centre. Erubescens 
MAJOR, deep pink, black centre. Vul- 
can, orange-red, black centre. 

Kniphofia 

Pfitzeri, orange-sc. Saitndersi, 
deep red, tipped yel. Sitlphurj<a, sul- 
phur-yel. lucKli, bright red, fading 
to yel. 

Lilium 

Alexandra-:, white; dwarf hybrid. 
AURATUM PLATYPHYLLUM, a broad-l. 
richly-spotted variety, a. RUBRO-vit- 
TATUM, a red-banded variety of the 
well-known typical plant, canadense 
FLAVUM, yel.', spotted black. Catics- 
B-«l, orange-sc., with deep cr. spots. 
concolOr, bright sc., dwarf, c. CoR- 
jpioN, deep yel., blotched purple. 
Grayi, blood-rcd, spotted maroon. 
Hansoni, deep yel., spotted cr. Hum- 
fiOLDTii Bloomerianum. deep yel., 
purple tips, japonicum Colchesteri, 
pale yel. inside, deep brown outside. 


LONGiFLORUM, pure white, trumpet- 
shaped. POMPONiUM, bright sc. ; early- 
flowering. sUPERBUlf, orange, wdth 
brown spots ; moisture-loving, testa- 
CEUM, apricot, sc. anthers ; very 
fragrant. 

Muscari 

AZUREUM, light blue; very early. 
COMOSUM, deep blue, in tassel-like 
heads. Heldreichii, deep blue, white 
mouth, hoschatum flavum, yel.; 
fragrant, neglectum majus, bluish- 
black ; early. 

Narcissus — Trumpet Daffodils 

Captain Nelson, Golden 
Nugget, Golden Spur, Henry 
Irving, Johnstoni, Maximus, P.R. 
Barr, Shakespeare, and Willie 
Barr. 

White- Winged — Empress, G ran - 
Dis, Princeps, and Tuscan Bonnet. 

White and Sulphur — ALBICANS, 
Marchioness of Lorne, Princess 
Ida, and W. P. Milner. 

— Incomparabilis 

Atttocrat, Leedsit, Queen Bess, 
Sir Watkin, and Stella. 

— Barrii 

coNSPicuus, General Murray, 
Golden Mary, and Orphee. 

— Leedsii 

Agnes Barr, Burbidgei, Duchess 
OF Brabant, Falstaff, John Bain, 
Minnie Hume, Mrs. Langtry, 
Palmerston, and Vanessa. 

— Poeticus 

grandiflorus, ornatus, and 
Marvel. 

— Polyanthus 

Adonia, Bazelmann Major, 
Charles Dickens, and Scilly Isles 
White. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DecorAtive Value— Planting and Transplanting— Pruning— Deciduoua 
and Evergreen— Berry-Bearers— Wall Shrubs and Climbers— 
Weeping Trees and Shrubs— Conifers. 

We need scarcely praise trees and shrubs for their beauty, for 
that is apparent to everyone who glances at the lovely landscapes 
of these Isles ; yet it is only during recent years that there has 
been a general awakening to the previously known utility of the 
trees and shrubs of our own and foreign lands for garden decora- 
tion. The tree- and shrub-life of foreign climes has adorned our 
gardens ever since travellers began to send over things which they 
considered worthy of use here. Japan, China, New Zealand, the 
Himalayas, and other temperate lands contribute trees which 
rank amongst the most beautiful objects of the garden and park, 
and some of them are becoming so familiar that we are almost 
led to believe they are indigenous. We cherish trees, too, 
for their varied forms, some are erect, as the Lombardy Poplar; 
others are like the spreading Oak and the purple-leaved Beech; 
while the Willow touches the water's surface with its slender 
branches, a delightful variety indeed, and indispensable in the 
well-planted garden. 

A hundred shrubs also are at hand to embellish the English 
garden; shrubs of beauty in some form, whether it be their 
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flowers in spring and summer, or their foliage in autumn, when 
Nature paints them with crimson, brown, yellow, and other rich 
tints. We may select from among the ornamental Plums, 
Deutzias, Mock Oranges, the sea-loving Escallonias, Cytisus, 
Berberis, Diervillas, Olearias, Spiraeas, Kalmias, Azaleas, and 
many others, the individual requirements of which we have con- 
sidered under their proper headings. But variety is useless if 
good taste is wanting. A common shrubbery is usually a place 
in which beautiful things are crowded together without reason, 
throttling each other in their endeavours to reveal their true 
characters. The cultivator’s aim should be to let everything in 
the garden tell its own tale, and he should never forget that 
in bold grouping the most artistic picture is secured. It is 
colour-effect that the planter should most think of, avoiding 
unpleasant contrasts. We have often wondered that the majority 
of gardeners and others have never dipped more deeply into the 
rich store-house of trees and shrubs, but have confined them- 
selves to a few kinds, which one wearies of because so frequently 
repeated. One misses the variety that a good selection gives, 
not only in form, but also in colouring, from the silvery-grey of 
the Willow, through shades of green, to even the deepest 
purple ; while, in the form of the leaf, we see the same wonder- 
ful range. 

Amongst deciduous kinds for winter effect we would specially 
mention the yellow-stemmed Willows and Ash, the red- 
barked Cornus, Willow, and Berberis, the silver-barked Birch, 
Kubus (Bramble), and in a less degree the silvery Poplar and 
the native Sea Buckthorn. The Alders, Willows, and Nuts are 
also effective, because of the freedom with which their elegant 
catkins are borne on the leafless branches. 

Of trees and shrubs that blossom during the winter the 
following are specially meritorious : A good-sized plant of 
Chimonantkus fragrans (Winter Sweet), .with its deliciously- 
scented blossoms, is always welcome in December; while the 
elegant and pendulous catkins of Garrya dliptica^ borne at the 
tips of the evergreen shoots, the fragrant Lonicera Standishii^ 
Arbutus (Strawberry Tree) of sorts, and the naked - flowered 
Jasmine {/asminum nudiflarunC) are of great value at this season. 
The deciduous Daphne (Z>. Mezereum)^ with its white- and pink- 
flowered varieties, Hamamelis arbor^a (Japanese Witch" Hazel), 
Viburnum Tinus (Laurustinus), the white- and pink-blossomed 
Heaths {Erisa camea and E. c. a!ba\ as well as Berberis 
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japanua^ are too precious to pass by unnoticed. These are 
followed by a couple of exceptionally free-flowering Rhododen- 
drons, viz., R: dauricum and R. fracox. P^nus Davidiam^ 
one of the most charming of early spring-flowering trees, is 
generally in blossom about the middle of February. Although 
not showy the clusters of small yellow flowers of Cantus mas 
(Cornelian Cherry) are effective, es|)ecially if a suitable back- 
ground of evergreen shrubs is afforded 

Amongst spring-flowering trees and shrubs are many gems 
suitable for decorative planting — Forsythias, Pieris (Andromeda), 
Nuttallia cerasiformis^ Pyruses, Magnolias (deciduous), the 
fragrant Coniopsis spkata^ Almonds, Peaches, Cherries, Plums, 
Thorns, and Amelanchiers are a few of the spring-flowering 
treasures. 

Some trees and shrubs are conspicuous for the splendid 
colours assumed by the leaves before they fall off, and in this 
respect Quercus cacchtea (Scarlet Oak), (>. conferta^ Q, rtthra^ 
Azaleas, Aar rubrum^ A. circinatum^ A. paimatum varieties, Rhus 
typhina^ R. cotinuSy R. glabra^ Berberis Tkunbergiy B. vulgaris^ 
Euonymus atropurpureuSy ViburnumSy Amehnchier canadensis^ 
Cratagus punciatay C. prunifoUay C. coedneay Lit/nidambar 
styracifluay Parroiia persicUy Cornus alba^ C. Jloriday Styrax obassiay 
Pyrus torminaliSy Liriodendron tulipifcray and Vitis (including 
Ampclopsis) of sorts, are a few of the most striking. 

One of the most delightful groups of hardy trees and shrubs 
may be composed of berry-bearing kinds, and planters w'ould do 
wx*ll to introduce these more freely into pleasure-grounds, parks, 
&:c. A suitable list will be found further on. 

The trees and shrubs hereunder enumerated have been divided 
into several groups, and the dec iduous kinds have been kept 
separate from the evergreens. Sec tions on Weeping trees, Herry- 
bearing kinds. Wall shrubs, &c., may be of service to those 
requiring trees and shrubs for certain purposes. 

Planting. 

The subject of planting or transplanting is of great importance 
to those having anything to do with the cultivation of hardy 
trees and shrubs, as the success or failure depends in 
a large degree on the way in which such details are carried 
out. It should not be forgotten that if a tree or shrub is worth 
planting, it should be carefully treated. Ground for the 
reception of ornamental trees should be properly drained, if not 
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naturally so, and trenched. It must, however, be remembered 
that trees and shrubs differ as regards the kind of soil most 
suitable for them. Some are naturally deep-rooting, and others, 
■like the Heath family and its allies, may be taken as examples 
of surface- or shallow-rooting subjects. Such shrubs as the 
deciduous Daphnes are best planted as quickly as possible 
after the fall of the leaf in autumn, as root-action com- 
mences soon after Christmas, ivhich would be interfered with if 
planting were deferred until spring. 

Opinions differ greatly as to the best time to transplant trees 
and shrubs. Some prefer early autumn, some March, and others 
April and May. We believe, however, in autumn planting, as 
then the temperature of the ground is higher than is the case 
either in mid-winter or in early spring, and the trees are enabled 
to make fresh roots and establish themselves in their new 
quarters before winter* Besides, they are better able to 
commence growth in spring without feeling ill effects. Any 
time between September and March will do so long as the trees 
are in a condition to be lifted, ordinary care is taken in the 
operation, and provided, of course, that the ground is in a 
proper state to receive them. 

Planting in dry, windy weather is not advisable, as evaporation 
then goes on much more rapidly than is the case when the 
weather is mild and dull. It will therefore be seen that the 
conditions most favourable for planting are when the atmosphere 
is damp or moist. It is not a good practice to transplant in 
mid-winter, as the ground at that period is very cold. Neither 
should transplanting be done or attempted in frosty weather. 

With regard to seedlings that have been growing in seed- 
beds, or autumn-rooted cuttings, spring w^ill be found the best 
time for planting these out in nursery rows in soil suited to 
their requirements. Until well established they should be 
watered daily. 

Evergreens, especially Hollies, Yews, Bays, Portugal Laurels, &c., 
may be transplanted mth safety in April and May. They should 
always be lifted with good balls of earth, and the roots interfered 
with as little as possible; but they should never be exposed to 
drying winds, which injure the small fibrous rootlets. They 
should not be kept out of the ground longer than is really 
necessary, and if any of the roots should get bruised, the injured 
parts should be cut away at once, because if allowed to remain 
they might decay, and be the means of causing others to die; if 
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a sharp knife be used in cutting the roots the damaged parts 
will soon heal over. 

In the case of trees which are re(iuired to travel long 
distances, the roots should always be protected from dry, 
parching winds by means of mats, tiffany, hay, or any such 
material. Holes for their reception should have been previously 
prepared, and be larger than the ball of earth attached to the 
roots, which latter should be spread out carefully in all 
directions, so that they will be in a position to take up 
nourishment from all sides ; besides, by fixing the trees more 
securely in the soil, they are better able to withstand boisterous 
winds. The soil at the base should be loosened, and the 
distance between the trees will depend on the size, kind, and 
object for which they are intended. It sometimes happens that 
the ordinary soil of the garden is not suited to certain kinds 
of shrubs, in which case the indifferent soil should be taken 
away and replaced by some favourable to the well-being of 
the subjects it is intended to plant. The too common mistake 
of huddling the roots up together should be avoided, and the 
disadvantages of too deep planting cannot be too strongly 
condemned. Manure in any .shape should never be [)l:iced in 
immediate contact with the roots, as it will do more harm 
than good ; it should be incorporated with the soil. 

The importance of regular transplanting in a young state, 
especially such as belong to the Fir tribe, does not scei.. to 
be sufficiently understood, or is not carried out to the extent 
it should be. It frequently happens that trees get too big 
or bulky for certain positions, and it be(’Oine.s necessary to 
lift some of them, in order to gi'.r those that are left more 
room to develop. If transplanting has not been properly 
attended to in the early stages the chances of successfully 
moving them is considerably miiiimi;»cd unless extra care is 
taken in the operation. 

Trees that are “ mop-headed,*' or top-heavy, should be sup|)orted 
by stakes, and securely tied immediately planting is completed, so 
as to prevent them from being blown over in windy w'eather. It is 
wise, especially if planting be done in the spring, to give a good 
watering to consolidate the soil about the roots, and if water 
is applied to the foliage by means of a garden engine or 
syringe, the trees will be greatly assisted in making fresh roots. 
In the case of trees that are impatient of disturbance at the root, 
it is an excellent plan to mulch after transplanting with decaying 
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leaves, light litter, &c., which not only protects the ground 
from frost, but prevents the escape of heat and moisture. 

Shrubs grown in pots are not a success as a rule, for the 
reason that the roots are matted together through too close 
confinement. We have noticed how much more vigorous are 
shrubs lifted from the open than those turned out of pots, 
except in the case of delicate kinds that need protection in 
early life, but such as these should never be planted in the 
open air unless the situation is peculiarly favourable. Planting 
from pots may be carried out at almost any season, but 
that is the only advantage, and this is not a practice for general 
recommendation. 

Pruning:. 

This is an all-important subject, yet one unfortunately both 
little understood and neglected. To properly prune the various 
trees and shrubs several points must be considered, such as 
habit, health, and purpose for which they are intended ; also if the 
flowers are produced on the previous or the current year’s growth. 
Site and soil are also important. 

In borders that are planted with mixed shrubs pruning is 
essential to keep the too vigorous growth within bounds, and 
to both protect and encourage weaker kinds. The shrubbery 
border should be examined at least twice a year, and not 
allowed to remain unattended, for protracted periods. 

In pruning flow^ering ‘ shrubs the object should be to 
improve their general appearance and to encourage greater 
freedom in blos^m. To accomplish the latter, one must some- 
times sacrifice growth, especially if the shrubs have been 
neglected in the early stages, as like fruit trees they should 
be carefully attended to whilst young, when it is easy to lay 
in a good foundation. Old worn-out, sickly, and useless wood 
should be removed, and young vigorous shoots encouraged. 

The subject may very well be discussed under two heads: 
(i) spring pruning, and (2) summer pruning. The point that 
troubles many lovers of hardy shrubs is to distinguish between 
the two sections. Roughly speaking, shrubs whose flowers are 
produced in winter or spring should be pruned immediately 
the flowers are over, so that they may be encouraged to make 
new wood early and thus become matured before winter. 

The charming Winter Sweet {Chimonanfkus fragrans) is a 
typical example of a winter-flowering shrub. In February the 
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flowering wood should be cut back to an eye of the old wood, 
and the worn-out groAvths removed altogether. Garrya elUpHca 
should be pruned in early spring, the object being to encourage 
vigorous growths, which, if properly ripened, will flower freely. 
Of Honeysuckles, Lonicera fragrantissima and Z. Standishii should 
have their old wood thinned out in March. The Winter Jasmine 
(Jasminum nudijiorum) should be attended to about the same time, 
and if the plant be growing against a wall the main shoots should 
be secured thereto, and the smaller growths allowed freedom: 
its effect when in blossom is much prettier than when all the 
shoots are nailed to the w’all. 

Portugal Laurels are best pruned in April, and the Holly 
in March or August, as there is time for the wounds to heal 
before growth ceases. With Forsythia suspensa the weak growths 
should be cut away, and the strong shoots shortened as soon 
as the blossoming period is over, as shoots 6ft. in length will 
result, and carry flowers freely the following spring. The Ever- 
green Ctatcegus I^'racantha should have its weak growths thinned 
out in early spring, and vigorous growths from the base laid in to 
take the place of the old .shoots. Clusters of berries will thus 
be borne at the bottom, as wcW as at the top of the plant. In 
the early summer the overcrowded shoots of Oleana Haastn 
should be thinned out, and Mahonias (Barberries) may be treated 
in the same way at the same time. Rhododendrons do not as 
a ruie require much pruning beyond a thinning out of the ''‘ver- 
crowded delicate shoots after flowering is over. 1'he seed-jiods 
should alw’ays be removed unless seed is reejuired. 

As the flowers of Cydonia japonica are borne on short spurs 
along the old wood ’ in March and April, pruning must be 
done when necessary in the last-named month, and only the 
very old wood should be taken away, as a too free use of the 
knife with this early-flowering shrub robs • it of much of its 
beauty. Deutzias, Cytisus, Genistas, Spiraeas, Escallonias, I hila- 
delphus, Ribes (Flowering Currants), Syring^, Loniceras, 
Wistarias, Viburnums, &c., should have their vigorous shoots 
shortened, and delicate growths removed after flowering.^ I he 
knife should be used sparingly with such things as Kalmias, 
Pieris (Andromeda), Vacciniums, Azaleas, U-dums, &c. The 
majority of the evergreen ornamental shrubs are best pruned in 

summer. , ^ j j 

Clematises need special attention, as the flowers are produced 
upon different kinds of wood. The herbaceous sorts, such as 
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C. diversifolia, C. recta, and C. Davidiana should be cut down 
to the ground in autumn, while those belonging to the Viticella 
and Jackmanni sections are best pruned to within 9in. of the soil 
in November. The Lanuginosa, Montana, and Florida types 
flower from June to October, and these should be pruned in 
February, removing the whole of the weak, overcrowded shoots, 
and a part of the old flowering wood. 

Certain shrubs are improved by close pruning. Paulownia 
imperialis is a case in point. If the whole of the wood be cut 
down in the autumn to a few eyes, strong shoots will be thrown 
up in spring, the most vigorous of which should be selected and 
the others removed. Treated thus, P, imperialis makes a good 
lawn shrub, planted either singly or in a group. The Golden-leaved 
Elder is much improved by severe pruning, as its young shoots are 
of a richer yellow than when left unpruned. Willows, Amorphas, 
Coluteas (Bladder Sennas), &c., may be kept within bounds by a 
free use of the knife. The Stages Horn (Phus tjphina) bears 
pruning well, and if compact plants are desired close pruning is 
necessary. Hydrangea paniculata hortensis {H, /. grandiflord) 
should be pruned in February, and the whole of the previous 
year’s wood cut back to a single eye, as hard pruning is 
essential if large, well-formed panicles of flowers are desired in 
autumn. With regard to most of the other Hydrangeas, a 
thinning out of the shoots will be ample. 

Conifers should not be pruned in winter ; the best time is spring 
or summer, as the trees being then in growth the wounds quickly 
heal. Conifers generally, however, require very little pruning. 
The Larch and Pine families are, for instance, apt to bleed freely 
if pruned when in full growth. Conifers should be moulded into 
shape when young. Such trees as Cedrus Deodara, C. Libani, 
and Tsuga canadensis {Abies canadensis^ frequently throw up 
delicate, pendulous leaders, and are apt to become flat-headed 
unless the side-growths are shortened when young, and more 
strength thrown into the principal leader. 

Deciduous Trees and Shrubs. 

Abelia CHINBNSIS (A. fupestris). {Aralia pentapkylla^ Panax spinosum) 

Pretty dwauf shrub; sweet-scented, and A, s. varUgata, dwarf shrubs, 
1. j . somewhat tender ; rich soil. 

Acers (Maples). Omaiqental trees, 
well adapted for hiding unsightly 

Acanthopanax. With deeply- views. They require plenty of air and 
lobed rich green leaves. A. ridnU room. Flowers mostly greenish-yellow, 
folium, fairly tall tree. A, spinosum in racemes, and succeeded by attractive 


paie pmK aurmg Augusi ana Sep- 
tember ; prefers rich well-drained loam 
and good leaf-mould. 
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winged fruits; while the foliage 
changes in autumn to shades of yellow, 
orange, and red. A. tnacrophvllum, 
fast-growing on dry soils. A, diaboli- 
cum {A, pulckrum), free-growing. 
A. craiiegifoliumy a slender tree. 
A. c, Veitchi has variegated leaves. 
A, hyrcanum {A. caucasirum^ com- 
pact, and of slow growth; fine in 
autumn. A, ptnnsylvankum {A, stri- 
atum), the Snake-barked Maple, has 
green bark striped with white, and 


autumn. A, pietum ruhrum {A, col- 
cktrum ruhrum) has brownish-red 
l»rk and purplish-red foliage, inteo- 
sif\*ing in colour till the lea\’es fall in 
autumn. A» rubrum {A, coccineum), 
the Scarlet Maple, is one of the hnest 
of Maples for its autumnal tints. 
A. Psrudo-platanus atropurpureum is 
ver\' rich in colour. A, P,-p, Leopold i 
has piettily variegated leaves set on red 
petioles. A. P,-f. eUgantissimutn 
vant’gafum, in spring, has leaves suf- 



Fig. 161.— s Pavia.- 


grows luxuriantly in dry soils. A. sac- 
charinum (Sugar Maple;, free-grow'- 
ing; very enective tree in autumn. 
A. argutum is a distinct and elegant 
tree, and very uncommon. A. dasy- 
carpum (Silver Maple) is a beautiful 
park tree, of fairly rapid growth, and 
excellent for avenues. A. circinatum, 
a capital tree for dry soils, and brilliant 
in autumn. A. mompessuLanum is 
veiy ornamental, and thrives in gravelly 
soils. A. piatamides rubrum ana 
A^p. SchwedUri are very cifective in 


fuseil with rosc’pink on a cream 
ground, and sometimes irregularly 
spUshtd Mith gieen; vigorous. 
A. Scy^undo Turn' gat urn, with silver- 
coloured hdiagi, is a fa^'ourite tree for 
ihc villa garden ; it succeeds well in 
dry soils, ;ind does no* lose colour in 
the sun; it may be "■"•wn either as a 
bush, or as a standard, w'orktd on the 
grecn-leavtMj kind. Other varieties are 
A. N. elegant, A. N. cris^m, and 
A. N, laciniatum. For elegance f»f 
habit, colour, and variety of foliage, no 
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hardy shrubs can compare with the 
varieties of the dwarf-growing Japanese 
ViA^At {A, palmatum). They are per- 
fectiy hardy, but need shelter from 
cold winds. All named make splendid 
pot subjects for conservatory and room 
decoration, as well as pleasing lawn- 
trees, and thrive in ordinary well- 
drained soil. A. palmaium {A. poly^ 
morphum)^ A. p» aureufUt A, p* roseo^ 
mtirginatum^ A. p, sanguineum^ 
A* p* atropurpureum (vigorous), 
A,p, dissectum (A, p» palmatifidum^ 
and its sub-variety omnium. A, p. 
uptemhhum. A, p. s* elegans. A, p. s, 
lacimatum, are some of the best. 

.^SCULUS. — Hippocastanum 
(Horse Chestnut), is a good park and 
avenue tree, not over-partial to wet 
soils; a rather rich loam, moderately 
dry, suiting it admirably. yE, H, flore^ 
phno, double, is later in flowering. 
jE, carnea {jiE, ruhicunda), about 
2oft., is valuable in gardens, bright 
scarlet; while ./£. c. Brioti is deep 
rose, and very floriferous. AE, indica 
(Indian Horse Chestnut) is a lofty 
tree, having white flowers blotched with 
yellow and red at the base. jE, parvis 
fiat a {Pavia macrostachya), white, is a 
handsome tree for small gardens. 
jE, Pavia {Pavia rubra). Fig. i6l, 
bright red, dwarf and slender; and 
yE. califamica {Pavia califomica), 
pale rose, 15ft., are pretty and orna- 
mentnl. 

Aii.antits glandulosa (Tree of 
Heaven). Tall tree of rapid growth, 
and having divided deep green leaves, 
and often 5ft. long ; succeeds well in 
dr)* soils. May be used with fine effect 
in sub-tropical gardening if cut down as 
suggested for Paulownia imperialis. 

Alnus (^Alders). Specially suit- 
able for damp soils, and for planting 
near water; their elegant pendulous 
catkins (Fig. 162) being displayed on 
the leafless branches. A, glutinosa 
aurea (which does not get burnt by 
hot suns), A, g, im^ialis. A* g, 
laciniata. A* cordifoUa, A, cordata, 
A, pubescens, A. viridis, and 
A, oregana are useful kinds. 

Amelanchibas. These are sprmg- 
fiowering subjects with effective snow- 
white flowers, and when planted in 
conjunction with some of the pink- 
flowered Pyruses, Almonds (Prunuses), 
or Thoms, produce a pleasing eflfect. 
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A, canadensis (A. Botryapium; Mes- 
pilus canadensis) varies from to 
40ft. ; should be increased by layering, 
as then the plants flower freely wlm 
I Sin. or aft. high, and in such a 
condition are well adapted for planting 
in distinct masses. A* c, oblongifolia, 
bushy, is the last of the group to 
blossom; fme. A, alnifolia (Dwarf 
June Berry), 8ft. or 9ft. high, is 
valuable for small gardens, being free- 
flowering, with brilliant-tinted foliage. 



Fig. i62.—Alnu5 glutinosa. 


A, vulgaris is also free. All succeed 
in ordinar}' soil. 

Amorpha FRUTicosA (False 
Indigo). Grows freely in dry soils, 
and bears bluish-purple flowers in 
summer; 6ft. A. canescens (Lead- 
Plant) has grey leaves and dark blue 
flowers borne in September.^* 

Aralia spinosa (Angelica Tree). 
Vigorous tree with compound per- 
sistent leaves, and small yellowish- 
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white flowers are produced in late 
autumn ; raluable for public parks 
and pleasure-grounds. It needs plenty 
of room, and a moist, rich soil. 
A. chinensis {Dimorphanthus mand- 
schuricus ; Aralia mandschurica) 


liears attractive berries, and leaves 
that die off a rich crimson. B, Thun* 
btrgi, a dwarf s}>ecies, has small 
pendent flowers and tiny pale green 
caves, which are brilliantly coloured 
in autumn ; flrst-rate for small 
gardens and fur 



planting in front 
ol taller - growing 
hhrul)s. B, vires* 
cens^ /f. concinna^ 
and B. angu/osa 
are also eflective. 

Birches (Befult), 
Vary from mere 
bushes to ti*ces 
nc.'irly looft. high. 
The British Birch 
(Bi'fuia alba^ Fig. 
iti4), with its elegant 
{wndulous branches 
and silver trunk, is 
well known; it grows 
to a height of about 
Ooft., and there an* 
many forms : //. n. 
putpurea^ Ji. a, fas* 
It, a. iiafe- 
cat in a (Ji. lilt intuta) 
being among the 
best. Ji, Icnta 


Fig. 163.— Akaua chinknsis. 


(Cherry Birch), 
7ofl. ; W. Maxim* 


(Fig. 1O3) needs a moist, warm soil, 
and protection from cold winds. It 
has large bipinnate leaves and creamy- 
white flowers. 

Azaleas . — See Rhododendrons. 

Berberls. The Barberries are 
beautiful when in flower in spring and 
in autumn, when the foliage as'iumes 
shades of crimson, chocolate, and 
orange, as well as attractive when 
in fruit in winter. Ordinary s(jU is 
suitable. List should contain some of 
the following ; B. vulgaris foliis* 
purpureis grows freely, and is best in- 
creased by cuttings, layers, or division, 
as a great percentage of seedlings 
revert ; planted in masses, and cut 
down annually, it throws up vigorous 
shoots with rich purple foliage. 
B, V. asperma, scarlet Denies ; B. v. 
aetnensis. B. v, amurensis, B. v, 
fructu*albo, and B. v. macrocarpa are 
also showy. B. aristata grows into a 
stout bush, with bright yellow flowers 
succeeded by red berries. B. sinensis 


(mil zii, ver)' orna- 
ment nl and free in growih; Ji. aigra 
(Red Birch) excellent for the mat gins 
c»f lakes and streams ; Ji, occidentalis 
(Black Birch), .also delighting in dtimp 
soil; B, po puli folia (Ji, aiuminata)', 
and B, papyri/cra are other desirable 
tall s|K*cie.s. B. nana, 3ft.; B. fruti* 
C'f^a, 4ft.; both like buggy soils. 
JJnclies also grow freely in poor 
sfiiN. 

t .LSAI-PINIA JAWINICA (C.sepiaria). 
A «'!irub for a peaty, well-drained soil 
and a sunny position. It has soft 
green leaves, composed of numerous 
small jiinnules, ami rich yellow flow'ers, 
having red anthers. Useful shrub for 
massing. 

Calophaca woLGAkrcA (Colutea 
wolgarica). A low-grow'ing shrub, 
suitable for the front of the shrub- 
bery; the flciwers are yellow, pea- 

S ed, and are succeeded by brownish 
. It may also be worlwd on the 
imum, several feet above the 
ground-line. 
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Calycanthuses. Shrubs with 
dull red, deliciously-scented flowers; 
the^ thrive best in partial shade, and 
delight in a ricn, moist loam. 
C. Jloridus (Carolina Allspice), 
C, glaucus (C, fertilis)^ and C. occU 
dentalis (C, macrophyllus) (deep 
crimson) are the best species. 



Fig. x64.~Betula alba. 

Caragana arborescens (Siberian 
Pea-Tree). Flowers in dry soU and 
in quite a small state, and succeeds 
well in smoky districts ; its pea- 
shaped flowers are bright yellow. 
C, Kedowski, C. frutescens, C. micro- 
phyUa (C, a/tamna)^ C. pji'^aa, 
C, spinosa^ and ( 7 . tragacanthoides are 
attractive also. 

Carpinus (Hornbeams). Orna- 
mental trees of good growth in 
ordinary soil. 6*. Betulus^ €• B, 


asplenifoUa (C. B, laciniata), C. B» 
purpurea^ C. B. pyramidalis, C caro- 
liniana (C* americana)^ and C, cordtUa 
all deserve attention. 

Caryas. Beautiful park trees, 
requiring rich soil and plenty of head- 
room : as they make few fibrous roots, 
and do not transplant easily, it is a 
good idea to set the nuts in the places 
where the plants are to remain. The 
best kinds are C. alba^ C. oliv^ormis 
{C, angusti/olia), C. sulcata {C. cordi- 
formis)^ C. amara^ and C. porcina, 

Caryopteris Mastacanthus. a 
pretty shrub, with pale blue flowers 





165) borne in authmn. It 
ghts in full exposure to the sun 
and in being out of the reach of cold 
winds. 
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CaSTANEA SATIVA {C, tWCtt), 
the sweet Spanish Chestnut. A 
familiar park tree : aibo^marginata^ 
aurto^marginata^ and iaciniaia are 
less known forms, although orna- 
mental. Other good kinds are 
C, dmtata and T. crtnata^ They 
succeed best in sandy loam. 

Catalpas. Noble trees, beautiful 
in both foliage aud flower. C, hig^ 
nomoides (C. svnHg<tfolia\ about 
30ft., has bold leaves, bronze-tinted, 
whilst the flowers are white, flushed 
with puce, .md dotted w-ith purple in 
the yellow throat. C. b, aurea has 
golden-yellow leaves, which do not 
get burnt by hot suns. C, corJifolia 
(C*. speciosa) is hardier than (\ big- 
nonioidts ; it has heart-shaped leaves 
and large W’hitc flowers mottled w'ith 
purple and yellow in the throat. All 
fli>urish in moist soils, and are first- 
rate Jaun trees. 



FlO. l66.^ERCiS SILIQUASTRUIC. 

Cercis siLiQUASTRUU f Judas Tree) 
(Fig. 166). A strange and picturesque 
dwarf tree, thriving in a rather damp, 


rich loam. Flowers rose-coloured, 
borne in May. 

Chionanthl'S vixoiNiCA (Snow 
Flower, or Fringe Ttce). This 
delights in a moist loam and a shady 
situation ; flowers pure white, fragrant, 
in May. As it is difficult to increase 
from cuttings it may be grafted on the 
Common Ash in March in the open 
air, or raised from imported seed. It 
is useful for forcing. 

Clematis (non-climbing). Beau- 
tiful but little known shrubs, needing 
a deep, moist, rich soil. C, ammatica 
5ft., bears small, sweet-scented, violet 
flowers, in summer and autumn ; 
this species is sometimes labelled 
C. arrulta odonUa, C, inttgrifolia^ 
showy blue flowers from June to 
August ; C. de Durand (a hybrid 
between the last-named and C. lanu- 
gtftosa\ 4 ft., large dark violet flowers ; 
C. /’'rtmonh\ purple drooping flowers ; 
6'. m 7 a (6*. nvita), small fragrant 
white flowers — a gem for the 
sunny bolder; C\ heratieo/o/ia 
((’. tubuiosa), broad deej> green leaves, 
and in summer tubular purplish-blue 
flowers; while C\ A. Pan'idiana is 
still more attractive than the ty}>e. 

CLEROliKNDRON TKICHOTOMUM. A 
handsome autumn-llow'cring shrub ; 
8ft. to lOft. Leaves particularly 
showy in autumn, flowers white, witn 
a rosy-purple calyx, deliciously scented; 
Seplemljer. 

Neat bushes, thriving 
in )H;aty soil and a sheltered nook, and 
bearing fragrant white flowers; they 
art’ >iiitable for planting in the front 
of the shrubber)', as well as by lake 
or stream-side. t'. alnifoHa^ 4ft. ; 
C. a. totnmtosa (flowering from July to 
Oit(»l)er), C, a. Ikabra^ C, cnnescmxt 
and C'. muminaia^ are all good. 

Con TEA AKiioRESCENS (Bladder 
Senna). Thrives under the same con- 
ditions as the Caraganas, and bears 
yellow pea-shaped flowers, succeeded 
by soft green bladder-like legumes, 
which change to a reddish colour. 
C, cruenia {C. sanguinea), a quic^ 
grower; C. istria \C. nticrophylla), 
and C, melamcalyx are also showy. 

CoRNUS (Dogwoods). Effective 
dwarf shrubs and small trees, some of 
which thrive under the shade of tall- 

8 
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Fig. 167.— Cornus Florida. 


C, fiorida (BerUhamia florida) (Fig. 
167) has pure white flowers in Apnl, 
and the leaves in autumn change to 
brown and yellow; sun-lover. C, f. 
rubra^ rose-pink. C. macrophylla 
(C. brachyfoaa) has rich green leaves, 
heavily tinted with orange-red in 
autumn, and white flowers in summer. 
C. Kousa {Benthamia iaponica)^ white 
flowered ; 6'. alba has red stems 

in winter; C, a, Spaethi {C* sibirica 
Spaethi)t pale green leaves striped with 
yellow, and margined with golden- 
yellow; C, mas (Cornelian Cheny*), 
with its tiny yellow flowers in February 
and March ; are all worth a place, the 
last-named thriving in sandy soil. 


CORYLUS AVELLANA ATROPITR- 
PUREA (Purple-leaved Nut). A hand- 
some stob or small tree, with crimson- 
purple foliage. It may be grown in 
either bush or standard form* For 


planting where silver-leaved or pale 
green shrubs predominate it is %’aluable. 
Hard pruning should be practised 
yearly. C. cciuma (C. arhorea)^ with 
long showy catkins; C. heterophylla 


(C. Sieboldiana), and C. rostrala^ are 
noteworthy. 

COTONEASTERS. Sti “ Beny- 
bearers.” 

CRAYAtGUS (Thoms). Low-grow- 
ing trees, for thriving in almost any 
kind of soil, and in either flower or 
fruit are highly ornamental. A few of 
the best kinds are : C. coccinea, 20ft. to 
30ft., flowers white produced in May, 
leaves cordate, rich crimson in autumn, 
and fruit scarlet, fine; C, Asarolus, 
20ft., white flowers, and orange-red 
fruits; C. A, Aronia (C. Arontd), 
white flowers, and large yellow fruit ; 
C. monogyna^ C. m, crantonensis^ 
C. m. stricta^ C* m . flexuosa^ 
C, Iff. semperflorens, C. ;w. Regina^ 
and 6*. m. pracox^ are other showy 
varieties. In C* Crus-galli arhurifolia 
the foliage turns to a f>rilliant crimson 
in autumn. C* oxycanikoides jiore- 
plena rosea is a delightful shrub; as are 
C, 0, fiore-pleno coccinea (double scar- 
let), C. o, lucida^ C\ 0. flore-punU eo^ 
C» 0, atrofusca (weeping). C, hetero^ 
phylla {C, mxdtiflora) retains its leaves 
until early wnnter, while its crimson 
fruit is effective. C. cordata (C. aceri^ 
folia) is a handsome species, with a 
round top and shining green leaves. 
C. orientalis {C» odoratissinM and 
C, flabellata\ 20ft., is freely branched, 
and one of the latest to start into 
growth. C. pinnatifiJa, a choice Thom, 
bursts into leaf early in spring, and is 
conspicuous in autumn, wuth attractive 
fraits. C, pan'ifolia^ a late-flowering 
Thom ; prefers partial shade ; it has 
large white blossoms and greenish- 
yellow persistent fruits. C.pyrifolia, 
C, Douglasi, C, spathulata (wel^ 
adapted for small gardens), and 
C, tanacetifolia (late flowering), are 
other species and varieties of note. 

CVTisus. Useful garden shmbs, 
very free-flow’ering, and not particular, 
as to soil. C. d&us and C. scoparius 
produce masses of colour. ( 7 . s, An^ 
dreanus {Genista Andreana) is effective 
when planted in groups, and is useful 
for forcing ; when Rafted on the 
LaOumum it makes a compact head, 
and comes into flower in ad\’ance of 
those on their own roots. For open- 
air planting it will be mund to answer 
better on its own roots. C. s, pen* 
dulus deser\*es. a place in the rock 
garden; C. capitatus, 3ft. to 4ft.; 
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C. hifiorus {C. elongatus and T. m/zj- 
bimensis)^ 4ft. ; 6. nigricans (Lem* 
boiro^is nigricans) All 

the above-mentioned, except aibus 
and Andreanus have yellow flowers. 
C, pracox (C. purgans x C a/bus\ a 
dwarf shrub, with cream-coloured 
blossoms, should be seen in masses on 
the ffrass, and with the lower shoots 
iwgged to the ground : be^.t increased 
ny cuttings. 6'. purpureus^ dw*arf 
habit and free, with small purjde 
flowers, >hould lx* worketi on the 
Laburnum, 4ft. or 5ft. from the ground, 
when it lornis a pretty weeping shrub; 
on Its own roots it rarely attains more 
than a few inches. C\ shipkafusis has 
pure white flowers, very usciul for 
cutting. C. nustruuus (t’. htintituus) 
forms a neat bash, 2lt. high. 

C. Ardoini 'xs fine hw the rock garden, 
as it is dwarf and verj* free. ( ki'uu tt* 
MS \ C. Ardottii % i \ It/bus) is a beauti- 
ful rock shrub. 

D.M'H.vks. — />. Mczt'rcum is of great 
value in earlv spring, Iwcause of its 
fragrant rcdili<«h-purple flow’ers. It 
loNes a C(K) 1 , moist soil and an open 
position, but it is by no means averse 
to partial shade. Beautiful eflects 
are obtained with it phtiiied in groups 
on the grass, using as a carpet such 
things as (jaulthcna prtHumfuns and 
Butcher’s Broom. JCxeelient varietie.s 
differing in the colour of the flowers 
and the time of flowering are 
/>. M. tlori'-aUH) and 1), . 1 /. gramii- 
flora Uiutumnalii). D. {ientiva 
{!>, P'ortunci] is a beautiful species, 
iK'aring sweet-scented lilac -coloured 
blossoms in early spring ; well adapted 
for forcing into flower fir conservatory 
decoration in winter. D. alptna is a 
pretty species for the rock garden, as 
It rarely exceeds 2ft. ; its small, frag- 
rant, blush flowers are seen in March. 

DEUT/.1A. Pretty shrubs, usually 
with white flowers. />. crenata 
(Z>. srabra), D. c. Pride of Rochester, 

D. parvi flora (the first to flower out- 
side), D, corymhiflora^ D. gracilis (the 
most generally cultivated, and valuable 
for forcing), and />. Lemoinei (also 
useful for forcing), are the best of the 
genus. 

Dier VILLAS (Bush HoDe}*suckles). 
Dwarf-growing shrubs, easily grown, 
and effective : planted in beds on the 
tttif, or in front of taller - growing 
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shrubs in the border, they succeed and 
look well. They like rich, well-drained 
soil, and an annual top-dressing of leaf- 
mould. The thin, flowerless shoots 
should be remoxtd. A selection should 
include: rose-coloured ; Van 


Fio. 168 .— Djervilla Van 
■ lIourrEi. 

Ilouttei (Fig. 168), carmine, shaded red 
and mottled white; Abel Carriere, 
rosv-carmine ; Bcranger, rosc-pui^ile, 
yellow’ throat ; Eva Rathke, rich 
purple, almost crirnsz^n; mzvi, rose 
and white ; .Stelaenii, dark red ; and 
Candida and hortensis nivea^ both 
desirable for forcing. Some kinds are 
conspicuous for their yellow and varie- 
gated foliage, especially those named 
amahilis variegata and Loaymansi 
aurea. The latter should be planted 
in a sunny spot, and never allowed to 
want for water during dry weather. 

S 2 
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OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 


Enkianthus. These plants suc- 
ceed best in a moist, peaty «oir and 
a'sheltered situation. JS, campanulatus 
has slender branches, small, ovate, 
oblong serrated leaves, and pink 
flowers, striped with red. E.japonicus 
is of good habit, and the rich green 
leaves turn deep orange in autumn. 
The drooping flowers are pure white. 

EuCRYPHIA PINNATIFOLIA (BrUjh- 
Bush). A veiy handsome shrub, 15ft., 
with glossy pinnate leaves, and pure 
white flowers with golden stamens. It 
should be planted in a warm spot so 
as to insure proper ripening of its 
wood. Attractive in autumn, when 
its leaves are shaded with orange. 
Qipod drainage is essential, and loam, 
leaf-mould, and rough peat suit it 
well. 

Euonymus. See “ Berry-bearers.” 

Exochorda. The best - knoivn 
species of this ornamental genus is 
tne Pearl Bush, E,grandi flora {Spireta 
graiidiflora)^ frequently used as a wall- 
coverer; it is a Chinese plant, flowers 
pure white, each as large as a two- 
shilling piece, in May. E, g, Alberti 
is superior to the type. 

Fag us. For pleasure-grounds the 
Beech {Fagus sylvatica) is seen to tjie 
best advantage in sandy soil wnth a 
calcareous bottom ; it also makes a 
good hedge plant. h\ s, argentea 
variegata^ leaves broad, green, and 
flnely-striped with white ; s, hetero- 
phyfla (P, laviniata)^ the feni-leavcd 
viHety ; s. macrophylla {F, lati^ 
folia)^ with bold leaves, is a vigorous 


puipie leaves streaked and 


of mention. 

Forsvthias. April - flowering 
shrubs, suitable for many purposes; 
all have yellow bell-shaj^d flowers, 
and are of easy culture. P, viridissima 
is well adapted for margin to the 
shrubbery. F» suspensa tF, Fortunei 
and F. SUboldi) (Fig. 169) is useful 
for covering pillars and running over 
verandahs, as well as for hiding un- 
sightly 'walls. Forsythias should be 
plants amongst low-grois’ing ever- 


greens. Beyond the remo\'al of weak 
and speot-out growths, little pruning 
is necessary; the best time for this 
operation is immediately the plants 
have done blossoming. /. intermedia^ 
a garden form between those already 



F IG. I O9.— FORS VTHI A 
SUSPENSA. 


Fotheroilla alnifolia (Ameri- 
can Witch Alder). A dwarf-growing 
shrub of rather poor habit, with 
terminal spikes ot white, fragrant 
flowers in advance of the leaves. 

Fraxinus excelsior (Ash). It 
succeeds best in a rich, moist (not 
too damp) soil. Some of the varieties 
are handsome, especially the follow- 
ing: /*. aurea^ the Golden-baiked 
Ash, well adapted for planting in 
conjunction witn the Silver-stemmed 
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Birch. F, e. foiiis^argmteis^ the siher- 
leaved. F, e, heterophylla {/*. e. 
dh*ersifolia and F. simpiici^otia) and 
the nafTow-lea^cd au^tsti/olia and 
rrts/ta. F. americana (F, a/M is of 
rapid (growth, and has a perfectly 
straight trunk ; it thrives in moist 
soils. F, a, aucuhtrfotia aurt'a is free, 
and retains its golden-coloured foliage 
throughout the summer ; it is useful 
for sandy sotls. a, fM’s 
variegaiis h.is cream and while' mark- 
ings on a green gtoiind. ungusti^ 
F. poUifnophila^ /*. Fu'hardi* 
end F. qmidrangulata are other distinct 
kinds. 

The Flowering Ashes constitute 
a %’alual)]e group. F, Orttus {Orttus 



hlG. 170 .— -Fraxinus ORNI'S. 

rurop^ra. Fig. 1 70) succeeds wherever 
the Conimun Ash thrives; in May 
and June it bears large plume- 
like clusters of u-hite flowers; a 
beautiful lawn-lrce. F. O. latifolia 
and F, O. angu^ti/olia are choice 
trees. F. fioribunda \Omus flori- 
bunda) and Atariesu are later in 
flower than F. Ornus and its vatieties, 
and should be grafted on the Common 
Ash. F. longu uspis and Bungeana 
are attractive s|)ecies. 

Fuchsias. In the warmer parts of 
England F. mturostemma, F. globosa, 
and Riccarttmi are good kinds for 
outdoor planting, and very showy in 
flower. 
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GaYLUSSACIA FRONDOSA ( FtfC- 
aniuM f/vndomm), A much-branched 
bush, 4f)., delighting in a moist, 
peaty soil : it bears dull purple hell- 
shaped flowers in May ana June, 
fr. dumdsa ( Faccinium duntosum\ 
rose-coloured flowers touched with 
w hite, gniws freely in dry soils, and 
blossoms in summer. 

Genistas thrive in soil that suits 
the Cyti*ius. The flowers ,*ire yellow. 
G. rirgtita (Spartium virgatum)^ 3rt., 
grows freely and flowers profusely in 
sandy soil.’ G, wtn^nsi's {Sptiriium 
tttne'nsr)t the Etna Broom, is a loose- 
gitiwing shrub, 8fi., whose flowers are 
succeeded by attractive seed-pods, 
G, hispiutica (Spanish Broom) is one 
of the showiest of the dwarf kinds; 
it is loin, to ift. in height, and 
admirably adapted for edgings to lieds 
occupied with permanent shrubs and 
for covering dry' Itunki and such like 
places. (1. Migittalis (Sput-tium 
^agittide) is useful as an edging to 
Iwds or for the rockery. G, pfostrata 
and ir, pHosa deserve a )>lace in the 
rock garden. 

(iLKDi'i.sc'HiA TRiArANTHo.s (Threc- 
tbomed Acacia). G, monosptrma 
and £/. stnensis {G, and 

</. horrida) are tall, freely- branched 
trees, having formidable spines and 
pinnate, rich green leaves. They 
succeed liest in a rich, dec)), loamy 
soil, and are good town trees as well 
as ert’ective for parks. 

Gymnc»ci.adi:.s canahen.si.s (Ken- 
tucky C«»flcc Tree;. A handsome 
foliage tree with large bipinnnte 
leaves and spikes of white flowers 
Iicirne in June. A rich, deep soil is 
adcisable. 

Hai.esja TKTRAriKKA (Silver 
Bell Tice). An f>rnamcntal h»w- 
grow'ing tree for a rather moist soil; 
Its small snowdrop-like flowers appear 
in Apnl and May. H, corym/tosa 
{/*tcrtfstyrax lorytnitoium)^ !2fl. high, 
liears small white flowers suflused with 
rose-pink ; succeeds well against a w'all. 
if. mspida (Pteroxtyrax hUpidum) 
fFig. 171/ is Ireautiful when in flower. 
If. diptera is about loft. high; the 
snowy- white flowers appear later than 
those of the first-named species. 

Halimodendron argenteum 

(Salt Tree). A rare and beautiful 
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shrub; it thrives in sandy soil, and 
produces pretW pink pea-like flowers 
m summer. The pinnate leaves are 



Fjg. 1 7 1. — Halesia hispida. 


covered with a urhite silky down, 
which gives the plant (especially when 
worked on the Laburnum) a distinct 
appearance. 

Hamamelis arborea (Japanese 
Witch Hazel). A curious, and in a 
way beautiful, shrub or small tree, 
about 1 5 ft. high ; it flowers in winter, 
the long, twisted, golden-yellow* 
petals rising out of the deep claret- 
coloured calyces. This Wilcn Hazel 
succeeds w*ell in sandy soil, although 
a tibrous loam, mixed with leaf-mould, 
suits it better. Good drainage is 
essential. H, mollis is of rather slow* 
but neat growth, with broad deep 
fpreen leaves and flowers composed of 
rich orange-yellow wavy petals and 
glossy chocolate-coloured calyces. 
The Hamamelis here mentioned may 
be propagated by grafting in February 
or early March on stocks of the North 
American Witch Hazel (IT, virginica)^ 
which should have been potted up the 


previous spring. Well-ripened scions 
should be used, placing them in a 
warm case and svringing overhead 
lightly twice a week to facilitate new 
growih. 

Hedysarum multjjugum is an 
uncommon shrub, from 3ft. to 5ft., 
flowering from early June until the 
end of Au^st. Its flowers are 
reddish - pursue and pea - shaped. 
Should be ^ow*n in masses and in a 
sunny, dry soil, and the lower shoots 
pegged dow*n. 

Hibiscus. Autumn - flow*ering 
shrubs. Hibiscus syriacus {Allkara 
ftutex) is best planted in a rather 
deep, rich soil, in full sun warmth. 
It seldom exceeds 6ft. in height. The 
flowers are purjdish-violet, cup-shaped. 
Following are some of the Wst 
varieties : Monstrosa, blush-white 

flowers, blotched with crimson ; 
Ccelestis (the first to flower), pale blue, 
blotched with purple ; Totus Albus, 
pure w'nitc; and Painted Lady, pale 
rose blotched W’ith deep red. Due 
de Brabant, Lilacina Plena, Comte de 
Hainault, Lady Stanley, Amplissima, 
Leopold!, and* Amarahthus are also 
gooa. 

Hydrangeas are ornamental and 
easily-grow'ii shrubs, 2ft. to 6ft. //. 
hortensis {H. japonica) bears its large 
heads of flow'ers in summer. A few* of 
its best varieties are: stellata^ pale 
rose W’ilh a deeper shade ; Linatcyi 
(H. japonica roseo-alba ) ; and Thomas 
Hogg, snow’-w*hile. Although hardy 
in sheltered spots, these Hydrangeas 
are best grown as pot-pL-ints for con- 
ser\'ator}’ decoration. H, quercifolia 
likes a moist, rich soil, and has pure 
white flowrers; it needs a sheltered 
position. Of late-blossoming kinds, 
y/. paniculata hortensis {Hp, grand i- 
flora) is the best ; and in either rich or 
poor soil it always bears huge panicles 
of white flow'ers, provided the previous 
year's wood is cut back in Februan* to 
a couple of eyes. A mulching of leaf- 
mould or manure in June is l^neiicial. 
Hpetiolaris {H, scandens) is of climb- 
ing habit, fastening itself to walls by 
means of its numerous aerial roots ; the 
flowers are greenish-wrhite. % 

Hypericum (St. Tohn's Wort). 
Useful ornamental shrubs of low 
growrih. Some succeed under the 
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shade of trees ; others are nice rock- red (aimost crimson) petioles, and the 
g^en shrubs, and thrive in poor soils, drooping, small sweet-scented flowers 
The flowers of all are of different are succeed by dark fruits. 



#' 


Fig. 172.— Keewa jaionica 

FLORE-PLENO. 

shades of yellow. H, ccdycinum (Rose 
of Sharon) succeed well in moist soils 
and under the drip of trees, //. uralum 
(//. fupaknse) is a neat-growing species, 
//. pahtlum, //. hircinum, H. Moseri^ 
anum \H. calycinum patulum x 
paiulum), II. 'Androsamum (aweet 
Amber), II. Buckltyi (good for the 
rock garden), H. Kalmianum, II, 
and II. elatum^ are all good 

IDESIA POLYCARPA {Pdycorpa 
Maximowicut). A choice ornamental 
foliage tree seldom planted in this 
country'. It prefers, a rich, moist, well- 
drained soil, and shelter from east 
winds is advisable. The heart- 
shaped, alternate leaves are set on long 


ITEA VIROINICA (Virginian Willow) 
is a North American shrub, suited to a 
cool, moist soil, and a shady position ; 
flowers white, borne in July and 
August. A neat, compact bush, about 
4ft. 

JAMESIA AMERICANA. Alow.much- 
branched bush, with greyish-green 
leaves, and in June compact terminal 
clusters of white flowers. A rather 
shady position suits it. 

J fiTGLANS (Widnut). These are 
uablc for oinamcntal planting, and 
prized for their nuts, or fruits. The 
genus is generally represented in parka 
and pleasure-grounds by 7- regia, and 
7. mgra, a first-rate towii tree. The 
leaves assume a nice yellow in autumn. 
J. regia laciniata { 7 . heterophylla 
mdy.filicifolia) makes a lovely laum 



FlO. I 73 .->LABURNUIf ALPINUM. 


tree, and fruits freely, y, mands- 
churica is handsome, vigorous, and 
distinct, and yields pear-sh^d fruits. 
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Kbrria japonica flore-pleno 
(Double Jews Mallow) (Fig. 172). A 
beautiful yellow-flowered shrub (3ft. to 
4ft.) for planting in beds on the grass, 
in the rock garaen, against a w^, or 
in the open border. AT. major is 
superior to the first-named. The 
single-flowered K, japonica {Corchorus 
japonicus) is seldom met with nowa- 
da3rs; it is nevertheless a %'eiy fine 
shrab, with rich yellow flowers. AT. j, 
foliis variegatis deserves a place in 
the rock garden; it has variegated 
foliage. Any good soil will suit them. 

Laburnum. The common Labur- 
num (Z. vulgare) succeeds in diy as 


long arching shoots, and delights in a 
rich, well-drained soil and a. sunny 
position. It usually dies back dose to 
the ground, but throws up shoots 
figpi the base in spring. About 5ft. 

Leycesteria FORMOSA (Himalayan 
Honeysuckle). A beautiful shrub, 
even in poor, hun^ soils. The 
flowers are white (Fig. 174) suffused 
with purple, and the bracts purplish- 
crimson. In autumn clusters of highly- 
coloured seeds are produced, and these 
are much relished by game. 

Liquidambar styraciflua (Sweet 
Gum Tree) is of medium growth, 
and well adapted for small pleasure- 



Fig. i74.-*Leycesteria Formosa. 


well as in damp soils. Z. v, Carlieri 
(Cytisus Carlieri), L, v, foliis aureis 
(golden-yellow foliage), Z. alpinum 
^ytisus alpinu 5 ){^\%* 173) (the Scotch 
Laburnum, is generally three weeks 
later in flowering than C, vulgare), 
Z. a, Parhsii, Z. a. JPatereri, Z. a. 
grandiflora, Z. a, autumnalis (the 
latest to flower), Z. Adami (Cytisus 
Adami) (a hybrid between Z. imlgare 
and Cytisus purpureus), and Z. caram^ 
anicum {Cytisus caramanicus and 
Podocytisus" caramanicus), are all at- 
tractive. The last is only 4ft. high, 
whereas the others are from 1 5ft. to 20ft. 

Lespedsza SiEBOLDi {Dcsmodium 
pendultjhrum), A shrub with bright, 
rosy-purple, pea-shaped flowers during 
autumn. It is of slender habit, with 


grounds or for avenues. The fragrant 
leaves are much divided, and in autumn 
change from deep glossy green to rich 
purple and crimson, occasionally 
shaded with orange. This last con- 
stitutes its chief attraction, and is found 
even in shaded situations. It likes a 
mobt soil. 

LiRIODENDRON TULIPIFERA V-LUiip 
Tree). Tall tree with an erect trunk, 
peculiar grey bark, striped with white, 
broad, three-lobed, smooth green 
leaves, turning orange-yellow in 
autumn, and greenish-yellow, fragrant. 
Tulip-like flowers produced in summer. 
Of free growth when planted in deep, 
rich, moist soil. Z. /. aurea differs in 
having the central portion of each leaf 
blotched with yellow. 
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Lonicera (Honeysuckles) ^non- 
climbers). Of value for the shrub^ry, 
and some htax fragrant flowers. The 
following are worthy of note : Z. in- 
volucraia (Z. Ledehourii)^ 3ft., yellow^ 
suffused with red, June and July; 
Z. Albertiy rose-coloured; Z, tomen- 
teUa, lofl., pink, in July; L.quinqut* 
locularis (Z. diversifoUa)^ 5ft., juile 
yellow, June and July; Z. frap^n- 
tissima and Z. Stand tshii preferred to 
elsewhere as suitable wall-coverers), 
with small but ver\’ fragrant flowers in 
January ami Fcr)ruary; Z. caruUa 
{Xvlosteum ca'rulfum\ with greenish- 
yellow flowers and dark blue berries ; 
A. tatarica^ 5ft. or 6fc , nink-coloured 
iu May. No particular soil is necessary-. 

LOROPETALUM CHINKNSE. A 
lovely free-flowering shiub or small 
tree, 4ft. or 5ft., flowers creamy- white, 
in sh.'ipe not unlike those of Hama- 
melis. It prefers a rich, well-drained 
soil. 

Lyonia panici^lata (Z. ligus- 
trina\ a small shrub, 4ft. to ioft., 
growing freely in peaty soil, flowers 
white from June to August. 

MAtiNOLiAS. Magnolias delight in 
a rich, well-drained soil, and good 



•m 

Fig. 175. — Double - flowered 
Variety of Faconia Moutan. 

drainage. They need protection from 
cast winds, as they flower early, and 
sometimes get injured by biting winds 
and late frosts. Autumn planting 
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should if possible be avoided, at 
Magnolias do not transplant readily at 
the fall of the leaf. The best time to 
move them is in spring, just as growth 
comment* fs. After planting they 
should lie watered at the roots, and 
syringed overhead to prcA'ent the wood 
from shrivelling. J/. i'o;ffPirfM(Yulan), 
aoft., yields pure white, sweet-scentea, 
cup-shaped flowers in March. A/, c. 
SiHilangt^ana (a hybrid betw'ern M* 
cimspicua and J/. otnnniia) has flowers 
rosv-purplc without and soft pink 
within. .1/. r. Lennet {M, olwaia x 
M. Ciwspit ua), a gem, with rosy-purple 
flowers. .)/. Camphrllii has finely- 
formed rose and white flowers, shaded 
with crimson on the outside, and Ikwhc 
in advance t»f the leaves. J/. siettata 
(.1/. J/idleana)^ the dwarfest of all 
Magnolias, flowers when very young, 
the blossoms being white and fra- 
grant : it is also the finest Magnolia 
Tor }H)t-culture. There is a pink 
variety. 

J/. dwarf-growing, pure 

white, with crimstm-red stamens, small 
plants; J/. ll'titMmi\ cream-w'hite, 
fragrant, with yellow stamens and 
bright-red filaments ; J/. hypideuen^ 
cream-white, with prominent' reddish- 
puqflc anthers, fragrant ; JZ otna^ata 
(J/, purpurea, M, disxtdor)^ dwarf, and 
pur])libh sweet-scented ; J/. aeuminata 
(Cucumber Tree), greenish-vellow, 
i>e]!-shnped, fragrant ; ^f, fflaucat 

12ft , cream- white, sweet -seen led, in 
June and July; j/. tripH'tnla (J/. Unu 
brella)^ white, sweet-scented flow'ers 
.ind deep red fruits; and maenh 
p/tylta, 35rt. high, white, and stained 
with purple in the centre, are all 
worthy of cultivation. 

Neillia (Sp/rira) OPULIKOLIA. A 
•'|iiirk-growing bush (5ft.), producing 
feathery clusters of w'hite flowers in 
June. There is a golden-leaved variety, 
tutea, excellent for a sunny spot. 

KriTALLIA <'KKA.SIKOkMl$ (Oso- 
bcrrvj. A compact, free-growing 
shrub, with small white flowers, borne 
freely early in the year. 

XvssA .SYI.VATICA (JV. multiflora ), 
A fine park tree, of medium heigot and 
rather slow in growth, should be 
planted extensively for its autumnal 
fleet, its foliage being rich crimson. 
It thrives best in moist soil. 
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OXYDBNDRON ARBOREUM (Andro^ 
meda arbonat Lyonia arhorea) pro- 
duces small M'hite blossoms in Sep- 
tember. It is of slow growth, and here 
attains 15 ft. to aoft. It succeeds best 
in a cool, moist, peaty soil, and flowers 
in quite a young state ; its foliage dies 
off a rich purple-red. 

Paconia Moutan (Tree Pmony) 
(Fig. 175). One of the most gorgeous 
of flowering shrubs, yet far from 
common. It is a gross-feeding plant, 
and delights in a deep loam enriched 
with well-decayed manure. A yearly 
mulching of manure or leaf-mould 
should be afforded. Copious supplies 
of water should be given while growth 
is progressing, and frequent doses of 
liquid manure will also greatly assist 
them. Good drainage is important. 
The plants should not be disturbed at 
the root more than is really necessary. 
I'he Peonies must not be planted 
where the young growths are likely to 
suffer from late spring frosts, nor must 


duce a more charming mixed shrub- 
bery border. For growing in pots, 
for coDservatory decoration, th^ are 
also well suited. After flowering is 
over, they should be encouraged to 
make fresh growth, and later on plunge 
out of doors in a sunny spot, ana given 
plenty of water. The following are 
are good varieties, and represent a 
wide range of colour: Louise Mou- 
chelet, soft pink, double ; Reine 
Elizabeth, salmon-red ; Splendidis- 
sima, white, spotted with lilac ; 
Lactea, white, double ; Grand iflora 
Superba, white, spotted with carmine ; 
Tnomphe de Gaud, bright rose ; Lord 
Macartney, crimson, with golden- 
yellow stamens ; Rosea Odorata, rich 
rose, shaded with salmon in the centre, 
fragrant ; Van Houtte, bright car- 
mine; Purpurea, deep violet purple ; 
Henry Irving, Elizabeth, Don Quixote, 
Jean de Reszke, and Julius Caesar. 

Parrotia PERSiCA (Iron Tree). A 
small much-branched choice tree, and 



Fig. 176.— Paulownia imperialis. 

they have a too-sheltered position, or delighting in a light sandy soO. It 

the wood will not ripen sufhciently to sho^d be included on account of the 

cany flowers. They are lovely sub- rich autumnal tints ci its foliage. The 

jects for lawns, and few shrubs pro- flowers are small, with crimson-tipped 
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stamens, and are borne on the leafless 
branches in February. 

PaULOWNIA IMPERIAUS(Fii:. i;6). 
A vigorous tree of great beauty, and 
may be planttd with success in ordi- 
nar>' soil, care being taken not to 
expose it to cold winds. Trained to a 
single stem, the latter will, if cut down 
nearly to the base in October, throw 
up strong shoots 6ft. to 8ft. high the 
following year. The exceptionally 
large and handsome pale green leaves 
give the plant ^ite a “ sub-tropical ** 
appearance. The purplish • violet 
sweet-scented flowers are TOrne in late 
spring. Also well adapted for park 
d^ecoration. 

Philadelphus (Mock Oranges). 
Easily-accommodated shnibs, with 
usually flagrant flowers. The common 
P. corouarius is being su])crseded by 
some of the more recentlv-introduced 
kinds, but deser\‘es a ])lacc in the 
woodland. /*. c, foliis argentej- 
variegatis is happy in a w'arm Miil — 
not otherw’ise, or under the shade of 
trees, as its leaf-colour fades. P. c. 
foliis aureis (golden leaved) isTapital 
for planting in masses in an open 
sunny position ; it succeeds, too, in 
cold, close soils, but not under the 
branches of trees. For planting on 
sandy banks it is as effective as the 
sellow-leaved Elder, and hot sun is not 
hurtful. P, Gordonianus (Fig. 177), 
8ft., has large w'hite, almost scentless 
flowers, borne about five weeks later 
than those of P, coronarius, P, grandi^ 
florus {P. spedosus), 6ft. to loft., has 
white sweet-scented flowers ; it requires 
plenty of head-room. P, g. laxus {P, 
pubescats). less vigorous in gniW'tli, but 
free. P» undulatus is of medium 
height, neat, and very free. P, inodorus 
is less vigorous than P» grandijlorus ; 
the flowers are also smdler, and un- 
scented. P. Satsumit about 6ft. high. 
P. Keieleeri and flore-pleno are both 
won by of inclusion. ^ 

P. microphyllus is suitable for the 
rock garden, as it rarely exceeds a^ft. 
in height. In summer its Myrtle-like 
leaves are almost hidden by tiny pure 
W’hite flowers. It has been the fore- 
runner of some exceedingly free- 
flowering Iwbrids raised by M. 
Lemoine. Some of the best are: 
Lemoinei, useful for forcing, as w'ell 
as for outside ; Boule d'Argent, semi- 
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double, fragrant; C^rbe de Neige, 
sweet-scented, single; and Mont 
Blanc. 



Fjc. i77.^Philai>klpuus 
Gordo.mam.'.s. 


I’i.ATANUs ACEkiiol.iA (Plane 
Trcci. The finest of all trees for 
si n et planting, as it luxuriates in 
p(/Mr .soi)<. and smoky atmospheres. 

a Sutlneri has deeply-cut leaves, 
marbled and strijied with cream 
W’hite on a pale green ground ; the 
variegation is constant in all soils. A 
fine park tree. 

PopL’LU.s (Poplar). Trees of 
quick grow'th and hani>y in nearly all 
soils, P, heterophyila^ about joft., 
has heart-shaped leaves, the petioles, 
as well as the under-surface of which 
are w'hite. P, angulata (Caroline 
Poplar) is a free-growing secies in 
damp soil. P, grandidentata, 50ft., 
has yellowish leaves, touched with 
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red in spring. P* caneseens {P, albo. 
tremula) is conspicuous in spring 
when carrying its long catkins, its 
leaves are pale grey; well adapted 
for waterside planting. P, alba 
macroblwlla {P, Picarii) is a large- 
leaved form of the well-known P, alba 
(Abele Tree). P, a, nivea (P. argentea) 
has young shoots and the under-surface 
of the leaves are covered with white 
tomentum. P, a. pyramidalis (P. 
bolleana. P, Korolkawi) is well adapted 
for planting in restricted areas; the 
young growths and under-sides of 
the leaves are covered with white. 
P, deltoidea aurea has soft yellow leaves 
set on bright red petioles, the colour 
deepening to orange in autumn ; the 
young growths are more or less 
touched with red ; it is of free growth, 
and the foliage does not bum. P. 
Ontario variegaia has large and showy 
leaves, green, shaded with paler green, 
and heavily mottled with yellow. 
T*. balsamifera (Balsam Poplar) is well 
adapted for shutting out ugly views, 
and P, b. candicans succeeds in poor 
soils. 

Pkunus, Under this genus are in- 
cluded the Almonds (Amygdalus), 
Peaches {Persica)^ and Cherries 
(Cerasus), All blossom early, and as 
the flowers appear before the leaves a 
background or evergreen trees and a 
position beyond the reach of cold 
east winds should be chosen. P, Antyg^ 
dolus {Amygdalus communis)^ a'oft. 
to 3ort., thrives in common soil ; 
its rose-pink flowers give colour 
io spring; P, A. flore^pleno is a 
lovely double-flowered variety; Am 
persicoides (Persica amygdaloides) has 
flowers of much the same in colour, 
and are valuable for their very early 
flowering. P, A, macrocarpa is one 
of the l>est Almonds, its flowers being 
large and of a pretty shade of pink 
Pm Davidiana alba is the earliest of all 
the Peaches to flower in the open air, 
its buds sometimes unfolding in the 
middle of Januaiy’, its small pure 
white flowers are ' borne along the 

{ irevious year’s wood (often 3ft. in 
ength) with great fre^'dom. P, (Amyg^ 
dalus) nanot ^t. to 5ft. high, is fine 
for grouping in beds on the grass; 
it bears rose-coloured flowers. Pm Per^ 
sUa Jlore roseo-pUno and Pm P, fiore 
albo^pUno are pleasing forms of the 
Peatm tree : they require protec- 


tion from north and cast winds. Pm 
Simoni frequently unfolds its lovely 
white blossoms in February. Pm Mume 
(P. Myrobalana flore^roseis) flowers 
with the Almonds, and carries a wealth 
of rose-pink flowers. Pm triloba 
(Amygdalopsis Lindleyi) is a glorious 
shrub, with double pink flowers. Pm 
divaricata is a useful lawn and park 
tree, producing its small snow-white 
blossoms in spring. Pm corasifera 
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Fig. 178.— Prunus japonica 

FLORE-PLENO. 

atropurpurea (P. Pissardi) is welcome 
for Its rich puiple foliage. P. cerasus 
semperflorens (All Saints’ Cherry) is 
a beautiful tree for the lawn ; it is of 
weeping habit, and bears white 
flowers and red fruits simultaneously 
during the summer and autumn. 
OUier good kinds are Pm Cerasus 
(Cerasus vulmris). Pm Cm Rhexi jlore* 
^no^ Pm Cm Avium jlore-pleno (Pm 
Aidum multiplex) t P. japonica Jlore* 
pUno (Pm sinensis Jl.*pl., Fig. 178) 
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(white, in great demand for forcing), P. 
chafiutcerasus (Siberian Cherry). /*. 
Jacqutmoniii^ A froittata^ P, Patius 
(Bird Cheriy*;. Prunus (C.) Psauh>- 
Ctrasus (useful for small ganicns and 
for forcing), /*. (C) P,^C. James H. 
Veitch, P. (O ^nnsyh'anica^ and P. 
serruiata (C. Stcboit/n, 

PTELIA TRiroU.VTA ArXEA. A 
handsome, free*growing, small tree, 
with pale yellow leaver ; it should be 
planted in sandy soil, \vtt)> full ex- 
posure to the sun. J\ tn fiUiata (Hop- 
tree), is eflectivc in autumn w'hen 
cariying its crop> of seeds. 

Tterocar Y A CAI'CASICA (Caucasum 
Walnut) succeeds in damp soils, and 
grows to a height of alumt 3 uft. It 
is useful for tow'ns,‘ ami should be 
pruned to a single stem when ycning. 
P» stenoptera and 7*. rhoifolia are very 
ornamental. 

Pyrt’s. a genus containing many 
spring-ilow’ering trees and shrubs of 
great beauty, all l>eing some shades of 
pink. The freedom with which the 
flowers arc borne, aiul their simple 
cultural requirements, place them in 
the fiont rank of deciduous-flowering 
trees. /*. (J/fi/«j) Jioribunda foniis 
a neat, small tree, with pink 
flowers and pretty fruits. P, /. jlore^ 
pUno (/*. Parhmanni's^ semi-double. 
/*. (.1/tf/«j) Kin^o a dwarf, compac*, 
much-oranched tree. /*. sikkimensn 
\P, baccata indica)^ 7*. Schetdeckeri^ 
P, sptxtahilis (.17tf/«r tpectabiUs^ Jlf, 
sitti'fisis), a semi-double; 7*. 
and its varieties, atccinea and nenma ; 
7*. coronaria (Sweet-scented Crab), 
with highly-coloured violet -scented 
fruit ; P. C. fl.-pl, P. prunifolui 
(Siberian Crab) and its variclus, 
xanthoairpa^ fructu-coccinea^ and 
chloroiarpa ; P. riimiaris {P, dhrru- 
fd/a, P. /usca)t and 7*. baccata^ 
arc some of the most ornamental, and 
all are excellent tor planting as single 
specimens on the lawn. 

Some of the While Beams {P, Aria) 
are pleasing foliage trees, growing 
well in ordinary soil. P. A. graca 
{Sorlus graca)t and P, A, saliafolia 
are conspicuous in autumn when laden 
with berries. P. vestita {Aria lanata, 
P, nepaiensis)^ whose leaves arc covered 
with silvery-white tomentum, P. 
rotundiftdia {P. latifolia\ P, Tormin^ 
alis {Sorbus Tarmina/is), P, Decais* 


fuana, and 7*. inUrmediai are also 
desirable. 

QlTERciTS (Oaks). Some kinds are 
very showy, and a list of select 
vaneties should include the following : 
(P. foccinea^ an Oak with brilliant- 
coloured foliage in autumn; (p. pe» 
dtiPti nt,Utt i omcordia {Q, /oiiis^um‘s)t 
the l»eMi of the Yellow-leaved section ; 
{). p. hfteniphylla ((p. laciniata^ 0. 
dissevta\ and Q. p, filici/tdia {Q, <m- 
p/^ni/idia), the last-named a hand- 
some kind, with elegantly-cut rich 
git‘en le.i\es. (J. p. purputascens 
((>. afpvpttrptitra), ilark purjAc foliage, 
(p. st‘ssi/tjfofa t'ubicuftda has l;irgc 
le.ives tinted with purple. r. 
pdtj'idia has narrow, Willuw-like 
leaves; it siiciee<U liest in moist soil. 
Q. rubra (Red Dak) is another large- 
le.ued kind of great licauty. Q, con^ 
j'etia ((p. pauuouint^ (p. huugarica)^ 
whose deeply-cut licii green leaves, 
will take on shades ol yellow and 
brown cie they fall in autumn. 
(A Cerri\ varitgata is the l»cst of the 
biher-leaved ()aks ; (p. tau$d folia is 
attractive in autumn. iaxtamr folia 
resembles in foliage the Spanish 
Chestnut. Q, druta/a ( (>. J)aimyo) is a 
tine species, with huge leaves. 

Rhododendrons. During May 
and June the Azalea group arc 
vvTapiied in colour uf all shades from 
white to yellow and orange, through 
pink, rose, amt salmon, to scarlet and 
crimson, whilst the flowers aie 
deliciously scented, and beautiful for 
tutting and placing in vases for room 
dccoiaiion. A/uleas are perfectly 
ti.ir<ty, and thrive in hiamy soil, but 
pit'Icr one that is ctim{>osed principally 
til peat and leaf-mould. Lime should 
l)e .disent from the soil, and good 
drainage is essential, as they arc never 
h.ippy when water becomes stagnant 
at the roots. Although amemgst the 
choue'»i of dwarf shrubs suitable for 
pk.'tsure-ground.s and shrubberies, it is 
w'cU nf>t 10 forget that the flowers are 
soiiieiinies injured by cold winds. To 
preserve them from injury they may be 
planted in a colony by themselves, 
where they will get sufticient sun- heat 
to ripen the wc^ properly, and be 
aflbrued shelter from biting winds, flee., 
by tall-growing trees. Azaleas are 
amongst the most serviceable of hardy 
shrubs for forcing. Plants are easily 
raised from seed, but when certain 
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colours are required,, named sorts 
should be procured. For this reason 
we give tfo names of a few good 
kinds, with the colours added. 
R. occidentale (Californian Azalea), 
fragrant white, blood-red in autumn; 
R, arborescens^ fragrant red ; R, vts~ 
cosum (Clammy Honeysuckle), white 
and rose-coloured, sweet-scented, it 
succeeds best in moist soil. 

R, calendulacea (one of the parents 
of the so-called Ghent Aza'eas), 
orange-coloured ; R» nudiflorum (this, 
too, has played an important part in 


Rhodotypos kexrioides (White 
Kerria). A charming and easily-grown 
very hardy shrub, bearing pute white 
flowers, somewhat similar to single 
Roses. 

Rhus. Ornamental shrubs or small 
trees of simple requirements. In 
autumn few shrubs are more effective, 
while the feathery seed-plumes of some 
are distinct and beautiful. The best 
kinds are : R* Cotinus (Venetian 
Sumach; Smoke Tree), ^ft. or 6ft. 
R^ C, atropurpurea^ with richly- 



Fig. 179.— Rhus tvphina. 


the development of the Ghent 
Azaleas), rose-scented ; R, sinensis, a 
hybrid; R, 'rhomhUum, rose-pink or, 
purple, one of the first of the gr<*wp to 
flower in the open air in spiing, and 
attractive in autumn, its leaves 
assuming a deep red colour. R^ Rho^ 
dora (Rhodora cantsdensis), purple; 
R* Vasiyi, pale pink to \rhite, 
flowers when quite small ; R, Schlip- 
penbachii, soft pink, spotted with 
crimson; R, dahuricum, purplish; 
i?. dilaiatum^ mauve, form a fair 
selection. 


coloured foliage and purple seed-plumes. 
R. tvphina (Stag’s Horn Sumach) 
(Fig. 179), a fine lawn shrub, and 
grows freely in towns. R, glabra {R. 
coccinea, R, elegans) {R, g. laciniata), 
useful for growing in pots for con- 
servatory decoration, as well as for 
groups on the lawn. R, cotinoides, 
R, venenata (R, vemix. Toxicodendron 
finnatum), well adapted fqr planting 
in damp soils) ; and R, Toxiewiendron 
{R, japonica), the Poison Oak. Sap of 
some species is poisonous, and care 
should be exercised in handling them. 
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Ribes. The Flowering Currants, 
with their graceful, pendulous racemes 
of white, yellow, pink, rose, and 
crimson floors, are welcome. No 
soil or situation seems t(x> bad for 
them, and they may be planted with 
success in poor'ground. Of late years 
several hynrids have been obtained, 
which in [loint of Ix^auty eclipse 
the familiar xartf^anfum. .r. 
alhidum^ R. s, iifr,>rub^s (deep 
red), and R, s. atmsanx’utmuuM icprc- 
sent the liest of the rcd-llowered 
Currants. R. ttorifonianum (A*. Mtn» 
guineum x aun'um)^ also met with 
under the names of A*. Hcatimi and 
R, LoudohiKimim^ R. speciosum (A?. 
fuchsioides^ A*. ttamtHruM), resembling 
one of the small- flowered Fu* hsias, 
and usually treated a w.ill shrub, 
arc other red kinds. Of )fll<iw- 
flowered kinds. A*, aurcum (Ibifl'.ilo 
C'urrant), A?, a. R, a. M'rotinum^ 

and R. a. aurantiacum minus are the 
l>est. A group of these latter, with a 
few plants of A*, sanguinvum atro- 
sanguineum has a telling eflect when 
in flower. R. alftinum pumitum 
aureum is eonspieuou.s for its 
golden-yellow foliage, w'hich it retains 
for the greater part of the growing 
season. 

RtmiNiA liiSPlDA (Rose Acacia). 
One of the most delightful of dwarf- 
flowering trees, thriving well in nearly 
all soils, cs|K'ciaily so when rather 
dr)' ; the flowers are rose-pink and 
{lea-shajicd. Worked on standards 
several feet high, and planted amongst 
low-grow'ing shrubs, a line effect 
is produced by this shrub when 
in flow'er. R, h. inermis [R. macro-- 
ph\Ua) is ornamental, and has large 
fofiage and very fine flow-ers. R. neo^ 
me.xicana (useful for the park and the 
garden) has pale rose-coloured flowers 
in autumn. R. viuoia (A', glutinosd), 
the Clammy l.ocust, a Ixrautiful park 
tree, produces its rose-pink flowers in 
miiie a small state. A*. Pscudacacia 
^ocust Tree) is beautiful both in 
foliage and in flower; many varieties 
have been raised from it, and the 
following are some of the l)e»t : 
Bessoniana^ aurea (this should have a 
sunny spot), Dccauncana^ fastigiata, 
and semperjlorms, 

Rubcs DELlciosus is uncluestion- 
aUy the Bnest ornamental Bramble 
grown, and deserves a rich, well- 


drained soil, and an omh sunny spot. 
Another beautiful kind usually treated 
as a cool greenhouse plant, but one 
that thrives out of doors in favoured 
lucaliiics, is R^phetmedasius (Japanese 
Bt amble), a rapid-growing climber, 
w'ith pale pink flowrers and bunches of 
richly-colourcd lierries. 

Salix (Willows), For planting in 
damp ground, such as the margins ol 
lakes, streams, &c., the numerous 
species and varieties of S€Uix arc 
well adaptc 1 . They r.inge from nieic 
shrubs, ift. high, to trees of 8 oit. or so, 
an<l as the tall kinds are of quick 
grf>W’th, they arc suitable fur laiulsca|ic 
eflect. 'riic leaves are mostly green 
ami grey; in winter the rrti, yellow, 
and green stems aic eflective, and in 
spring arc \cr\' pleasing with their 
elegant catkins that arc borne so 
fieely. .S’, hahyloniai is one of the 
iiu».st luMuiiful of weeping trees, while 
the cardinal and yellow-b.irkcd Willows 
add colour to the laiidseajie, especially 
in winter. 

Sam 111 ’( I S (Klders), Amongst 
these there are some useful orna- 
mental plants, and wheie shrubs with 
golden-coloured foliage are drdred, 
S, nigra folits-anreis ((lolilcn Filler) 
should be noted. 'I'lic brightest 
colour is bi ought out when it is 
planted in a rather <lry soil and on a 
bank sloping to the south. In tinier 
to encouiuge young and vigorous 
'.hcHits, hanl pruning should lie 
adopted in spring. S, n, varieguta 
he. its foliage stn|)cd with silvery- 
gie>% which colimr it unfortunately 
lo'cs if planted under the shade of 
t.jll-growiiig tiees ; it is improved by 
se»‘'H' pruning. 

^IIM'IIKRUIA AROKNTKA, A USe- 
Pjl ‘lirut> for small gardens. It grows 
al><'iii I sit. high, and thrives best in a 
iich. well -drained soil. Its leaves are 
nariow ami silvery on both sides. 
The ■^ma^ yellow flowers ap|ic.ir in 
April, and the bright red fruits ic 
S^teiiflier. 

Si'ARTit/M jt'NCKUM (Spanish or 
Rush Brooiri^. (irown in dry gia\elly 
soils, where many shrubs would only 
eke out an exi^itcnce. it produces the 
best eflects when planted in a mass. 
An abundant ana continuous bios- 
somer, and its pea-shaped sweet 
scented flowers arc very conspicuous. 
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Spiraas. The shrubby Spiraeas tima^ pink ; 5 . j, Bumaida (a capital 

are valuable dwarf shrubs. All the subject for an edging to Iwds and 

kinds here mentioned are of easy shrubberies), rose-coloured ; S, j, 

culture and ve^ showy. Althousn (fine for massing), deep pink ; 

they will thrive in sandy soil, one com- 5 . DouglasU red ; S, salicifolia, rose- 

posed of good loam and leaf-mould coloured; S. arguta {S. multiflora 

answers best. They do not give alba)^ the best all-round white Spinca 

satisfaction planted under the shade grown, pure white; S, hypericifolia 

of tail-growing trees; while, on the (Italian May), Sft., white; S, can- 

other hand, it is unwise to expose toniensis {S, Reevesiana)^ 4ft., white; 



Fig. 180.— Flowering Sprays of Spir^a discolor. 


them to the full sun, as the flowers are S* hella^ rose-coloured ; 5 . Van 

apt to become scorched and to fade Houttei (S. media x S, triiobata), 
early, besides the foliage turning from white ; S, tommtosa^ 4ft., red ; 

a h^tliy green to a dull brown. S, media {S. con/usa), which is readUy 

Some of the more noteworthy are; forced, pure white; S. discolor 

S. japonica Anthony Waterer, deep {S. ariafolia) should be transplanted 

crimson (the dowers are not affected about e\ery fourth or fiAh year, as it 

by the sun to the same extent as are then produces a better floral display 

those of some of the other Spineas) ; than when left undisturbed for a longer 

S. j\ alba^ i6in., white ; 5 . 7. ruber- time, cream-white (Fig. 180) ; S- 
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Tkumhergi (the earliest to flower in 
the open air), pure white sweet* 
scented, is a good plant for forcing, 
and in some positions is sub-evergreen ; 
S. prunifolia fiore-pUno (early), the 
pure while flowers lieing borne abun- 
dantly along the previous year's wood, 
flrst-rate for walls ; Margaritte^ 
soft pink; 5. huUaia (5. crispifoUa)^ 
a fine rock shrub, rose-coloured ; S» 
decumhens (also for the rock garden), 
white flowers; S. expau.\a^ rose- pink ; 
5. LindUytma (a capital subject for 
planting near the verge of the lawn), 
white ; S, sorbtfoUa ; S. pachystcu'hys 
(late flowering), pink ; S, semj^rfitirens 
macranthat rose-pink ; and S, iriolata, 
white. 

Stachyurus pra:cox. An early 
spring-flowering shrub,- quite hardy in 
the southern counties, and growing 
freely in ordinary garden soil. Not 
showy, but its greenish -yellow flowers 
arc produced in abundance, loft. 

Staphylea (Bladtlcr Nut). Stout 
bushes, that are cflective in groups. 
Their small white Ihiwers arc Ixirne in 
drooping raceme-, in May. The liest 
two kinds aie S, coithua and S, 
Coulombieri [S* pinnatti x S,colchh'a). 
These thnvc in ordinary soil, and 
delight in an abundance of water 
during dry weather. Both are ex- 
cellent* for forcing into blossom about 
Chris Imns. 

StuaRTIas thrive in the open air if 
planted in rich, well-drained soil, and 
oeyond the reach of biting winds. In 
very cold counties they should be 
grown in the consei^-atory or cold 
greenhouse. S. pseudo<amellia {S, 
japom'ca, S. grandijlora) has white 
single flower^ with yellow stamens, and 
lovely foliage in autumn ; laft. 

Stvrax japomccm. a beautiful, 
tall shrub, the pendent white fragrant 
flowers, having conspicuous yellow 
stamens, are not large. A rather dry 
soil and a position not exposed to east 
winds should be selected for it. 

SvRiNGAS (Lilacs) are of easy 
growth in common soil, very floriferous, 
and attractive when in flower, lli^ 
are useful for forcing into blossom in 
the depth of winter. Of single-flowered 
sorts the following arc sp^ially meri- 
torious: S. Persua (Persian Lilac), 
with lilac and white flowers; Gloire de 


Lorraine, rich rose; Charles X., red- 
dish-pur^e; Marie Legrange, white, 
one of the best ; Princess Marie, pure 
white, early ; Louis Van Houtte, deep 
red, of great sixe and substance; G^ant 
dcs Batailles, rosy-pink; Souvenir dc 
f.ouis Spatb, dark pur|)le ; Ville dc 
Troys, deep ; and Bcranger, bluish- 
lilac, free. The lollowing are amongst 
the best double and semi - double 
varieties: Madame Lemoine, white; 
La Tour d* Auvergne, reddish-lilac, 
deliciously scented, and very free ; 
P>Tamidalc, pale lilac ; Leon Simon, 
light pink, suffused with mauve ; 
Alphonse Lavall^, pale lilac, very 
free ; Michael Buchner, pale lilac, 
margined with rose; and Virginitc, 
pink. 

Tilia. The Limes arc favourite 
park trees. The common Lime, or 
Linden Tree ( 7’. eunpira)^ is a first-rate 
avenue tree, and stands hard pruning 
well. A rich rather moist soil gives 
the l>est growth, and it prefers a some- 
what sheltered to an exposed situation. 
7*. argenU'ti ( 7*. eunpica tt/ba^ 7\ tomm- 
tosa) (Silver Lime), 4011 . to 5011 ., bears 
yellowish- white flowers, and the under- 
surface of its cordate leaves is coveted 
with white pubescence. 7’. coniata 
(7’. sylve^itris^ J\ pttn'i/oiia)^ very late 
fluivering, succecils in dry soil better 
than most of its congeners. 7'. amcri^ 
cana (Bass Wood; delights in a '- 00 I, 
moist, rich soil, and is more robust 
than T, europtea. T, a, puben'ens is a 
dense-growing variety. 

Ui.MUS /Elms). Several of these are 
useful for tne ganlcn as well as the park. 

U. I ampestris antantica autea ( U, Ros^ 
sfi’/'u) is a free-growing variety, with 
ricii yellow foliage. CA c. lati folia 
iant’i(aia has its foliage mottled and 
striped with silver and grey. U, c, 
viwina/tt variigala is very distinct, 
having small leaves splashed and 
spotted with white on a pale green 
ground. Amongst Wych Elms, the 
golden -leaved variety named U. mon» 
tana fastigiata a urea {U. Dampieri 
Wreaei) is conspicuous; it is of erect 
habit, and keeps its colour throughout 
the growing season. U, m, macro* 
phylla^ atropurpurea^ laciniata^ and 
cinerea deserve to be better known. 

Vacciniums. Useful frae-flowering 
shrubs that deUgbt in mty aoiL 

V, corymbosum (Swamp Blnebeny), 

T 
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about 7ft. high, bean pale pink flowen 
in May and June on the previous year’s 
wood., penfisylvanicum (Dwarf 
Blueberry) has pale rose - coloured 
flowers, succeeded by sweet bluish-black 
berries. V, uliginosum and PI sta- 
minium are also noteworthy. 

Viburnums. Summer - flowering 
shrubs,' of simple requirements, but 
flowering best in an open, sunny spot ; 
they are also very attractive in autumn 
when in fruit, and are useful for forcing 


cream-white, has foliage that is deep 
crimson in autumn ; it also has 
showy berries. V, Lentago, tall, white, 
succeeded by dark beiries in autumn. 
K dentatum (Arrow-wood), has white 
flowers, followed by bright blue 
berries in September. V, macros 
cephalum should have a place beyond 
the reach of east winds. It succeeds 
best in rich well-drained soil. It is 
useful for forcing into flower for con- 
servatory decoration. K Opulus 
sterile is an easily-grown and wdl- 



Fig. 1 8 1. —Viburnum plicatum. 


into blossom for house decoration 
during winter. For this purpose th^ 
should be lifted in Octob^, planted in 
pots of suitable size, plunged in the 
open ground, and the most forward 
ones brought into heat in December. 
The syringe should be used freely 
amongst the top growths, and as the 
flowers develop the plants should be 
removed to a colder house before 
transferring them to the conservatory. 
V, Opulus sterile and V,' plicatum 
(Fig. 181), 6ft., are specially useful for 
this purpose. K. acerifoUum^ 6ft., 


known shrub, with great balls of white 
flowers.' V, plicatum (Japanese Snow- 
ball Tree) yields the best results 
when planted in soil composed of 
equal quantities of lumpy loam and 
leaf-mould, with good drainage and a 
sunny position. Well suited for 
planting in bold groups on the turf. 

Zenobia SPECIOSA [Andromeda 
cassinafoluit A. speaosa), 4ft., is a 
shrub of much beauty, with white, 
drooping, Lfly of tne Valley-like 
flowers, freely produced in summer on 
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the old wood. Z. x. futverultnta 
(Andromeda dtaihatOj A, putveruUmtas 
and A^ spcciosa ^uca) is an impro^-ed 
fonn. Peaty soil is not essential to 
the proper de%*e]opinent of these sadly- 
neglected shrubs, as they grow fredy 


Eversrreen. 

Andromeda poli folia (Marsh 
Rosemary), lit., delights in iieaty soil, 
and is well adapted for planting in 
front of the shrubbery. Its shoots 
are clothed with narrow rich green 
leaves, and its pinkish-w*hite How*crs, 
tipf>ed wdth red, are borne freely in 
drooping racemes from May till the end 
of Septeml>er. 

Arbutus. In the South and West 
of England the Arbutuses thri%’c out of 
doors, but in the Niirth they some- 
times get cut in sex etc winters unless 
sheltered. They arc jjeat-lm'ing 
plants, and require jilcnty of water 
during the growing season. Perfect 
drainage is important, and in every case 
shelter against cold ea.st winds should 
lx* provided. A. Andrachne (A, tn» 
Ugri/olia), I5fl., has greenish-white 
dowers in May, the )Oung bark is 
tinged with red, and the old bark 
jxk:1s off every spring. A , MenzitUi 
{A, pKocera) produces large panicles of 
white sweet-scented llowci-s, xvhile the 
deep green leaves arc of a Ixrniitiful 
glaucous shade on the under-sides. 
A, hybrid a {A, andrachnoides^ 
A, fhatinite folia) — a cross between 
A, Andrachne and A, Untdo^ 
A, Unedo rubra {A. Croomii)^ and 
A. U, querdfolia should alwa}’s be 
included in a collection of Arbutuses. 

Arundinakia. Bamboos. 

Arundo consimci.'a is an orna- 
mental grass or reed resembling the 
Pampas Gra'>s. Its long, slightly- 
serrated leaves dr<K>p gracefully, and 
its long, arching, feathery plumes are 
throw'n up early in the summer, 
remaining effective until late in the 
autumn. A, Donax (Great Reed), 
joft. to 14ft., a decorative plant 
for the sides of ponds or on the banks 
of streams and lakes. It has glaucous 
green flaz-like leaves. A. D. macro * 
^ylla and A. D. variegaJta aie very 
showy kinds. The latter is a trifle 
lender^ and is well adapted for pots and 


in ordinary well-drained toil. Both the 
plants named are perfectly hardy near 
London, and are nearly sub-evergreen. 
They should be increased by cuttings 
or by la}'ers; the majority of jffants 
raised from seed revert to the type. 


tubs for conservatory decoration. Its 
|)ale green leaves are striped with 
white. 

Arundos should l)e planted in rich» 
well-drained soil, and not exposed to 
cold, biting winds. They are effective 
when planted in isolated grou|)s on the 
outskirts of the lawn, as their 
characters are there displayed to 
greater advantage than in the ordinary 
shrubl)cr)* border. They delight in 
full exposure to the sun, and are bene- 
fited by copious supplies of water 
during the growing season. The best 
time to transplant and divide them is 
just before growth commences in 
spring. 

Aucuiias. .SVe *• Berry-Bcarers.** 

A/ARA.S. See ** Berry- Bearers.’* 

BamiiiiOS. These include Arundin* 
aria^ Bambusa^ and Bhyllodachys^ and 
arc the most licautilul of all hardy 
ornamentaJ-foliaged shrubs. To pro- 
duce the best results in this coun..'‘v, a 
little extra care is necessary. They 
sutler less from a low teiiqierature than 
from cast and north-east winds in car^ 
summer, when growth is tender. It 
In tlicicforc essential to fix u})on a site 
shcUcrcd from cold winds, es]K;cia]ly 
noith and east. Although ordinary 
siol «.uitK them, they are happier when 
grown in a rich loam with plenty of 
cow-manure and a good Jvaf-moulcI in- 
corjKjrated. During the growing 
season, an abundance of water should 
be gixcn to the roots, for which rcasoa 
ample drainage should lie provided. 
An annual top-dressing of leaf-mould 
will increase the vigour of the plants. 

If transplanting, or division of the 
plants, is necessary, this should be 
done in early summer, when growth is 
commencing, as they will then grow 
away freely, without feeling any ill- 
effects. As soon as planting b com- 
pleted, a good watering should be 
given, to settle the soil about the 
roots, and repeated at tnten'ab. 

T 3 
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Bamboos are particularly useful for 
sub-tropical bedding, and charming as 
isolatccl specimens on the fringe of the 
lawn, as well as for decorating the 
banks of lakes and streams. They are 
also excellent for growing in pots for 
the decoration of cool greenhouses, 
provided they are never allowed to 
want for water. Some of the best 
kinds are ArundinaHa auricoma 
(Banthusa Fortunei aurea), 4ft. ; 
A. Fortunei (Bambusa Fortunei varie- 
fata) (admirably adapted for planting 
in the front of the shrubbery, and also 


(Bambusa pumila) (suited Ibr the rock 
garden, or for planting in front of 
dwarf shrubs) arc all select species. 

Bambusa marmorea (B, Kan-chiHC) 
needs a very shelteied situation. 
B, tessellata (B, Ragamowshi) is very 
dense in growth, spreads rapidly, and 
is very hardy. B.palmata (B. Ku~ 
masasa)^ of dwarf habit, is useful for 
planting in the shade. B, pygmaa is 
the dwarfest Bamboo in cultivation, 
and useful for carpeting beds, for 
edgings, and for the wild garden ; it 
is even bright in winter. 



Fig. 182.— Arundinaria japonica (Bambusa Metake). 


for growing in pots for the conserva- 
tory, but it should be w'cll supplied 
with w'ater, otherwise the lower 
foliage assumes a rusty-brown colour, 
and eventually falls); A, jaf^nica 
(Bambusa Ji/efake) (Fig. 182) (in dry 
soils) ; A, Falc'oneri (Thamnocalamus 
Fakoneri) (an elegant species for 
sheltered spots) ; A, nitida (Bambusa 
ITan^si (a shade lover); A. Hindsii 
(Bambusa erecta); and A, Simoni 
(Bambusa Simoni)^ 15ft. 

A, Veitchii (Bambusa Veitchii)^ 
A, macrosperma (a pretty kind for 
planting in the shade), and A, pumila 


Phyllostachys aurea (Bambusa 
aurea, B, sterilis), 12ft. or 14ft., 
Golden Bamboo, has greenish-yeUow 
stems and narrow pale green leaves. 
P, nigra (Bambusa nigra)^ ofien 15ft., 
has blackish-coloured stems and small 
deep green leaves — a pleasant contrast. 
P. viridi^glaucescens (Bambusa viridi^ 
gkuccscens)^ about 15ft., is very effec- 
tive, and wears a cheerful appearance. 
Z’. Hmonis (Bambusa Henonis)^ the 
loveliest of the Phyllostachys^ has short 
bright green leaves; it flourishes in dry 
as well as in moist soils. P, Quilioi 
(Bambusa Jdazeli) and P, mitis are 
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elep^nt Bamboos, bat the latter is 
rawer tender. 

Bfrberis (including Mahonias). 
Useful, ornamental shrubs of free 
growth, even in poor soils. Those 
here mentioned arc amongst the 
showiest of spring shrubs, and all the 
flowers are some .sh.-nlt* of yellow. 
Darwini^ 4ft. to loft., flowers in quite 
a small state, and fills in well at the 
bottom, so that it forms a neat, s}*m- 
metric^ bush. As a hedge-plant it 
can be recommended : it bears the 
knife well. B. buxi folia {B. dutcis) 
in some positions is sub- 
evergreen. B. sti'nophylla 
(a hybrid between B. em- 
petrifolia and B» Danvini) 

IS a gem, but must ha\c 
plenty of room. B. empe- 
trifolia is better suited for 
the rock garden than ior 
the ordinary shrubbery. 

B. Wallkhiana (2?. fame- 
soni, B, Ilookeri ) ( Fig. 1 83), 

B. ilic/folia, and B» cofi<- 

f estiflora hakooida also 
cserve mention, as does 
B. netvosa (B. glumaceat 
Mahonia ji'lttmacfa), a um'- 
ful shrub for winter cfllci, 
and for the rock garden. 

B. repens {Mahonia re- 
pens)^ very serviceable for 
edging beds with ; B. 
Aquifolium {Mahonia 
Aqmfolia)t succeeding well 
in hungry' sods and under 
the drip of trees; B, A, 
fascicularis {Mahonia fas- 
cicularis)\ and B. nepaU 
emis (B. Bealei and Maho^ 
nia nepatensis) are all 
noteworthy. 


shrubs, or for a shady nook in the 
rock garden. B, tmpetriformis {Mm* 
ziesia empetriformis, Phyllodoce empt* 
trifomtis) and B, taxifolius {Memiesia 
carulca^ Phyllodoce ccrrulea) should 
also be grown in the rock garden. 
They have pur{dish flowers. 

Buddieia (2?. glohosa) (Orange 
Ball TriH.*), with its orange flowers, 
like miniature balls, arc produced with 
great freedom in June and July. No 
soil seems too poor for it. 

Brxrs. The best known of this 
genus U our native />. sempervirefts, a 




BRUCKENTHALIA SPI- Fjo, 

CULIFOLIA. A dwarf neat 
shrub, with pink l>ell- 
shaped flowers, stained with pur])lc 
at the base. It loves a moist }K*aty 
soil, and is suited to the rock garden. 

Bryanihus erectus (a hybrid 
between B. empetrifonnis and Rhodo* 
thamnus chamacistus). One of the 
most charming of dwarf Heathworts, 
for a peaty, well*drained soil, and shady 
site. The flowers are small, rose-pink, 
and-Kalmia-like. Useful as an edging 
to beds of dwarf-growing American 


183.— Bj rbkris Wallichiana. 

aseful, Ihindsome, and always cheerful- 
looking tree, thriving well under 
various conditions alike as regards soil 
and position. In clialky soils, how- 
ever, the most luxurious sriecimens are 
produced. A capital Wge-plant, 
which, used with di.*icretion in the 
.shrubbery' bolder, is efTectivc. A well- 
grown specimen is by no means out of 
place even on the outskirts of the lawn, 
and for planting under the drip of trees 
the Box Tree is specially adapted. 
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Cassandra calyculata {Andro- 
nuda calyculata^ Lyonia ccdvculata), 
A neat, low-growing, much-branched 
shrub, bearing a profusion of small, 
wax^-white flowers. Useful for plant- 
ing in masses on the banks of streams 
or by lake-sides. 

Cassinia fulvida {Diplopappus 
chrysophyllus), A stout bush of erect 
habit, with golden - yellow slender 
stems, small rich green leaves, covered 
with golden-yellow tomentum on the 
under-surfacc, and terminal panicles of 
white flowers, borne in autumn and 
continuing in good condition until the 
middle of November; a good seaside 
shrub, and valuable for autumn effect. 
C, l^tophylla and C, Vauvilliersii 
are well adapted for the rock garden, 
or for the Iront of the shrubbery. 

Castanopsis (Castanea) CHRYSO- 
fhvlla. a neat-growing shrub or 
small tree, loft., with narrow deep 
green leaves, covered with a golden 
)owder on the under-surface. A rich, 
oamy, well-drained soil suits it well. 

Cerasus Lauro-cerasus (Coni- 
mon Laurel). In its proper place this 
is valuable, and when grown in groups, 
and allowed freedom, is attractive 
when in flower. It is also useful for 
hedge planting, or as a shelter to 
tender shrubs. Being a gross feeder, 
it should not be too freely planted in 
the shrubbery border. The Caucasian 
and Colchic varieties are ornamental, 
easily grown, and conspicuous by 
reason of their handsome glossy green 
leaves. They are also hardier than 
the first - named. C. lusitanica 
{Prunus lusitanica), well known as 
the Portugal Laurel, is a fine shrub 
for ])lanting in pleasure-grounds. It 
may be grown as a standard as well as 
in Dush fonn. On account of its 
neat habit, it has been grown ex- 
tensively in pots for standing on 
terraces, in corridors. See. Although 
not showy, its dull white flowers are 
borne very freely in long, pendulous 
racemes. It requires a rich loamy 
soil, and copious supplies of water 
while growth is being made. 

Choisya ternata (Mexican 
Orange Flower). An exquisite shrub, 
with Hawthorn-scented flowers. It 
grows freely in ordinary garden soil if 
sweet and well-drained. Although 


hardy, it is as wdl to protect it from 
cold winds, especially m the North, 
while a sunny spot should be chosen 
for it to thoroughly ripen the wood. 
When pruning or thinning of the 
shoots IS necessary, this should be 
attended to as soon as the flowers are 
over. For forcing it is also valuable, 
as its flowers, when cut with long 
stems, are useful for many purposes. 

CiSTUSES (Rock Roses). Showy 
free-flowering shrubs, but unfortu- 
nately rather tender. In fact, only in 
dry and well-drained soils can their 
real beauty be displayed. Damp, 
cold, low-lying ground is fatal to 


/ . 



Fig. 184.— Cistus ladaniferus 
MACULATUS. 

them. Sloping sunny banks are 
necessary to promote thorough ripen- 
ing of the growth, without which a 
wealth of flowers is impossible. They 
are veiy- beautiful when In blossom, 
and succeed in maritime districts. 
The following are some of the best 
kinds : C. ntonspelicnsis, white ; ^ C. 
ladaniferus (Gum Cistus), 4ft., white; 
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and its spotted variety (macufaius) 
(Fis* 184); C. villosust lilac tinged 
with purple; C, corhariensis (a cross 
between C. salvifolius and C. populi^ 
folius) having flowers blotch^ with 
yellow in the centre; C. florentmus 
(lovely for the rock garden), white 
blotched with yellow; and 6*. lauri^ 
folius^ white. 

COTONEASTERS. S^e “ Bcity- 
Bearers." 

CratjEGIts Pyracantha. See 
“ Berry- Bearers.” 

Dabcecxa POLi folia (St. Dabeoc’s 
Heath). A dwarf shrub, well adapted 
for planting in masses in damp soils. 
It should be planted in the rock 
garden, also as an edging to beds of 
dwarf-growing shrubs. Of compact, 
bushy habit, and spreads rapidly. 
The flowers are crimskon and IktiI- 
shaped. Ordinary* soil suits this 
plant, but one composed largely ol 
peat and leaf-mould is best. 

Daphnes. Charming sweet-scented 
shrubs. Although they thrive well in 
ordinary soil, they give the l)cst results 
when planted in a moist, peaty soil, 
with which has been incorporated a 
quantity of leaf-mould. Good drainage 
is of importance. /?. Cneorum (Gar- 
land ‘Flower) is a good cari)ct -shrub, 
with neat foliage and fragrant ro.^- 
pink flowers, produced sometimes twice 
a year; it is a capital plant for the 
rock garden. D. Bhgayafin, which is 
of spreading habit, and rather slow in 
growth, carries in spring fragrant 
cream-white flowers. D. oleoides^ is 
another early-flowering kind, white, 
tinged with pink. D* Laureola 
(Spurge Laurel), 4ft., greenish-yellow, 
will grow in poor soils and under the 
drip of iree^ ; it hjves partial shade. 

Daphniphyllum glaucescens. 
A handsome shrub of compact habit, 
not unlike certain dwarf Rhododen- 
drons, that is not particular as regards 
soil, provided suitable drainage is se- 
cured. It has rich green leaves, crimson 
foot-stalks, and brownish-red bark. 

Eleagnus. These prefer a fairly 
rich and well-drained wil, and they 
also flourish in sandy soil w'hm many 
shrute merely exist. During the 
winter months, the variegated kinds in 
particular are very bright in the garden, 


and valuable either for placing as 
isolated specimens on the lawn, or for 
adding colour to the shrubbery ; they 
are also useful for covering walls, and are 
capital dry-weather shrubs, as they do 
not show ill effects from long drought. 
Their hardiness is beyond doubt, and 
if planted in a sunny position, the 
gold- and silver-leaved kinds produce 
pretty pictures. As the colour is con- 
stant, planters should use them freely ; 
in fact, the variety named E, fung^ 
aurea is almost equal in its colouring 
to some of the fine foliaged Codiseums 
(Crotons). 

Empetr^m NiGRiTKf (Crowbcrry). 
A little shrub of Ileath-likc ap^iearance, 
and delighting in moist, iH;aty soil and 
shady situations ; valuable for the mck 



Fig. 185.— Empktrum nigrum. 


garden, and as an edging to beds of 
dwarf shrubs. I'he pink flowers are 
borne in May, and are succeeded by 
small lound dark berries (Fig. 185). 

Ericas (Heaths). The colours of 
the flower vary from pure white, 
through pink and rose, to deep red. 
The>‘ are of simple culture in peatv soil, 
but grow and flower freely in loamv 
soil, provided lime is not present. A 
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yearly top-dressing of good leaf-mould 
IS very beneficial to the plants. Their 
value inThe rock garden, as well as for 
edgings to beds of permanent shrubs, 
is well known. With a careful selec- 
tion of varieties a display of blossom 
may be kept up for the greater part of 
the year. E. cinerea (iflt. high), 
pun^le, with the varieties alba^ rosea^ 
atropurpurea^ afrosan guinea^ pallida^ 
and coccinea, E, ciliaris, i8in., dee p 
pink or crimson ; £, Mackai (E. 
Mackaiana)^ dwarf, pink ; E* Teiralix^ 
pale pink; E, cornea (Winter Heath), 
iuk, and the white-flowered form alba^ 
oth useful either for edgings to beds 
or as undergrowth to such things as 
Azaleas ; E, stricta^ 5ft., reddish- 
purple ; E, lusitanica {E» codonodes\ 
white, touched with pink ; E, medi- 
terranea^ pink, and E. m, hybrida^ 
pink (this kind is not planted half so 
freely as its merits entitle it); and 
E, vagans (Cornish Heath), pinkish- 
white, with its varieties alba^ rubra^ 
and grandijloray embrace about the 
best kinds. Hammondiy cupreay 
Alportiy coccinea, roseay Foxiiy Searleiy 
alhay and lanulosay are other good 
varieties. 

Eriobotkya jai*onica (MespUus 
japt-nica), A handsome shrub, with 
enormous deep green leaves, white 
flowers, and under glass the pale 
orange fruits are freely borne. It is a 
useful and an ornamental \rall-shrub. 

Escallonias are referred to under 
** Wall Shrubs and Climbers ” ; but 
E, Philippiana does not need this 
rotection. The long pendulous 
ranches are clothed vrith narrow, pale 
green leaves, and in June and July 
with numbers of tiny white flowers. 
J?. sanguineay E, punctata, and 
£, exoniensis are all good. 

Eucalyptus. Of this genus only 
E, Gunni is hardy, and even this can 
only be . planted in the warmer 
counties. 

Eurybia. See Olearia. 

Fabiana imbricata (False Heath) 
is hardy only in sheltered spots in the 
open air North of London. It is of 
somewhat similar habit to the well- 
known Heather, and in June bears 
pure white tubular-shapd flowers, 
which last in condition for several 
weeks. Ordinary soil will suit it, 


especially if a little peat and leaf- 
mould is incorporated with it. Copious 
supplies of water should be given 
during growth. 

Gaultheria. See “ Berry-Bearers.** 

Griselinia ltttobalis, planted in 
rich, well-drained soil, and a sunny 
spot, is qjuite hardy in the South and 
West of England ; has rounded thick 
pale green foliage, and is a good sea- 
coast shrub. 

Helianthemums (Sun Roses). 
Charming plants of dwarf habit, well 
adapted for the rock garden and as 
margins to beds of dwarf, growing 
shrubs. A bank sloping to the south 
suits them admirably, as they only 
flower freely when exposed to the sun. 
They succeed in ordinary soil, which, 
must, however, be W'ell drained, a cold, 
stiff, heavy soil being the most unsuit- 
able for them. //. formosum, 4ft., 
yellow, spotted with black ; H, Liban^ 
otiSy yellow; //. polifolium, white; 
JI, ocymoides (JE a/garvense), 2ft., the 
clear yellow spotted with purple ; and 
JI, vulgare, with its beautiful varieties 
(single and semi-double) vaiying from 
white to yellow and orange, and from 
red to deep crimson, all merit atten- 
tion. 

Hymen ANTH ERA crassifolia. 

See “Berry-Bearers.** 

Hypericum Hookerianum (Jl.ob- 
lonpfolium) has deep green leaves, 
ana m August clusters of buttercup- 
yellow flowers. Well suited for 
Rouping on the turf. 

Ilex Aquifolium (Holly) is a 
splendid evergreen, and indistiensable 
in ornamental planting. Although it 
flourishes in the shade, it is perhaps the 
finest evergreen for planting as isolated 
specimens in the park, on the out- 
skirts of the lawn, or in any position 
with full exposure. As a hedge- 
plant, its value is beyond question, 
and in this position it forms a dense, 
impenetrable, and ornamental break- 
wrind. Holly is easily accommodated, 
and grow’s freely in all soils unless the 
position is a damp and boggy one. 
Groups of Hollies, with a few spring- 
flowering trees intermixed, such as 
Almonds, Peaches, Hawthorns, &c., 
produce a telling ^ect in March and 
April. The autumn and winter effect, 
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when the Holly is carrying its wealth 
of cheerful coloured berries, is equally 
effective. 

HoUies are best transplanted out 
between early autumn and late spring 
(preferably the former), provided the 
ground is in a suitable condition to 
receive them. Moist weather should he 
chosen for the purpose, and care 
should be exercised in lifting them to 
have a good ball of soil to the roots, 
and if the weather is dry, to water 
freely overhead and at the roots imme- 
diately after planting; if the atmo- 
sphere should continue dry, and strong 
winds prevail, the plants should be 
watered overhead every other day or 
so. 

By frequently transplanting Hollies 
in a young state they ‘are encouraged 
to make Targe quantities of tibrous 
roots, which are of great value in after 
years. Hollies can be propagated 
by seeds, cuttings, layerings, budding, 
and grafting. The type is raised 
from seed, which should be gathered 
as soon as ripe, and mixed with 
sand, placed in a heap, and kept 
there until spring or the following 
autumn. The heap should be turned 
over every fourth or fifth week, and at 
the sowing time the seed should be 
separated from the sand, and sown 
cither 4 n slightly-raised beds 4ft. broad, 
or in drills, and covered with fine soil. 
In about two years from the time of 
sowing, the seedlings will be large 
enough for transplanting in nursery 
rows. 

The variegated forms are generally 
increased) by budding in summer, and 
by grafting in spring ; but this method 
is not altogether necessary, or even 
advisable, as cuttings root freely if 
young, well-ripened pieces of the 
current year’s growth are taken ofi' in 
August and inserted in a sandy lied on 
a sheltered border, and covered with 
handlights or frames. They should be 
kept moist, very little air admitted, 
and, of course, shaded from the sun 
until roots have been emitted. The 
weeping varieties are worked on the 
green-leaved form. In addition to 
those referred to at page 287, the 
foUowing represent the cream of the 
various groups. 

In the Green-Leaved section the 
following may be named : /. dipyrena, 
/• crenata, /. lati/olia (with Magnolia- 


like foliage), /. comuta. and a host of 
forms belonging to /. Aquifolium 
are nigresem^i^ ferox (Hedgehog 
Holly), recurva (fortuoio)^ latispinn^ 
Hodgimi, atrtnnrens^ plaiyphyUa^ 
Hendersoni^ and dannington^sis. 

Of Golden- Leaved kinds : aurta 
regina (Golden Queen), Golden King, 
Madame Briot, Cookii, IVaietiafta 
{aurea pumila and Waterer’s Dwarf 
Golden), and jlavesccns (Moonlight) 
may be named. 

In the Silver-Leaved section good 
forms are: Argirnivti mrJio^jhuta (alko* 
picta) (popularly called Silver Milk- 
maid), firdx argentca (Silver Hedge- 
hog 1 lolly), argentca etegantissima^ 
argentea marghuUa (a/bo marginatah 
hands 7 vorthensis argentea^ and argentea 
regina (Silver Queen) arc of merit. 

Kalmia. Dwarf-growing shrubs, 
generally supposed to require peaty 
soil ; but it has been proved that these 
shrubs arc a success when grown in 
loam, esiKvinlly if a (}uanlity of leaf- 
mould has been incorporated with it ; 
soil containing lime and chalk is 
injurious to them. Kalinias are 
well adapted for forcing into blossom 
in winter and early soring. l*or this 
purpose plants may be potted up in 
the autumn and taken into heat in 
batches according to the requirements 
of the place. After floweiing, they 
should {)e placed in a gentle heat to 
encourage new growths, and the 
svringc used ftcely. Later on they 
should be hardened off and planted 
out on a warm sunny border to ripen 
the wood prcqierly. 

A' glauea (Swamp Laurel), i8in. to 
2ft., IS a useful front-line planf in the 
shrubliery, and liears blight jiink 
flowers. K. latifulia (American 
Mountain Laurel) (Fig. 186) is one 
of the linest dwarf dowering shrubs ; 
it has broad shining green leaves 
and pale rose flowers. 

Laurus nobii.is (Sweet Bav) may 
l>e grown either an a pyramid or a 
standard; it delights in rich soil, and 
requires good drainage, aa it soon 
wears a sickly apfiearance if water 
lodges about the roots. A potion 
screened from cast winds is advisable. 
It is a fine tree for growing in pots 
and tubs for placing in vestibmes, 
halls, and cool conser^’atories in 
winter. 
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Ledums. Attractive shrubs of neat Leiopryllum buxifolium (L. 
growth, and as they flower early are serpyllifolium, L. thymifoUum, Am^ 

valuable for both forcing and room- mwsine buxifolm,I^dumbtixifolium), 

deraration daring winter. Although This delightful little Sand Myrtle grows 

they succeed in loamy soil, th^ give about loin, high, is of compact habit, 

the best resultsf when planted in one with Box-like leaves, small white 

mixed with peat and leaf-mould, flowers, and the unopened buds rose* 

Water should oe given liberally while pink. A sandy peat soil suits it best. It 

growth is being made. Several kinds is serviceable for edgings to beds of 



Fig. i86.^Kalmia latjfolia. 


are available, but it is only necessary dwarf American shrubs, as well as for 
here to mention paiustre^ latifolium the rock garden. 

2 ^brador Tree), and glandulo^m. 

. palustrt (Marsh Ledum) is the kind Leucothoes. Althodgh these 
most genmuly met with ; it is about shrubs have a prefenmce for damp, 

2Ct. high, with small, narrow, aromatic peaty soil, they flourish in good loam, 

leaves, rusty beneath, and clusters of provided it is fiee from lime. All 

Kosemary-like white flowers. the Leucothoes are very satisfactory 
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planted on the margins of lakes and 
streams. Z. axillaris [Andromeda 
axillaris)^ L. Davisue^ Z. racemosa 
(Z. spicala, Andromeda spiceda), Z. 
rtcurva [Andromeda recuna)^ and Z. 
Catesbxi [Andromeda CeUeshxi) are the 
principal species, all of which have 
white flowers, ^ave recun a^ in which 
they are pink. Except Z. racemosa 
(4ft. to loit.) these shrubs are from aft. 
to 3ft. high. 

Ligustruns (Privets) are repre- 
sented in many gardens only by 
Z. ovalifolium (oval-leaved) and its 
golden-leaved form. The first-named 
is useful for hedges on account of its 
quick growth, but, owing to its hungry 
roots, soon exhausts the soil, and for 
this reason should not be planted too 
freely, especially in the >icinity of the 
kitchen garden. Z. 0. foliis aureis 
(Z. caltfomicum aureum) is a showy, 
useful, and popular yellow-leaved 
Privet, adapted for town gardens, 
window boxes, and for winter bedding. 
The colouring of the foliage is con- 
stant, particularly when grown in 
partid shade. It thrives well in dry 
soils, and is improved by hard pruning. 
Z. japonicum (Z. macrophyllum^ Z. 
Roxburghii^ Z. Kellermannit L. 
syringxjiorum)^ Z. coriacenm (/.. 
lucidum cop'iaceum)^ Z. lucidum [L, 
magnolixfolhtm^ Z. sinense latifoliitm 
rohustum)y Z. Quihoui (Z. u rocky • 
stoLchiupn), and Z. sinense (Z. chinense^ 
Z. Foriunei) should not be omitted 
from a list of attractive free-flowering 
shrubs. L, sinense is noteworthy as 
having small round dark berries hanging 
on the bushes .for the greater part of 
the winter. They average from Oft. 
to 10ft. high, the last s|)ecies, how- 
ever, being taller. 

Olearias. O. Jlnastii (Daisy 
Bush), 5fi., has small* Box-like leaves 
and pure white, sweet-scented. Daisy- 
like flowers in July and August. O, 
GunnianOt though not as hardy as the 
first-named, will, nevertheless, thrive 
if provided with a sheltered spot. 

OSMANTHUS. The Osmanthuses 
are cultivated principally for their 
handsome Holly-like foliage, but their 
clusters of small white and cream- 
white flowers are deliciously scented, 
and borne in the axils of the leaves 
very freely on good-sized plants in 
■autumn. The soil should be rich and 


well drained, and they should be 
planted in a position shielded from 
east winds, rhey are well adapted 
for planting as isolated specimens on 
the lawn, for mwing m pots for 
placing on balconies, in vestibules, 
halls, &c., winter biding, or for 
window boxes, the best for this pu^ose 
being purpureus* Numerous varieties 
are now in commerce, diflfering from 
the type in the size, form, and colour 
of the leaf. 

Although the Osmanthuses grow on 
their own roots, they may be worked 
on stocks of the Common Privet in 
spring, and placed in warm, close cases 
until a union has been formed, and 
then removed to cooler quarters and 
grown on until the following spring, 
at which time they will Xte nice-sized 
plants for transferring to the open 
ground. 

OZOTHAMNUS ROSMARINIFOLIUS 
(Snow Flower). A shrub (8ft.) with 
small white Daisy-like flowers. It 
thrives in ordinary soil, but prefers 
one composed of peat, loam, and leaf- 
mould in e(]ual proportions. The 
drainage should be good. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not hardy all over the 
British Isles. 

Pernettvas. See ** Bcrr>'-Bearers.*’ 

Phxlesja iti’xiFoLiA, 4ft., is slow in 
growth, and quite at home ai the 
lock garden. In very cold localities 
it should not be grown outside. It 
has Lapageria-likc flowers. 

PHii.i.YKEA. A meful group of 
harrly shrubs, and with the exception 
oi decora, referred to under “Berry- 
Bearers," all have small leaves, mostly 
of a deep green colour. They are 
riM means diificult to accommodate, 
:ind there are few positions in which 
they will not thrive. They arc well 
adapted lor planting under the shade 
and diip of trees. P, angustifolia 
makes a nice lawn shrub; P, media 
(p. variahilis media), useful for plant- 
ing in exposed situations ; and P. decora 
[P, Vilmuriniana, P. lauri/olia) 
bears small fragrant flowers, followed 
by black berries. Height 8ft. to loflt, 

PHLoMr. FRUTicosA (Jerusalem 
Sage). This succeeds admirably in 
gravelly soils and on dry banks. It 
has deep green wrinklecf leaves, rich 
yellow flowers, and is about 3ft. 
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Phyllostachys. See Bamboos. 

PiBRis. Decorative hardy shrubs, 
generally planted in peaty soil, but 
thriving in > rich well-drained loam, to 
which has been added a quantity of 
leaf-mould. Like the rest of the 
Ertcaceat they have a great dislike to 
lime. They delight in being kept 
moist at the roots, and during tne 
growing season (especially in dry 
weather) should be occasionally 
watered overhead. Being surface- 
rooting plants an annual top-dressing 
of vegetable matter not only tends to 
keep the roots cool but increases the 
vigour of the plants. P. floribunda 
(Andromeda floribunda) foims its buds 
in winter, but does not expand them 
until the end of March. It is also 
useful for forcing. P. japonica (Andro^ 
meda japonica') and P, formosa 
(Andromeda fonnosa) are pretty species. 
The hrst two are usually small shrubs, 
and the last a tall grower. 

PiPi'ANTHUS. P. nepalensis (Bap- 
tism nepalensiSf Anagyris nepalensis^ 
Thermopsis labumiYolia) bears a 
wealth of pale yellow pea-shaped 
flowers in early summer in the open 
air in this country. It is apt to suffer 
from cold winds and hard frosts ; there- 
fore, it should be grown against a wall 
in districts north of London. Height 
8ft. to loft. 

Poi.VGALA chamasbuxus (Chamce- 
huxus a/pestris). Showy dwarf 
shrubs, delighting in a moist, peaty 
soil, and useful for either the rock 
garden or as an edging to beds or 
borders of dwarf shrubs. Fragrant 
cream-coloured flowers, tipped with 
purple. 

Quercus. Evergreen Oaks, 
especially Q. Ilex, are splendid trees 
for pleasure-grounds, as well as for 
standing as isolated specimens on 
lawns. They vary much in habit and 
height. They are not so free in growth 
as the majority of the deciduous sorts, 
and as they are rather sparsely fur- 
nished with fibrous roots, great care 
should be taken in transplanting 
them, always securing, if possible, a 
good ball of earth to the roots. Q, 
Ballota (Q, cyclophylla^ Q. lUx 
Ballota)^ (). coccifera (Q, iermestana), 
Q. cuspidata^ Q, suber (Cork Oak), 
Q, Tumeri (weU adapted for avenue 


planting), Q. Ilex and its varieties, and 

Q, densiflora (Q. echinacea) are worth 
growing. The last-named requires 
protection from biting winds. 

Rhaphiolepis. See page 288. 

Rhododendrons are excedingly 
beautiful flowering and foliage shrubs, 
and happy in loam as well as in peat. 
The flowers are varied in colour and 
often sweet-scented. The foli^e, too, 
affords pleasing variety with its light 
and deep green, bronze, purple, and 
even variegated forms. With a careful 
selection of kinds a brilliant display of 
blossom may be maintained from the 
end of February until the latter part of 
June, and in some seasons till nearly 
the end of July. The flowers of the 
early-blossoming sorts are sometimes 
damaged by spring frosts, and east 
and north-east winds are injurious. 
As soon as the flowers are over, the 
seed-vessels should be picked off, 
unless seed is wanted. 

Kiiododendrons should have a sur- 
face-dressing of leaf-mould in spring, 
and copious supplies of water at the 
roots during dry weather will be of im- 
mense benefit to them. The best effects 
are produced when planted in masses 
according to the colours of the flowers, 
care being taken to allow sufficient 
room, so that the characters of each 
sort can be displayed to advantage. 

Of the Himalayan species, the best 
are : R, Thomsom\ R. campanu/afumt 
R* fulgens, R, niveum^ R. ciliatum, 

R. campylocarpum^ and R, glaucum. 

Other species are: R. maximum^ 

R. catawbiense^ R. califomicum^ 
R, Smimowi, R» ponticum (better 
adapted for the woodland than the 
garden), R, ferrugineum (useful for 
edgings to beds and borders, or for 
the rockery)., R. flairococcineum^ R.fl 
myrtifoliumy and R,f, variegatum. 

Of all the dwarf-growing Rhodo- 
dendrons, R, racemosum is pre- 
eminent, and particularly useful for the 
rock gaiden. The leathery leaves are 
small, deep green above, and glaucous 
beneath. The smaD flowers are pink, 
and the unopened buds are bright 
rose-pink. R. Portunei, flowers, pro- 
duced in dense trusses, 'are white 
suffused with delicate pink. The 
leai'es are quite smooth and of a 
beautiful glaucous grey ; has been 
crossed with some of the Himalayan 
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species, as well as with some of the 
nner hardy varieties, with the result 
that the Fortunei hybrids are amon[:st 
the most handsome of outdoor Rhodo- 
dendrons. 

Other choice hybrids and crosses are : 
Afangiesti {R. 'Aucklandi x album 
elegans)^ preacox {R, ciliatum x 
dauricum)^ Wilsoni {R. ciliatum x 
glaucum) (is intci mediate in character 
between its parents), krti'cnsc (A*. 
Griffithianum x liaakeri) <Ki{;. 187), 
nobleanum {R, caucaiicum x nrbo» 
reu?n)t and Cunnin^'ham's White (A*. 
maximum % R.iomessum)* h'orotner 
kinds the reader is referred to cata- 
lo£:ues of nurscr\*mcn making a 
speciality of these shrubs, like Walcrer, 
Veitch, and Jackman. 


a8s 

Cuttinj^s of the current season's well- 
ripened shoots emit roots if taken off 
in August and September, dibbled in 
light soil, and made quite firm at the 
base. They should be placed in a 
warm, moist, close case, and shaded 
from the sun. 

Layering is an excellent method, 
but not always convenient. Autumn 
is the l)est time lor this pur^iose, and 
if treated in exactly the same way as 
the Rose, and the soil kept damp, 
roots will be emitted freely. 

drafting i^ the method by which the 
hybrids arc largely increased, and 
sathUc-grafiing is the best, although 
not the easiest system, but whip, or 
tongue, grafting is practised with much 
success. This operation is best con- 
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I"IG. 1S7.— Rhododmndrox kkwmnsk. 


Rhodoilcndrons arc readily incrc.ased 
by seeds (in the case of s{>ccies), 
cuttings, layers, and grafting. For 
the seeds, w'hich should be sown soon 
after they are gathered, a peaty, well- 
drained soil is advisable, and shallow 
pans or boxes are prefeiable to decider 
ones, and these should be placed in a 
warm greenhouse to assist vegetation. 
Such sorts as A. ponticum, R, maxi* 
mum, &c., germinate readily if sown 
in frames in the open ground. The 
seed being very fine, care should be 
taken not to cover it too deeply, and a 
fine-rosed water-pot should be used 
for watering. When large enough, the 
seedlings should be pricked off into 
boxes, Ac., and in due time transferred 
io nurseiy rows in the outdoor garden. 


iurted t)ctw'ccn autumn and March. 
I iu: scions should be about the same 
tfiickncss as the stocks, but never 
t fucker, and when securely tied and a 
little mastic {daced over the tying 
material, remove to a close case, where 
a trmjM;rature is maintained of from 
Gcxleg. to 7odeg., and shaded from the 
sun. After a little growth has been 
made, a chink of air should be 
admitted, and, later on, the plants 
hardened off, and a neat stake placed 
against each one to prevent it from 
being knocked off. The following 
season the plants will be fit for plant- 
ing outside. The stocks most in 
demand for grafting are R, ponticum 
and A. catawbiense, but any thoroughly 
hardy sort answers well. Some 
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operaton take the stocks (which 
should be healthy two-year-old seed- 
lings) out of nuiseiy rows at grafting- 
time and, after the^ are worked, lay 
them in l^xes of sou in heat ; but the 
best results are obtained when th^ 
have been previously established in 
pots. Stocks for autumn working 
should be potted up in spring. 

Rosmarinus officinalis (Frag- 
rant Rosemary) is very familiar, and 
when planted in very moist soil and a 
sunny aspect produ^s an abundance 
of small soft blue flowers. It also 
grows freely and flowers well on diy 
banks. 2ft. to 4ft. 


Ruscus (Butcher's Brooms). These 
are useful shrubs for undergrowth. 
They succeed in ordinary soil, and 
R. acuUatuSy ift. to 2ft., forms quite 
a car{)et of deep green leafage, it is 
referred to under “Berry-Bearers.” 


Skimmias. See “ Berry-Bearers.” 

Tamarix. T, gallica, 12ft., suc- 
ceeds admirably on sandy banks, and 
by the sea-coast. It bears rose-pink 
flowers in August; 

Ulex (Furze, or Gorse). For 
planting in masses in pleasure-grounds 
and embellishing dry, gravelly banks 
and similar places, Ulex europaus and 
the dwarf U, nanus are too well 
known to need description. 

Vaccinium Vitis-IdwEA (Mount 
Ida Whorllebeny) forms a neat carpet, 
dense in growth, and rarely exceeds 
loin, in height. It has small, deep 
glossy green, Box-like leaves, and in 
April and May bears drooping, 
terminal racemes of pale pink bell- 
shaped flowers. It is very effective in 
September, when laden with bright 
red berries, which are often employed 
for culinary' purposes. 

Veronica. Neat-growing shrubs. 
Not particular as regards soil, so long 
as it is well-drained, a water-logged 
condition being the least satisfactory ; 
they succeed well near the sea. Those 
here mentioned are some of the best 
sorts for general planting. K Thi- 
versii (is useful for winter bedding 
and weU adapted for window-boxes), 
huxifoUa (with Box-like leaves), /igwr- 
iri/oltd, pinguifoUa^ giaucihceermea, 


amplexicaulist saUcifoUa^ Blue Gem, 
Purple Queen, La Seduisante, and 
White Star, are excellent sorts. 

Viburnum Tinus (Laurustinus), a 
valuable shrub, 6ft. to 8ft., flowering 
from mid-winter until April out of 
doors in ordinary soil. It is also useful 
for growing in pots for the conservatory 
or as a room plant. There are seva^ 
varieties, the best for forcing being 
FrcOfelu 

Vinca (Periwinkle). Low-growing 
shrubs, serviceable for planting on 
rockeries, dry banks, or rambling over 
old tree-stumps, and as they succeed 
in poor soils and under the drip of 
tall trees, their value is considerably 
enhanced. V. major has deep blue 
flowers, and FI minor has varieties 
differing as to flower and leaf. Propa- 
gated by division or by cuttings. 

Yucca. These delight in a fairly 
rich, moist, and well-drained soil, and 
those named produce charming effects 
planted either singly or in groups on 
the lawn. They are also well adapted 
for planting on or near the rockery, on 
sloping mounds, and look well in the 
centre of beds, with dwarf shrubs 
or suitable bedding plants grouped 
round them. Yuccas have few equals 
for winter bedding, and for filling 
vases for decorative purposes during 
winter. F. recurvifolia, F. gloriosa 
(Adam’s Needle), F. Jilantentosa 
(Silk (jrass), F. f, jlaccida^ and 
F. angustifolia are sufficient for most 
gardens. All points considered, how- 
ever, F. recun'ifoUa is the most 
elegant of all the hardy Yuccas. They 
may be increased by root-cuttings. 
Cut the thick fleshy roots into pieces, 
plant in sandy soil, and place in gentle 
heat. The soil must be kept moist, 
but not too wet, or the roots will rot. 
When the young plants have made a 
few leaves, they snould be potted into 
small pots, later on removea to cooler 
quarters, and when large enough 
planted outside. The caulescent kinds 
may be propagated by division of the 
stems, each piece having an eye, and 
treated as recommended above. Seed 
rarely comes to perfection in this 
country, but if imported seed is sown 
in light soil in boxes or pans, and stood 
in a genial heat, it will germinate 
freely. 
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Berry- Bearers. 


Evergreen. Some of the Berry-bearers are attractive by reason 
of their handsome evergreen foliage, which gives them additional 
beauty. The following in this section are desirable : 


Arbutus Unedo (Strawbeny IVee) 
must be assigned a sheltered position, 
when its white bell-shaped flowers and 
red strawbeny-like nuits will be 
home simultaneously. 

Aucuba JAPONICA. This is dioecious, 
and therefore it is necessary to have a 
few male plants in the vicinity of the 
females. The leaves are Laurcl-like. 

Azara microphylla. a hand- 
some shrub, xoft., with arching shoots, 
well clad with small deep green glossy 
leaves, small fragrant flowers, followed 
by orange-coloured berries. Delights 
in a fairly rich soil. 

Berberis. Of this genus two 
species are noteworthy, one, B* AquU 
folium {Mahonia Aquifolia), with 
blue-black berries, ana in winter 
purplish-bronze foliage; it forms a 
good undergrowth. The other is B» 
IVallichiana, a distinct species, with 
purple benies. 


give the best results the plants should 
be divided every third or fourth year. 

Hrdera ARitoREA (Tree Ivies). 
For the rock garden, as pot shrubs for 
vestibules, rooms, &c., and winter 
bedding, these are excellent, as well as 
for planting in groups or singly on 
the fringe of the lawn, when Gahonia 
vandicans, Lilies, and many other 
bulbous subjects may be grown 
between them with effect. The l)est 
varieties are eUgantissma and fruclu* 
luteo. 

Hymknanthkra crassifoi.i a, 4ft., 
is a beautiful subject for a sheltered 
spot ; the Ixjrrics are pure white. 

Ilex (Holly). The king of berried 
subjects. With the exception of wet 
or iMiggy soils these plants will thrive 
in almost any soil or position; while 
they may lie grown either as pyramids 
or as standards. All the varieties here 
enumerated are good : Gnen-leaifed’^ 


Cotoneaster. C. micwphylla is 
the best-know'n species; it has pale 
pink' flowers, and blight red lierries in 
w-inter. Its variety glacialis (C. con^ 
gesta) is dwarfer than the tyfie, and 
quite as showy. C\ huxi/olia, as its 
name suggests, has Box -like foliage; 
its white flow'ers are borne in spring, 
and these are followed by richly- 
coloured berries. C, rotundifolm^ 
5 ft., has ficrsibtent bright berries, 
which in some seasons are retained 
until early spring. C, thymifolia is a 
dwarf species, suited to the rockeiv, 
pinkish-white as to flower, and brignt | 
as to fruit. 



T T 


Crataegus pyracantha is one of 
the finest berry-bearers, the clusters of 
scarlet fruits being borne freely in 
either a south or a north-east site. 
There is also a variety crenulata^ with 
yellow berries. 

Gaultheria procumbens. One 
of the best caipet or dwarf-growing 
evergreens, witn small white bell- 
shaped flowers, bright red berries, and 
in autumn dvk brown foliage. To 


Fig. 188.--H0LLY Silver 
Milkmaid. 

balfaricot uUatum^ hurifolta, camels 
liafolia^ Shepherdi, HoaginsU pkOy- 
phylla scotica^ fructu4utio (yell^ 
fruits). VafiegaUd-^urea fnarginaia, 
au, purniia, arfetUia marginata, 
ar. pendula^ lueida, pendula* trieoiar, 
and Silver Milkmaid (Fig. i 88 ). 
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Pernettya mucronata (Prickly 
Heath). Tlie varieties of this are 
channing subjects, delighting in a well 
drained, moist, peaty soil and sunny 
position; they may also be g^rown in 
pots for rooms and conservatories. The 
TOst varieties are : alba^ white, shaded 
with blush ; camea liUicina^ pinkish 
lilac ; coccinea^ scarlet ; macrocarpa^ 
deep crimson ; nig»'a major^ ap- 
proaching black ; and rosea purpurea^ 
rose and purple. 

Phillyrka decora (P. Vilmor- 
iniana) has white hawthorn-scented 
flowers and black berries; it is of 
dwarf, spreading habit, useful for 
forcing for early spring. 

Rhaphiolepis japonica { R , 
ervata). An attractive medium-sized 


shrub, with ovate leaves, fiagran 
white strawbeny-like flowers, anc 
round black frmts. Useful also fbi 
forcing. 

Ruscus ACULEATUS (Butcher’. 
Broom). A dwarf-growing native 
shrub, with small deep green slun^ 
leaves, and in winter bright rec 
berries. 

Skimmias. These make beautifu 
pot shrubs, but are readily grown ir 
Deds, where their beautiful white, 
fragrant flowers and bright red berriei 
are appreciated. The latter are 
retained in some seasons for as mucl; 
as two years, birds being their greatest 
enemies. S* Foremani^ S. Fortunet, 
and S. japonica are the best-knowr 
species. 


Deciduous. This is a delightful class, and cannot he dis- 
pensed with. The following are desirable: 


Berber] s. Of these B, sinensis 
thrives well in poor soils, and bears 
richly-colourcd berries. /?. arisiaia has 
brownish-red bark and red berries. 

B, vulgaris oipertnat B, foliis^ 
purpureus^ B, canadensis^ Ji, macros 
carpa^ B, virescens^ and B, lycium 
should all be included. 

Cklastrus ARTICULATUS. A fine 
subject for a sunny w'all, the red berries 
in winter being very decorative. 

CoTONEASTER. A numlxir ot 
species in this genus are worthy of a 
place ; they vary as to fruit colour 
from bright red in the case of C, 
Simonsi, C, frigida, and C\ hacillaris^ 
to almost black in the case of C. 
Nummularia. Dwarf kinds are C. 
affinis and C, horizontalis ; the latter 
being a fine rockery subject, but re- 
quiring room to develop ; the foliage is 
attractive in autumn. 

Crat^gus (the Thoms). These 
are charming when in flower, and 
showy in autumn, when laden with 
richly-coloured fruits. CrMJ-^//i(the 
Cockspur Thom), C, C.-g, ovalifoUa, 
and C, prunifolia^ are all very nand- 
some. The brightly-coloured berries 
remain on the trees’ until mid- winter, 
while the foliage assumes in autumn 
rich ^shades of crimson. C. tana- 
ceti/olia has yellowish-green fruits ; 

C. Azarotus, orange-red berries; C 


Aronia^ large yellow fruits, and grows 
freely in sandy soil ; C, coccinca carries 
red berries ; Carrieri bears orange- 
red fruits w'hich remain on the tree 
longer than is the case with most 
Thoms. 

Daphne mezereum. A well- 
known old inhabitant of gardens, witl 
red or orange berries. 

ELiEAGNUS. Of this’ genus the 
most noteworthy species as berry- 
bearers are : E, longipes^ with oblong 
fruits, white-dotted, and doing best ir 
a sandy soil; E, angustifoliay with 
pale yellow flowers and silvered fruits : 
E. argentea, with silvery leaves, frag- 
rant yellowish flowers, and pretty 
globular fruits ; and E, kortensis, 
another yellow-flowered kind, and one 
suited to dry soils. 

Euonymus (Spindle Trees). Many 
species are ornamental in the duL 
se^on of the year, when thel 
brilliant coloured se^-vessels are 
hanring on the wiry twrigs. The bes' 
kinds are E. IcUifoUus, which has, iz 
addition to its showy capsules, purplish- 
red foliage in autumn; E, europeeu. 
atropurpureuSy with dark purple 
foliage ; and the ydlow blotchec 
E, aucubafolius, 

Hippophas rh^noides (Sea 
Buckthorn). A oeautiful shrub. 
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t^ving in a dry toil, but Tery dice- 
thre when planted on the margin of a 
pond or a lake. The berries are 
orange-coloured, and retained for a 
long period. 

Lycium suitopjcuM. A rapid 
climber, with pleasing red fruits; it 
likes a free, opm soil. 

Pyrus. P. Aria (White Beam) 
with its showy scarlet fruits is a good 
shrub for expos^ places. It has two 
good varieties in lutcscfnsznd undu^ 
taia» Pn Aucuparia (Mountain Ash) 
needs no recommenslation, but its 
vellow-fruited variety is not so wll 
known. Then there are P. Sorbus 
{Service Tree), P* intermedia^ and one 
or two others. The Mountain Asii is 
a good town plant. 

Rosa. R. rugosa (Japanese Roses), 
with its purple flowers and deep-reil 
fruits, is most attractive, and .should 
always be represented. Other attrac- 
tively-fruited kinds are R. macrophytla^ 
R, tomentosa subglohosa^ R. cinna- 
momea, R. lucida, R. cartdiniana^ 
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A. kams^duaioMa^ R, pisocarfa, and 
A. spinosissima, already descrioed and 
illustrated, 

Saicbitcus racbmosus is an Elder 
with richly-coloured scarlet fruits: it 
likes a cool moist soil. 

Symhioricarpos racbmosus 
(S nowl)erry). This spwies is well 
known, and its pure white berries are 
eflective; but it is a rampant grower. 
S, //eperi is dwarfer, ana has smaller 
fruits of the same colour. 

Viburnum. K Oputus (Guelder 
Rose) is attractive alike for its 
autumnal tints and its bright red 
berries. Then there lue f'. cassinoides 
udth rose-coloured : and /' tantanoides 
with black; and l\ dentatum^ 81\., 
with bright blue berries. I", lantn^ 
ntiides likes a moist soil ; and V, 
Opnlus makes a good hedgerow 
subject. 

VlTIS RKTKROPHVt.I.A HUMULI- 
FOLIA. A very distinct kind, with rich 
peacock-blue fruits. 


Wall Shrubs and Climbers. 


DKCtDOOUS. The following is 

Aciimdia Kolomikta. A 
vigorous climber, conspicuous for the 
rich colouring of its leaves in Septem- 
ber. It is well adapted for covering 
arbours, trellises, Ac., and succeed.** 
best in a light rich soil. 

Aristoujchia Sifho. A curious, 
vigorous climber, retjuiniig plenty of 
head-room ; its large overlapping heart- 
shaped leaves are extremely ornamental, 
whue its yellowish pi|)e-like flowers, 
.streaked with purple, are distinct. For 
hiding unsightly objects, covering old 
ruins, arches, &c., it is well adapt^. 

BiGNONiA caprrolata succeeds 
admirably on a warm wall, and if 
planted in rich soil with good drainage, 
Its reddish-yellow tubular • sha|M 
flowers are borne liberally. 

Chimonanthus FRAGRAJfS. When 
planted in rich moist soil, and pruned 
at t^ proper time, this shrub flowers 
with delightful freedom, and occasionally 
ripens seras. 

Clematis. These are better 
adapted for rambling over old tree- 


a good selection in this section : 

stumps, verandahs, jicrgolas, trellises, 
and arches than for walls. Notwith- 
standing that they lost* value wnen 
trained against wails, they arc never- 
theless eflective. 

C, montana is one of the most 
t>eau(iful of white siiring-floweriiig 
clinil>ers, but wants a large space to 
de%vlop. The varieties belonging to 
the Patens group are hardy in most 
situations, but snould not be planted 
on an eastern .wall. The following is 
a selection of the best varieties : L^y 
Alice Neville, Miss Bateman, Lord 
Derby. Miss Crawshay, Edith Jackman, 
The Queen, Albeit Victor, Lord 
Londe3x>roi^h, Fair Rosamorid, Mrs. 
QuUter, Sir Garnet Wolseley, and Lord 
H. Lennox. 

Although the members of the 
Florida section are hardy, they pro- 
duce finer flowers when treatea as 
pot-plaats. The flowers are double 
or semi-dooble, and produced in the 
summer. Belle of Woking, En- 
chantress, T. G. Veitch, Venus Victrix, 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Lude Leasouie^ 

U 
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Elakie, Countess of Lovelace (Fig. 
ite), and Mrs.'G. M. Innes, are all 
efl&thre. 

The varieties of the Jackmanni 
group are very hardy and free-flowCT- 
ing. They commence to blossom in 
Jmy, and continue until October. 
Star of India, Guiding Star, Alba, 
Jackmanni, Mrs. Barron Veillard, 
Tunbridgensis, Rubra Violacea, and 
Victoria, are free in blossom. 

The flowers of the ViticeUa group 
are borne during summer. Mrs. James 



Fia. 189 . — Clematis Countess of 
Lovelace. 


Bateman, 'Ihomas Moore, Hendersoi^ 
Earl of Beaconsfleld, and Lady Bovill 
are very fine. 

The flowers of the Lanu^nosa 
group are very large and delicately 
coloured. Fairy Queen, Grand 
Duchess, William BLennett, ilw Gem, 
BeauW ^Worcester, Duchess of Teck, 
The Shah, and Lady Caroline Neville, 
are also of great b^uty; Nivea and 
Pallida, however, are two of the finest 
of group. 


CORYLOPSIS .SPICATA produces its 
wikes of greeni^> yellow fragrant 
flowers in advance of its Haad-like 
leaves, and it should be planted fieely. 

Eeochord A ( Spiraea ). E, grandi- 
flora and its more beautiful congener 
E. Alberti^ are free-flowering orna- 
mental white-flowered shrubs of easy 
culture. 

Fremontia californica has 
large cordate leaves, and produces its 
rich yellow flowers fi^ly on short 
peduncles along the branches. If 

1 >ossible, it should be planted in sandy 
oam. 

Indigofera Gsrardiana. An 
ornamental shrub, with neat soft green 
leaves and pea-like pink flowers. It 
flowers freely in dry soil. /. G, Alba 
is a lovely white variety. 

Jasmin UM. The Winter Jasmine 
(7. ftudifiorum) is a bright mid-winter 
flowering shrub, and if associated with 
a backgroimd of small -leaved ever- 
greens Its rich canary-yellow flowers 
are seen to greater advantage. J. n. 
aureum has yellow leaves and flowers. 
The summer-flowerii^ y. officinale has 
pure white fragrant flowers, which are 
Dome freely; while J, 0 , affine may 
be considered an improvement on the 
type. The Italian Yellow Jasmine 
(y. humile) is a pretty summer-flower- 
ing kind, with deep golden-yellow 
flowers. 

KerRIA. JC, japonica jloreffieno^ 
with its yellow rosette-like flowers, a 
favourite wall-shrub. No soil, ho\vever 
poor, comes amiss to this shrub. 

Lonicera (Honeysuckles). L, 
frazrantissima and Z. Stand is hii 
produce small white and cream-white 
fragrant flowers in January and Feb- 
ruary., 

Lycium (Box Thom). Z. barbarum 
and Z. b, variegatum are slender orna- 
mental climbers of free growth, succeed- 
ing well in sandy soil. 

Mekispermum canadense (The 
Moonseed) has large handsome leaves 
and small yellowish flowers, succeeded 
by black berries. It grows well in 
poor soils and bleak situations. J/. 
dauricum is of quick grovrth and very 
ornamental. 

PSRIPLOCA GRACA.. A rapid 
climber, with lanceolate deep glo«y 
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g reen leaves, and great clusters of 
purplish-brown flowers. It thrives in 
all soils, and is suitable for covering 
arbours, trellises, See, 

Plagiakthus Lyalli. a rare 
and beautiful shrub, bearing in early 
summer clusters of pure white* flowers 
with rich yellow anthers. Ordinary 
soil suits it. 

Prunus triloba. One of the 
most charming of early spnng shrubs. 
In the bud state its semi-double flowers 
are rose-pink, but when fully expanded 
they become suffused with pale pink. 
The flowers are borne so freely as to 
coinjdctely hide the long shoots. 

PUNICA GRANATUM (Pomegranate) 
grows freely even in poor soils, and its 
bright scarlet flowers are borne with 
great freedom. /*. g. rubra fl. pL has 
double red flowers. 

Pyrus {Cydonta). P, japonica and 
its numerous varieties are beautiful 
spring-flowering shrubs of easy culture. 
The flowers comprise shades of pink, 
rose, red, crimson, &c. The type. 
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Fig. 19a— P yrus Maulbi. 

which is red, is one of the most delis^t- 
ful, flowering with much freedom. 
P:j, nivalis ^ white, flowers a week or 
so later. P* MauUi (Fig. 190), 


orange, is less vigorous in ^wth than 
the other kinds. Z’. mpmica atrojbur^ 
purta, P. j\ Moorlotmif and P, j, 
flore-pleno are also conspicuous for 
their showy flowers. 

Tecoma radicans. This grows 
freely and att.iches itself to walls, dec., 
by ineaiis of its .icrial roots it has 
truni()et -shaped bright red flowers. 7 *. 
{Biirnonia) p^ndtjiara is a quick- 
growing subject, with deep orange- 
red drooping flowers. It delights in a 
rich soil. 

Vms (including The 

ricli .and varied shades of colour 
assumed by the decaying foliage of 
certain members of this genus in 
autumn arc unsurpassed. Besides 
clothing walls, they are grand subjects 
lor rambling over porches, arbours, 
and such-like places. No particular 
soil is necessary. The Virginian 
Cree|)eis {Ampelopsis) ore perhaps the 
most easily ^own of all hardy climbing 
plants, ami in autumn mo.st eflfective, 
the foliage turning to brilliant colours. 
Vitis inconstans (A» VeiUhii) is 
well known ; when established, it 
attaches itself to the driest walls. K 
tapreolata [hederatiea) is of rapid 
growth, and when trained up the 
trunks of old trees, and allowed 
to ramble amongst sparsety-leaved 
branches, is very ornamental. In 
.lutunm its dccpiy-lolied leaves assume 
many shades ol brown, chocolate, and 
• rimson. V, Coignetia has handsome 
leaves, which turn a rich crimson and 
> laret. V. Tinturier is also brilliant in 
lutumn. V, cordifolia^ which succeeds 
bi'tfrr in a moist than in a dry soil, 
i> a vigorous, beautiful sort ; and so 
i''* calif omUa, V. Thunbergi 

jji a very strr>ng grower, with larger 
leaves V, Coignetia^ and very 

lieautiful. 

WisiARiA. W. chinmsis (IV. 
sinensis) grows freely and flowers 
abuiiduntly, given plenty of head- 
room, a fsurly rich soil, and a sunny 
position. Its purplish-lilac flowers ase 
tKime in drooping racemes during May 
and June. IV. muUijuga is a shy 
flowerer in a young state. It should 
always be planted m positions favour- 
able 'to the development of its long 
racemes of pale puiple flowers. 
frutescenst with pw blue fragrant 
flowers, is pretty. 


17 a 
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Xanthoceras sorbifolia displays 
its terminal racemes of cream-white 
flowers streaked with blood red in the 
centre better against a wall than when 


planted in the open shrubbery border, 
unless the latter happen to be a 
favoured one. Its Sorous-like leaves 
are very beautiful. 


Evergreen. The following are all desirable: 


Akbbia quinata. a quick- 
twining shrub, with deep green leaves, 
and pale purple fragrant flowers, 
borne in March. It mould not be 
planted on a cold, eastern aspect. 

Bbnthamia FRAGIFSRA. Its great 
beauty lies not so much inks flowers as 
in its large, globular, reddish-yellow 
fruits. A cold, wet soil is unsuitable 
for the well-being of this fine shrub. 

Berberidopsis corallina (Coral 
Bc»iy). On a sunny wall, the spiny- 
toothed, bright green leaves, and 
drooping crimson flowers are attractive. 
It delights in fibrous loam, to which 
has been added rough peat and leaf- 
mould. 

Bridgesia (Ercilla) SPiCATA. This 
attaches itself to dry walls as freely as 
the Ivy. 

Camellia. Ap^ from the beauty 
of the flowers, the rich green leafage is 
also handsome. Planted in fairly rich 
well-drained soil, with a sheltered 
aspect. Camellias flourish famously. 

Carpentekia californica. a 
fragrant white-flowered shrub, with 
golden-yellow stamens. Rough loam 
and peat suit it admirably, but care 
should be taken not to expose it to 
cold draughts. 

^ Ceanothus. C, azureus oi nedX 
^wth and very free-flowering. Gloire 
de Versailles (pale blue), Lucie Le- 
moine, Papillosus, Divaricatus, and 
Veitchianus are other showy, free- 
flowering shrubs for walls with a south 
or a south-west aspect. 

COTONBASTBR MICROPHYLLA. A 
charming ^rub, with deep green 
leaves, tmy white flowers In spring, and 
red b^es in autumn. 

Cratjbous Pyracantha is par- 
ticularly attractive in winter. It 
succeeds well in hungry soils and cold 
situations, where many shrubs fail to 
make headway. 

Desfontainea spinosa. The stiff 
Hollydike leaves, with red and yeUow 


trumpet-shaped flowers, are effective. 
A rich soil, good drainage, and an 
abundance of water in early spring, are 
the chief essentials to its successful 
culture. 

Elaagnus pungens. The gold- and 
the silver-leaved forms are easily grown, 
and are effective. 

Escallonia. Ornamental shrubs 
with showy flowers, the best known 
l>eing E. macrantha (pink) ; E, rubra, 
E, Iftprami, and E» sanguinca are 
deservmg of attention too. E» Lang^ 
Uyensis, rose-pink, is a charming plant ; 
it is a cross between E, Phili^tana 
and E, sanguinea, 

Euonymits. Etionymus japonica 
macrophyllus has handsome deep 
green leaves, and is beautiful at all 
seasons. E,j. Due D* Anjou and E.j, 
latifolia alba variegata are desirable 
kinds. E, radkans variegata is of 
quick growth, and attaches itself to 
walls freelv. Silver Gem is valuable 
for winter bedding. 

Garrya elliptica. a beautiful 
winter-flowering shrub, whose graceful 
catkins are often loin. in lengUi, and 
are produced at the ends of the previous 
summer’s well-ripened wood. 

Hedera (Ivies). Hedet a amurensis 
{macrodmta) is a choice kind of more 
than ordinary merit. It is of rapid 
growth, attaches itself to dry walls, 
and has the advantage of filling in well 
by side, growth at the bottom. Its 
la^ge, overlapping, heart-shaped leaves 
are richly bronzed in winter. A variety 
with even larger leaves is Helix dentata, 
a form of coUhica, viridis, H pedata, 
and H lucida are all attractive. Of 
Ivies with medium-sized leaves, nigra 
^atropurpurea) is the most distinct, and 
it should be included in every gi^en 
on account of its brilliant colounng in 
winter, which is purple^rown, sh^ed 
with black. Emerald Green, triUha, 
graeilis, and canariensts are ^easing. 
Amongst Silver-Leaved kinds, Crippsii, 
madetrnsis variegata (not quite hardy 
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in all p^s of the country), marpnata 
^gatiisfima (rapid grower), and mar^ 
ginata ruhra {hit grower) are fine. Of 
trtdden-Leavea kinds, tfietahilis aurta 
aDdcAi7J0M«i!aarethe Dest. svccinaia^ 
anguiofis aurea, and arborea aurra 
are also desirable. 

HOLBOLUA {Stauntonia) LATI- 
FOUA. A vigorous climber, with 
bright green leathery leaves and fragrant 
pi^e Bowers; it delights in full sun- 
shine. 

Lonicera semper VI kens (Trumpet 
Honeysuckles) are of vigorous growth, 
and Dear clusters of richly -coloured 
flowers. L. s, minors L. s. su/^rrhum, 
and the uell-known type are the best. 
The Japanese Golden Honeysuckle 
(Z. bretchypoda aureo-reticulata) has 
small green leaves netted with gohlen- 
yellow. Its long sprays are useful for 
raising with cut flowers for table 
decoration. 

Magnolia. J/. grandiflora makes 
a handsome wall shrub.' Its large 
glossy green leaves are always pleasing, 
while its pure white, fragrant flowers 
are much admired. Free, ofjcn loam 
suits it famously ; (lerfect drainage 
should be secured, and an eastern 
ex{x>sure a%'oided. 

I|I YRTUs COM M I * N IS ( M vrtlc), a neat 
shrub, with small deep green leaves and 
pure white flowers, 

Olearia macrouonta has Holly- 
like leaves, and <leiise heads of white 


blossoms in summer. O. sUthdaia 
(Eitr%>bia Gunmana)^ a very orna- 
mental species, with white flowers, 
needs ricli well-drained soil, with a 
sunnv aspect, protected from cold 
unnefs. 

PaSSIFLORA CiSRULEA (Blue 
Passion Flower) is well adaptea for 
planting against a south wall; while 
Constance Elliot is of free growth, and 
produces a wraith of pure white sweet- 
scented flowers. 

Photinia sRRRtiLATA. The feature 
of this plant is its Laurel-like, deep 
glossy green leaves, which in spriim 
are suflused with browni^-red. It is 
rflective either in the open shrubbeiy 
or trained against a wall. 

PrrrosroRirM crassipoliuii Is 
neat in growth, with alternate narrow 
light green leaves, and bears dark 
purple flowers abundantly. P, Tobira 
IS a handsome shrub, with deep green 
leaves, and fragrant white flowers ia 
summer. A useful sr aside shrub. 

KHAPHloLKrSIS JAFONICA (i?. 
mmta) l>ears strawl)crry*likr flowers in 

3 , and black Iwrnes in winter; a 
shrub for low walls. 

Smilax. 'I hese arc lietter adapted 
for raml>Hng over ruins, tree-stumps, 
&c. Any common soil suits them. 
S, asptrma (Prickly Ivy) is fairiy well 
known, but the variegatra form is less 
commiMi. S. China has roundidi 
leaves of a plt;;ising shade of green. 


Weeping: Treei and Shruba. 

Little seems to be known of tlos fascinating class, but planted 
judiciously in park and garden they add a distinct feature to 
the landscape. The evergreen sort', present characteristic beauty 
throughout the year, while the deciduous kinds are distinct. 


Dlciduous. The following may t)e recommended: 


Acer Wieri laciniatcm is wel- 
come upon the outskirts of the lawn, 
its long, slender, drooping shoots being 
clothed with delicately cut foliage. 

Alnus imcana pendula nova. 
An elegant tree, well adapted for moist 
situations. 

Betula. Few trees are more 
cflective than Betula alba pendula 


Younifi, with its slender, drooping 
branciie,*), and silvered bark. B, a, 
tnstis should be planted where space is 
restricted. B, a, laciniata ptnaula Is * 
a graceful cut -leaved Birch, with a tsll^ 
slender, pure white stem. 

Car\oana (Siberian Pea Trees). 
C, arborescens pendula and C. pyfp 
maa are distinct and useful for mm 
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gardeoB. Their pea-shaped flowers are 
very attractive. 

CORNUS FLORIDA PENDULA. This 
is of good growth, and its leaves die off 
a briluant led in autumn. 

FaOUS SYLYATICA purpurea PEN- 
DULA, with its richly-tinted foliage, 
thrives in dry as well as in moist sous. 
The green-leaved weeping fonn s, 
pendula) is distinct, but inferior to the 
purple-leaved variety. 

FRAXTNUS excelsior PENDULA 
(Weeping Ash) may be successfully 
own in any soil or position that suits 
e Common Ash; F. e. aurea pen^ 
dula is a yellow-leaved, yellow- 
barked form, for planting in situations 
where its foliage in spring and summer, 
and bark in winter, may he seen to the 
best advantage. 

Laburnum vulgare pkndula. A 
variety with drooping racemes of 
golden-yellow pea-shaped blossoms. 

*LaRTX EUROPiEA PENDULA. One 
of the most picturesque of weeping 
trees, especially in early spring. It 
succeeds best when planted in a fairly 
moist rich soil. 

PopULUS. P, iremula pendula 
(Weeping Aspen) does well in diy 
soils. Pai’asol de St. Julian {P, tremu- 
hides) is pleasing in either summer 
or winter. 


Prunus. P* {Cerasus) MdkaUb 
pendula, P. (C.) Avium pendula, 
P. (C.) semperflorens, P, (C.) 
pendula rosea, and P, serotina pendula 
are select kinds. P, semperflorens is 
gmeraUy grafted on stocks of the 
Commou Cherry. 

Pykus. P. prunifolia pendula is 
easily recognised by its umbrella-lilm 
form. We know of few trees so 
thoroughly pendulous as this, and it 
therefore deserves special notice. 

Salix. S. purpurea pendula 
(American Weeping Willow) forms a 
dense head, and thrives well in hungr\' 
soils and bleak situations. S. ca^-ea 
(Kilmarnock Weeping Willow) 
IS distinct, vigorous, and Mautiful, 
particularly so when in flower in early 
spring. The dark green leaves are 
Iwge and clothed with white tomentum 
on the under-surface. S, bahyhnica 
(Babylonian Willow) is one of the 
finest of weeping trees, and well 
.adapted for planting by lake- or 
stream. 

SOPHORA JAPONICA PENDULA is 
perhaps more conspicuous in winter 
than m summer. 

Ulmus subbrosa pendula is very 
distinct and ornamental. U.campestris 
microphylla pendula, U* c* pmdula 
nova, and U. montana pendula, are 
ail good. 


Evergreen. The number of evergreen trees of pendulous habit 
are not numerous, but the list comprises a few handsome kinds. 


Cedrus Dkooara. Although of 
weeping habit, the variety named 
robusta is much more so, and worthy 
of a place amongst choice weeping 
trees. 

CUPRESSUS {Lawsoniana pendula 
vera) is of loose growth, and quite dis- 
tinct ; it IS not fastidious as to soil. C, L, 
filifeta, with thread-like graceful 
oranchlets, succeeds best in well-drained 
soil. C. L, intertexta is of beautiful 
outline, and is well adapted for growing 
as isolated specimens on the. lawn. 
C. noeikaensis pendula has long 
drooping branchlets of a rich green 
diade. 

Ilex Aquifolium is one of the 
most beautiful and useful of weeping 


trees ; its deep glossy green leaves are 
always pleasing, and the bright red 
berries add colour to it in winter. 
/. A, argentea pendula, /. A, pendula 
picta, and /. A, pendula aurea are all 
very ornamental. 

JUNIPERUS (7- communis oblonga 
pendula) is by no means without 
attraction, as its sharp-pointed leaves 
hang on long, slender branchlets. 
7. virginiana pendula is a free grower, 
of excdlent habit. 

PlCBA Morinda {Abies Smithiana), 
A Fir of simple culture, and thrives 
well in cold, wet soils. 

Taxus baccata Dovastoni and 
7*. b, D. aurea pendula, with pde 
green leaves, striped and margined with 
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golden-yellow, are rery handsome. 
7 *. b, pendula is a splendid shrub for 
small gardens. Worked on stocks a 
few feet from the nound its }^ndulous 
branches fall evenly on all bides, and 
soon assume an umbrella-like form ; its 
foliage is of the darkest green. 


XauvA {Biota) orientalts pen- 
DULA (Whipcord Thuya). The long 
growths are graceful and effective, and 
lorm quite a contrast to the somewhat 
formal habit of T, {B,) orimtatis. T, 
occidentcLlix pendula has very elegant 
drooping branches. 


Conifers. 

Abies (Silver Firs). The Silver Firs 
comprise some of the most beautiful 
Conifers for path decoration. Although 
perfectly hardy, shelter from piercing 
winds should be given, .ind a good 
loam enriched with vegetable matter is 
the soil that suits them best. Good 
drainage is essential. 

A* amabilis {Picea amahilis) has 
spreading branches and deep bluish- 
green leaves arranged closely together 
and powdered with white on the under- 
sides. A. balsanua ( Picea balsamea) 
is well supplied with light green leaves, 
and its. dark purple cones are borne 
freely. As it is apt to start growth 
early in spring, it should only Ir* 
planted in positions not likely ti» 
encourage early growth. A. brachv- 
phylla nos an erect stem, horizontal 
branches down to the ground, aiul 
clothed with rich green leaves having 
wliite lines on the under-sides ; it 
piefers a moist soil, and is seen to 
belter advantage when screened from 
tMSt winds. A, bracteata {A, venustOy 
Picea bracteata) is of pyramidal habit, 
the branches with thick dark green 
leaves closely set together ; cones, 
4in. long and 2in. in diameter, with 
long, narrow, leaf-like bracts. An 
exposed situation should be selected 
for this Fir, as it has a tendency to 
grow early in spring, and generally 
suffers from late fro.-»is. 

A. cephalonica{A.panachaii'at Picea 
cephalomca)t or Grecian Fir, is li.ible 
to dishgurement by sharp spring frosts, 
unl^ planted in exposed positions; 
it bears quantities of rich vclvrty- 
brown cones. A. concolor {Picea 
concolor) (of free growth on ex|x>sed, 
well-drained soils) and A. c, vwlacea 
{PicM concolor violacea) are charming 
species. 

Other noteworthy species are: 
firma {A» bifolia, A. hohphyUa), jx 
beautiful tree, well adapted for me 
park ; A* grandis {Picea grandis), with 
stout spreading branches and rich green 


\ 

leaves, silve^* on the under-sides, and 
elegant cylindrical cones, prefers a 
damp, rich lo:itn; A, lowiana re- 
sembles somewhat A. concolor) A, 
tnagnifica {A, campylocarpa^ Picea 
magnificai^^ of fairly fast growth; A, 
Mariesii^ a beautifiif Kir for the lawn ; 
A. nobitis {Picea rwbitis), a noble Fir, 
with stout erect tiiink, rich green 
leaves, h.iving gl.iucou.'i lines on the 
under-side.s, and attnu'tive cones; A. 
Nordmanniana ( I'icea Nordmanni* 
ana), ornamental, and the best knowm 
of all the very vigorous- wowing Silver 
Firs, succeeding oti sdl soils, and, 
unlike most of its congeners, docs 
not start into grow'ih hufliciently early 
to be damaged by spring frosts ; A, 
Pinsapo, 70ft. high, of pyramidal 
habit, with short, sharply-jKiintcd, 
bright grei‘n leaves arrang<*d .Ml rointd 
the branches, and ccaies, about bin. 
long and 2|iii. broad, should be allowed 
plenty of room. 

A, VeitchiiiA, Etcklcrt, A* nrphro* 
lepis, Picca VciUhii) h.i.s a slender 
trunk coveied with gieyisli bark, and is 
well adapted for either the lawn or the 
pleasure-ground. A, IVebhiana {A. 
i.fuloensiSf Picea lVchhiana),ix vigorous- 
gt owing species of pyramidal habit, 
with deep green leaves having silvery 
lines beneath, with very attractive cones, 
should be {dan ted on a cold soil and in 
4’\nosed situations; A, IK obovata 
<11 tiers in the snoww-whitencsi on the 
under-surfui c* of the deep green leaves. 

AkaUCAKIA. a, imbricata 
^Monkey Puzzle; i.s the only .s|jecies 
here calling lor mention, as none of 
the others are hardy. A rich and 
moist (but not very wet) loamy soil, 
thoroughly well drained, suits it best, 
as then its growth is fairly rapid, and 
the leaves are of a deeper green than 
when planted in dry soils. When 
planting as a specimen, at least 30ft. to 
35fr. apart should be allowed. It 
should not be planted in smoky atmo- 
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roheres, and it cannot be recommended 
for town gardens. 

Biota okientalis and its varieties. 
See Xbuya. 

Cedrus. For ornamental planting 
the Cedars are well adapted, and they 
add grace, distinctness, and beauty to 
the hmdscape. They are all hardy, but 
the Sacred Cedar and its elegant varie- 
ties are liable to get damaged in spring, 
especially if planted on low-lying and 
insufficiently drained land. A rather 
sandy soil suits them best. 

C. atlantica (Atlas Cedar), a beau- 
tiful park tree, thrives on ^or soils, 
and is happier on cold, stiff soils 
than its congeners. It is also valuable 
for planting in exposed situations, and 
very handsome when carrying its shapely 
cones. C. a. aurea is conspicuous for 


C, Libani (Cedar of Lebanon) (Fig. 
191) is of good growth and distir ct 
habit, reaching to a height of 80ft., 
with a roread of branches frequently 
50ft. The cones are about 4in. long, 
and are borne with great freedom. No 
soil, however poor, comes amiss to this 
picturesque tree, but it grows more 
rapidly when planted where its roots 
are within easy reach of water, such as 
by the margi^ of lakes. 

Cedar species are increased by seeds, 
which maybe sown in cold frames in 
spring in well-drained soil, the seeds 
being slightly covered with finer soil. 
Plants raised from seeds sown in heat 
are less vigorous in growth than those 
raised under the com treatment. The 
variegated forms may be grafted in 
spring on their respective t\’pes, and 
placM in close cases. The' Larch is 



Fig. 191.— Cedrus Libani. 


its golden - yellow foliage, and this 
colour is constant. 6'. a, fasiigiata 
is an erect-growing, glaucbus-leaved 
variety ; and C. a. ^lauca is similar in 
habit to the type, >^th glaucous leaves, 
while its brancnes droop gracefuUy with 
age. C, Deodara erecia is of more 
upright habit, with short, stiff branches 
and beautiful glaucous leaves. C. D, 
rebusta has larger leaves than the type 
already noted, but is rather sparely 
suppli^ with branches, which are given 
on noricontally, the lower ones sweep- 
ing the ground, and with age they all 
assume a weeping habit ; being rather 
late in commencing to grow, it is less 
liable to damage from late frosts than 
are its congeners. C\ Z>. variegata, 
C. Z>. verndUaia, and C. D, viruUs 
aie varieties whose chief characters are 
indicated by their names. 


sometimes used as a stock, to which the 
Cedars readily unite, and although 
growth is rapid in a young state, it has 
been proved that plants worked on the 
Larch are shorter lived than those on 
the Cedar stocks. 

Cephalotaxus. These thrive in 
ordinary soil, especially if a little peat 
and leaf-mould is incorporated with it. 
They also prefer partim shade to full 
exposure to the sun, as in the last- 
named jxisition their leaves, especially 
those of C, drupacea and C. Furtunei, 
wear an unhealthy appearance. Pro- 
tection from east and north winds is 
important. 6'. druj^ea, a low. 
straggling bush with horizontal 
bramdies wd short, flat branchlets, 
the greenish-yeUow leaves being ar- 
ranged in opposite pairs. C. Fartunei 
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has spreading branches pJentifully 
supidied with narrow leaves, rich green 
above and soft green below. C. pUfun^ 
culata {Taxus Harrinponiana) is a 
shmb with horizontal branches and 
deep green leaves ; it grows about 8R. 
high, and is of bushy, pyramidal 
habit. C, fastigiaia {Podocarpm 
koraianus) in habit bears some re- 
semblance to the Irish Yew. It is of 
slow gro¥^, quite hardy, and well 
adaptra for winter bedding and window 
boxes. 

Cryptomeria. Only one species 
is found in this genus, and that is 



Fig. 192.— Cupressus mackocarpa. 

thoroughly hardy in the British Isles. 
It enjoys a rich, deep soil, thoroughly 
well drained and beyond the influence 
of cold east winds, t. japonica (Japan 
Cedar) is useful also for avenues. Of free 
growth, with a straight trunk covered 
with rough brown bark, it forms a 
much-branched tree of pyramidal 
habit. The spreading branches are 
inclined to aroop, and are very 
itfective when carrying the spikes of 
male catkins. C, j. eUgans is a 
bmntiful tree for the lawn as well as 


for winter bedding, and in a young 
state is useful for window boxes, the 
leaves are richly coloured in autumn. 
C / e. nana forms a bushy shrub in 
the rock garden, and tne foliage 
becomes rich crimson. 

CiTNNiNGHAiflA. C sinmsiSy 
hardy only in sheltered parts of the 
British I^es, prefers a light, well- 
drained soil, ana on no account should 
it be exposed to east winds. Pro- 
pagation IS best effected by seeds. 

CupRESSiTS. This very ornamental 
group now com^ses the Retinospons 
of gardens. Their habit is equally 
varied, some being columnar, or 
fastigiate, others spreading and pendu- 
lous, and a few quite globose. 'Jhe 
following comprises the l>eKt kinds for 
general planting : t\ (nnoeniana (C. 
California) a low tree with ascending, 
spreading branches and pendulous 
branchlets, having slightly fragrant 
scale-like leaves, and in spring sinall 
yellow male catkins ; it needs a 
sheltered position. 6'. Kmghtiann is 
not sufliciently hardy for general i»ul- 
door culture here. It is of iiyraniidal 
habit, with reddish-brown luik and 
small bluish-green leaves. Planted in 
warm soil and a sheltered posit icin, 
Knight’s Cypress fonns a really hand- 
some tree. C. Laiv^miana is stiikine 
in spring when lailen with its small 
male catkins, which are born, on 
(juile small ]>lanls ; a splendid lawn 
tiec, as well as a useful niul cheap 
iiedge-plant. It is very variable when 
i:iiscd from seeds, which arc prixluced 
abundantly. 

Uf the numerous varieties of Law- 
Cypress difleiing in habit, 
vigour, and leaf-coloration, the most 
merilorions are : C, /.. albo-maculata^ 
albo-spita, C\ /.. alho-vangata^ 
t. L. Alumi^ C. L. aniabili\, C. L. 
atgmtfa (a lovcl> lawn tree;, C. L, a. 
farigata^ C. Lm livnoltri^ t . A. 
pacta (a rock garden subject), C. L, 
Darlcvcnsu (for lawns and small 
gardens), C. Z. erecta viridis (for 
winter liedding, and also for { Wanting 
beside terrace walks), C, Z. glaucOt 
C, Z. gracilis (gocxl for lawns, and 
grows freely on dry soils), C. Z. luUa 
(Jlavescms}, C\ L. nana (lietter adapted 
/or the rockery), and Silver ^oeen 
(adapted for the garden or the park). 

Other good species: C. macro* 
carpa (Monterey Cypress) (Fig. 192) is 
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a beautiful tree, some 50ft. high, with 
asomding branches, very bright green 
foliaM, and lieht brown cones; it 
fionmhes by the sea-coast. C, m, 
fastigiata^ u m. Crippsii (variegated 
variety^, and the golden-leaved lutea 
(one of the most promising of recently- 
introduced Conifers) are all distinct. 
For growing in pots or tubs for winter 
decoration as weU as for winter 
bedding and seaside planting, the last- 
named variety is well adapted. 

C. nootkatensis {Thuya nootkaxensis, 
Thuyopsis borealis), the Nootka 
Sound Cypress, is vigorous and of 
elegant habit, with drooping branchlets. 
C, n, albo-variegata has its terminal 
branchlets and leaves variegated with 
creamy-white. C. n. aurea variegata 
is a yellow counterpart of the last- 
named, and should have an open spot. 
C, n. campacta and C, if. glauca are 
charming sorts for small gardens, and 
valuaUe also for ornamental planting. 
C. If. lutea, the |[olden-leaved form, 
is an excellent subject for planting on 
the edge of the lawn, as its character 
is constant, even when placed in partial 
shade, but it delights in full exposure. 

6'. 6 btma{Reiinospnraohtusa, Thuya 
obtusa), a pleasing pyramidal tree of 
moderate grovrth, spreading branches, 
and elegant frond-like branchlets fur- 
nished with light shining green leaves, 
succeeds best in a moist soil, and 
prefers shelter from cold, piercing 
winds. 6'. o, aurea is very striking in 
winter; while C. e. compacta, C\ o, 
erecta viridis, and C, o, filifera are 
three good lawn shrubs. 

6*. pisifera {Retinospora pisifera. 
Thuya pisi/era) grows freely, forming 
a handsome specimen, with open, 
spreading branches and feathery hght 
green foliage. C, p, albo-picta, C, p, 
nana aurea (a good rock-garden shiub 
for planting in full sunhght), C, p. 
plumosa (a lawn shiub that bears hard 
pruning well, and is beautiful for winter 
oedding), C p, p* argentea, C. p, p, 
aurea (a grand tree for the lawn and 
useful for winter bedding, a rich, moist, 
wdl-dndned soil and sunny site suiting 
it best), and C, p. spuuyvsa (a beauti- 
ful lawn tree), are varieties worth in- 
cluding. 

C. sempervirens bears some resem- 
blsnce to the Lombardy Poplar, but is 
less vigorous and not of such rapid 
growth; prefers a rather warm soil to a 


cold, wet one. C. Thyoides (White 
Cedar) grows best when planted in 
moist soil, but makes little progress in 
a dry, sandy one. C, t glauca is quite 
distmet from the type, being of more 
compact habit, while the leaves are of a 
pretty glaucous tint. C. t. variegata 
is a very desirable golden-leaved form. 

Cypresses may be propagated by 
seeds and by cuttings, ^e former 
germinate freely if sown in sandy soil 
m shallow boxes or pans, and stood in 
a gentle heat. The seedlings should to 
packed off and later on removed to a 
cold frame; when large enough they 
should be planted out in nursery rovrs. 
Cuttings emit roots if pieces 3in. to 4in. 
long are taken off in August and 
dibbled in light soil in a cold frame; 
they should be watered occasionally and 
shaded from the sun. 

Fitzroya. F» patagmica is quite 
distinct from any other Conifer, and a 
vigorous, healthy specimen, with its 
numerous branches and degant droop- 
ing slender branchlets, is very attractive. 
Unfortunately, it only makes satis- 
factory growth in sheltered situations. 
A sou composed of rough peat, le^- 
mould, and loam in equd proportions 
forms a suitable compost for planting 
it in. Ample drainage should be pro- 
vided, otherwise the plant will make 
little headway. Cuttings taken off 
towards the close of the summer, 
dibbled in light soil, and stood in a 
close, interm^ate frame, emit roots 
readily. 

Ginkgo biloba {Salisburia adianti- 
folia). This, the Maidenhair Tree, is 
one of the few Coniferce suitable for 
planting in the vicinity of towns. It is 
rather dow in growth, having a usually 
straight trunk, covered with rough 
greyish bark, horizontal or pendulous 
branches; and thick yellowish-green, 
smooth, fan-shaped leaves, closely 
resembling in shape the pinnides of the 
Maidenhair Fern. Its autumn tints are 
charming. G. b. fastigiata (for small 
gardens), G. b. macrophyUa, and G. b. 
variegata are varieties worth including. 

A deep sandy soil suits the Maiden- 
hair Tree, and, although perfectly 
hardy, shdter from cold winds u 
advisable. It makes little progress in 
wet, badly-drained soil, and in such it 
shotdd never be planted. The Ginkgo 
may be propagated by seeds, also by 
layering, when the lower brakes are 
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low enough for the purpose. In la>-er- 
ing, an incision should to made through 
a joinl, and a little damp soil or moss 
pressed into the cut. This, again, 
should be covered with light soil, which 
should never be allowed to become 
thoroughly dry, otherwise root forma- 
tion will be slow. Cuttings also root if 
taken off with a heel of the old wood 
attached and planted in siindy soil in 
autumn or early spring ; young, well- 
ripened shoots may also be' taken off in 
summer and placM in a warm propa- 
gating-case. The variegated and pen- 
dulous forms may be increased by 
grafting on the type in spring before 
growth commences. 

Tuniperits. The Junipers vary alike 
in habit and in the colour of the foliage ; 
some are erect, medium-sized trees, 
others are mere bushes, and yet others 
are of trailing habit. No special soil 
is necessary, as they thrive in any 
ordinary kind, especially if leaf-inoulcl 
and a httle peat are incorporated with 
it at planting-time. 

chinensis, of low pynunidal or 
conical habit, with short branches, and 
glaucous or light green ])rickly leaves, 
is a valuable tree for the shrubbery or 
small lawn, and succeeds in cold soils, 
y. c, albo-variegata is a variety with 
variegated foliage, the colour of which 
is apt t6 fade unless the tree is planted 
in the open. J. c, aurea^ of compact, 
upright habit, has the young growths 
of a rich golden-yellow, which colour is 
intensihecl by full exposure to the sun, 
and the leaves in winter are bronzy ; it | 
is useful for small gardens aiul for 
winter bedding, y. communis makes 
an excellent covert shrub, as it is not 
subject to the attacks of ground game. 
J. c, cUpina aurea should have a place 
on the rockery ; in spring anil summer 
its foliage is pale yellow, and in winter 
the whole oecomes bronzed, y. c. 
hibemica (Upright Irish Juniper) is 
useful for plantmg by the sides of 
walks and for small lawns. 

y. drupacea (Plum-fruited Juniper) 
(Fig. 193). It is a handsome Conifer 
for small lawns, and when planted in 
loamy, well-drained soil and shelter^ 
sitnations, fonns a tree of upright habit, 
with leaves of a rich green shade. 
% UtoraUs ly. conferta\ is of prostrate 
nabit, and forms a dense caipet. Its 
glaucous leaves and reddish-brown bark 
e s pedaUy of the young wood — are 


^ ^ in winter; it is 

free m growth and a delightfid rock- 
garden mrub. y. pheenicea (y. hacci^ 
formis, % tetragona) and y. rigida are 
beautiful lawn trees. 

y. Sabina (Common Savin) is 
useful for planting on mounds and 
rockeries ; it forms a dwarf shrub 
of spreading habit, and grows freely in 
light soils, y. .S\ procumhens, y S, 
prostrata, and J. S. varirgata are pretty 
rock-garden shrubs (the last-named 
should be planted in shade), y. i/turi* 
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/era (Spanish Juniper) has an erect, 
slender trunk, and short ascending 
branches, covered with small grev 
leaves and black berries, and is well 
adapted for small gardens, y. mr- 
giniana aurea, though not so free, is 
very ornamental ; its young shoots and 
leaves are yellow, but it is only when 
planted in a rather shady spot that its 
true character is maintained. 
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Larix (Larch). Z. turopma is one 
of the most charming of trees. Besides 
being one of the hardiest, it is perhaps 
the least fastidious of all Conifers, as it 
flourishes in poor as well as in rich soil. 
Its long, straight stem. Soft, or more in 
height, and rather short branches, with 
clusters of narrow light green leaves, 
form a beautiful picture in early spring 
against the skv. It is of extremely 
elegant growth, and with age its 
branches have a decided drooping 
tendency, which imparts addition^ 
beauty. 

The Larch is readily increased from 
seed, which should, however, be 
gathered from healthy, vigorous speci- 
mens, as when taken ifrom sickly ones 
it generally produces weakly trees, 
which are apt to suffer from the terrible 
Larch disease. The seed may be sown 
in well pulverised soil, and wjien a few 
inches nigh the seedlings should be 

E ‘ ’ d off into nursery rows. As the 
commences to 'grow very early 
in the spring, autumn planting is pre- 
ferable. 

Libocedrus chilensis {Thuya 
chilensis) forms a much-branched tree, 
5ort. high, and of close, compact, pwa- 
midal outline, its branches bemg clothed 
with glaucous green leaves. A rich, 
moist, well-drained soil and sunny 
spot suits this rare Conifer best. 
Z. decurrens (Incense Cedar) is the 
hardiest and most vigorous of the 
genus, and it is suitable for ])lanting in 
gardens of limited extent. Its variety 
glauca is very beautiful. 

PiCEA (Spruce Firs). P, ajanensis 
is a pretty Spruce, with horizontal 
branches, flat branchlets, narrow leaves 
(which are deep men above and 
silvery-white beneath), and numerous 
small cones. P, Alcockiana (Abies 
hicolar) is of pyramidal habit, and is 
often confounded with P, ajanensis ; it 
is, however, more rapid in growth, and 
later in commencing to ^ow in spring. 
P. Engelmanni glauca is a hanasome 
lawn tree, having bluish-grey leaves. 

P. excelsa (Norway Spruce) makes an 
excellent shelter to tender scrubs, and 
flourishes in all soils, but delights in a 
moist one. There are numerous varie- 
ties of the Norway Spruce, differing in 
habit, vigour, leaf colour, &c. The 
following is a selection of the most 
meritorious: P, e, aurea (good in a 
warm soU and a sunny situation), Z’. e. 


danbrassUiana (suited to the rock 
garden), P* e, diffusa (for the rockery), 
P. e. finedonensis (with fan-shapra 
branches and greenish-yellow leaves), 
and P, e. pygmaa (tlie dwarfest of 
Spruces, and useful for the rockery). 

/^ Omorika (Servian Spruce), of 
pyramidal outline, and having short, 
spreading, fan-shaped branches, clothed 
with rich green leaves and short cones, 
is a pretty lawn tree. P, onenialis 
{Abies Wittmanniana) thrives best in a 
moist, rich, well-drained soil; it is 
pyramidal, with fan-shaped branches, 
and in spring soft yellow young leaves, 
varying to deep green as the season 
advances ; it succeeds in exposed situa- 
tions, and is a good lawn tree. P, 
polita (Abies Torano)^ Tiger - tail 
Spruce, is a handsome Spruce for the 
park and lawn ; it is of conical habit, 
the horizontal branches being clothed 
with stiff, rich green, sharply-pointed 
leaves, and the tree having reached a 
certain size the branchlets droop grace- 
fully; being late in commencing to 
push forth new growths, it is seldom 
injured by frosts. P. pungens glauca 
(Blue Spruce), with glaucous leaves, is 
in habit identical with the type. 

PlNUS. P, Ayacahuite bears a 
slight resemblance to P, Strohus ; it is 
a handsome lawn tree, but should have 
shelter from cold winds. P. BaU 
fouriana (Fox-Tail Pine) is of sturdy 
growth, compact, and bushy, and has 
short glaucous leaves arranged all round 
the shoots. P, Bungeana (Lace-Bark 
Pine) is an elegant, medium-sized tree, 
with long and rather slender branches 
and narrow, stiff, bright green leaves. 
P, Cembra (Swiss Stone Pine) is very 
attractive ; it is of pyramidal habit, and 
in a young state rather slow in growrth, 
but when properly established it grows 
fairly rapidly. P, coniorta (P* Bolan* 
deri, P, Boursieri)^ a medium -sized 
handsome tree, with a straight, stout 
trunk, short branches, and deep green 
leaves, thrives well in damp soils; it 
can be recommended for restricted 
gardens. P. Coulteri (P. macrocarpa) 
succeeds admirably on poor soils, and is 
very ornamental ; it has long, strong, 
horizontal branches and long, narrow, 
glaucous leaves. A radius of about 
30ft. should be allowed for this tree to 
re^^eal its true character. 

P, excelsa (Bhotan Pine) requires 
plenty of hcM-room, and succeeds 
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best in light soil. Shelter from 
east 'wind is important. P, insignis 
(/’. radiata\ tne Monterey Hne. 
has numerous stout branches, closely 
packed with glossy green leaves ; 
It is a splendid lawn tree, but should 
be shielded from cold winds, be planted 
in a cold soil, and in a situation not 
fovourable to early growth; excellent 
for seaside planting. P, Laricto 
(Corsican Pine) thrives in all soils and 
exposed situations, and is valunlile for 
ornamental planting. P, L. austriaca 
is one of tne hardiest and best for 



Fig. 194.— Pinus Pinaster. 

serving as a breakuind to tender trees 
and wrubs, and grows freely in soft 
soils ; it is a grxnl seaside Pine. L. 
Pallasiana (P. caramanica) is finer 
than the type, and a rapid j^ower, 
with a straight trunk, horizontal 
blanches, and deep shining green 
'eaves. P» monticola is suitable for 
b)th the park and the garden. It 
grows upwards of 70ft. high, with an 
erect trunk and short branches, clothed 
with rich green leaves. It prefers a 
daihp soil. P. muricata {P. Edgar • 
Miia)is a medium-sized massive tree, 


with spreading branches and dark 
green foliage. Thrives better in dr}*, 
sandy soils than the majority of Pines. 

P. AiPiaj/ar (Cluster Pine) (Fig. 194), 
when planted in sandy soil, forms a 
splendid specimen; it is a noble tree 
for shelter, and one of the best for the 
sea coast. P. Pima (Stone or Parasol 
Pine) is a picturesque round-headed 
tree, but rather tender. P* strvbus 
(Weymouth Pine), grows vigorously in 
cool moist soil ; its lea^'es are pale 
green, with silvery lines beneath. P. 
syhestris (Scotch Fir) is a handsome, 
very hardy Fir, too well known to need 
more than passing reference. It thrives 
on all soils, is of rapid growth, and 
veiy cheap. P, s, aurea (Gkilden 
Scotch Fir) is very attractive, especially 
in winter ; it is a slow-growing variety, 
and althcmgh its leaves .arc usually of a 
;>ale green shade in summer, they 
assume .a rich yellow in winter, at 
which season it is unquestionably the 
brightest of golden-coloured Conifers. 
An o|)cn situation should l)c aflbrdei! 
it, and a dry rather than a moist soil 
suits it best. fastigiata is con- 

spicuous for its Lonibardy Po|>lar-like 
habit. 

PODOCARPU.**. The majority of 
species are not sulliciently hatcly to 
withstand the o|)en air in this country. 
They succeed best in a moist, loamy 
soil, but water should not become 
stagnant at the roots. A position 
screened from cast winds should, if 
possible, be s*Jected. 

P, alpina bf.ould be planted in front 
of taller-growing shrubs or, better 
still, in the rock gartlcn, where its 
trailing growths, often 3ft. in length, 
and clothed with small, linear, deep 
green leaves, having a glaucous hue 
beneath, present quite a cheerful ap- 
pearance, even in winter When tne 
main growrth is supported by a stake 
it rises to a height or several feet. P. 
chilina^ a loose, much-branched, free- 
growing, small tree, is useful for plani- 
mg on the outskirts of the lawn. 

Prumnofitys rleoans. Hus dis- 
tinct -looking Conifer forms a large 
bush or siDjUl tree of dense pyramidal 
habit. A well-drained, loamy soil, to 
which has been added a quantity of 
good leaf-mould, and a sheltered 
position suits it admirably. 

PSSUDOLARIX KacMPFERZ {Lotix 
Kmpferi), The Golden Larch is of 
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rather dow growth and pyramidal habit. 
Its horizontal, spreadmg, fan-shaped 
brandies are dothed in spring and early 
summer with toft yellow leaves, wfaicn 
towards autumn assume a b^utiful 
shade of yellow, deepening to bronzy- 
brown before they fall ; the brownish- 
colowed bark of the young shoots is 
attractive in winter. The Golden Larch 
cannot be depended upon to reproduce 
itself from seed. The usual method of 
propagating it is by grafting in early 
February on stocks of the Common 
Larch (£>. europaa). Select young, 
well-ripened scions, about the thickness 
of a lead-pencil. After they have been 
secured to the stock, place them in a 
moderately warm case, and when a 
union has taken place, remove to more 
airy quarters. 

PSBUDOTSUGA DOUGLASII (AhUs 
Douglasiif Picea Douglasix^ Tsuga 
Douglasii). A splendid tree for the 
park and landscape, but shelter from 
east winds is advisable. It is of rapid 
growth, and forms a pyramidal tree, 
varying in height accoroing to soil and 
position. The branches are horizontal, 
and the small branchlets arc supplied 
with rich green leaves. Its penaulous 
and attractive cones (about 3in. long) 
are borne freely on medium-sized trees. 
/*. D, hrevifolia^ P, I), glauca, P, D, 
pumila^ P, D, Stairii (a be.autiful lawn 
tree), and P. Z>. taxifoUa are distinct 
varieties. 

Kstinospokas. See Cupressus. 

SCIADOPITYS VEkTiciLLATA (Um- 
brella or Parasol Pine). This sj^cies 
delights in peaty soil, with which 
is incorporated a quantity of leaf- 
mould. An eastern exposure should 
be avoided, but the greatest draw- 
back to its successful culture is a 
cold, wet, badly-drained soil, as any- 
thing like stagi^tion at the roots is 
fatal to it. As it does not transplant 
w^, great care should be taken in the 
preparation. A good ball of earth 
should be attached to the roots, and 
the latter protected from drying winds 
by placing mats or similar material 
round the ball. After planting is 
Completed, water ^ould be given to 
settle the soil about the roots, and an 
occasional damping overhead will 
induce healthy growUi. A yearly top- 
dressing of l^fmould will increase the 
vigour of the plants. verticittaia is 


well adapted for planting as single 
specimens on the lawn, and is service- 
Bole for all kinds of decorative work. 
It forms a bold, symmetrical specimen, 
with horizontd, spreading branches, 
and long, narrow, leathery leaves of the 
deepest green, produced in whorls of 
from thirty to forty at the tips of the 
growths, and bearing some resemblance 
to an open umbrella. 

Sequoia ( WelUngtonia) gigantea 
(Mammoth Tree). A handsome tree 
for the park, delighting in a good deep 
loam, thoroughly well drained, and in 
a situation open yet shielded from 
piercing winds and spring frosts. 5. 
gigantea never makes satisfactory 
progress when planted near the drip of 
trees, or on cold, wet soil, and cannot 
be recommended for planting in towns, 
as it dislikes a smoky atmosphere. It 
is of conical outline, with a straight 
trunk, rather short branches, and small, 
spirally-arranged, scale-like, glaucous 
leaves. Best propagated from seeds, 
as plants raised f rom cuttings do not 
make such good leaders as those raised 
from seeds. 

S. sempervirens (Taxodium semper- 
Virens), The Californian Redwood has 
its trunk covered with brownish-red 
bark, and its rather long, drooping 
branches, with flat deep ^een leaves, 
are both distinct and pleasing. It has 
the somewhat objectionable habit of 
growing rather late in the season, con- 
sequenUy the young growths are some- 
times unable to withstand early sharp 
frosts. S, s, gracilis is a beautiful tree 
for the lawn. 

Taxodium distichu.m {Cupressus 
disticha). The .Deciduous Cypress has 
a straight trunk, and slender, feathery 
branches, clothed with soft green 
leaves, which towards autumn assume a 
dull Ttd shade, and highly-coloured 
bark. It delights in a cool, moist soil, 
and is admirably adapted for planting 
by the margins of lakes and streams, 
but shelter from cold winds should be 
afforded. 

Taxus baccata (English Yew) 
is familiar to eveiy one. Its varieties 
are, however, far f^om familiar, 
and attention will be drawn to a 
few of the most meritorious. T. b. 
adpressa is of compact growth, with 
spreading branches and dark green 
Ittves; very useful for small gardens. 
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T, d. argentea should always be planted 
in an open spot to bring out its true 
leaf colour. T, 6, aurea is of comt^ict, 
pyramidal habit, and has golden- 
coloured leaves, and the tips of the 
branchlets stained with yellow ; useful 
also for winter-bedding, window-boxes, 
and the dirubbery. T b, elegantissima 
is a showry variet)[, whose leaves are dis- 
tinctly edged with cream-white when 
plant^ in partial shade. T, b, ericoides 
is valuable for the rock garden; its 
stem is co%'ered with brownish-red 
bark, and the leaves are Heath -like. 
T*. b, fastigiaia (Irish Yew) is of 
upright, close habit, and useful for 
gardens of limited size. Other va- 
rieties are T, b. /. aurea, leaves 
and growths maiked with golden- 
yellow ; 7\ b, fructuduteo, a yellow- 
fruited form ; and T'. b, Washhigtoni, 
a variegated form, free in growth, and 
whose Teaf^colouring is constant. 


Thuya. In the Thuya genus are 
now included Thuyopsis dolabrata and 
Biota of gardens, and they fonn an 
important section, suitable alike for 
small and large gardens. T dolabrata 
{Thuyopsis dolabrata) is admirably 
adapted for planting on lawns, delight- 
ing in a moist, well-drained soil and 
shady position beyond the influence of 
cold winds; it is of p\Tamidal, bushv 
habit,’ with flat, scale-like leaves, which 
are bright green above and glaucous 
beneath, weB suited for small gardens, 
also for growing in pots or tubs for 
placing in corridors, &c. T gigantea 
compacta is a very handsome 
Conifer of compact growth. T g. 
plieala {T. occidentalis plicaia) is of 
great decorative value, and thrives in 
poor soils and exposed situations. 
T g. p. lutea is attractive by reason of 
the rich yellow tint of its foliage in 
winter. 

71 japonica (71 Standishii, 7huy- 
opsis Standishii), one of the most 
ornamental, has horizontal branches, 
pendulous branchlets, browmish-yellow 
i^ves which become bronze-tinted in 
winter, and brown-coloured stem. 

T, occidentalis aurea is the best of the 
golden-leaved Thuyas, and is valuabk 
Toe giving colour to the shrubbery; It 
a beautiful lawm tree, and its 
golden-coloured foliage is touched with 
branze in winter. . 

T. arientalis {Biota onentadis) 
^Chinese Arbor Vitae). A useful 


Conifer, thriving well in ordinary soil, 
provided suitable drainage is given. 
There are many handsome varieties: 
71 or, argenteo~7*ariegata (conspicuous 
for its silver variegation) Mould have 
a sunny spot. T, or„ aurea (7". aurea, 
T, compacta aurea) is a dwarf shnib 
whose voung growths ore wholly 
yellow, but gradually change to a 
greenish tinge. T, or. elegantissima 
is of erect, com])act habit, with yellow 
foliage. T. or, ericoides (Retinas pora 
ericoides) (a gem for the rock-garoen) 
piesents an attractive appeal nnee nt all 
seasons ot the vear, an excellent sort 
for winter bedding. 7\ or. semper- 
aurescens is the most distinct golden- 
leaved Thuya, and one of the most use- 
ful of its class for the garden, forming a 
neat, globular bush, well adapte<l for 
winter-bedding, and useful for window- 
boxes, as well os for pot culture for 
winter decoration. 

Tsuoas (Hemlock Fir.s). These 
are all of elegant growth, hardy, and 
delight in moist soil and an o|k.*ii 
.situation, but the )K>sition must lie 
sheltered from cast winds. They arc 
splendid lawn trees, and should be more 
frequently planted. 7*. Brunoniana 
{Abies Brunoniana, A, dumosa) forms 
a dense bush or small tree, with elegant 
drooping branches, and small-pointed, 
glaucous-coloured cones. 7*. canadensis 
{Abies canadensis) ha.s drooning 
branchlets clothed with light green 
leaves, glaucous on t he under-sides, and 
attractive cones. 7\ c, albo-shica is a 
showy variety with variegated foliage, 
rieamy-white in summer, and in winter 
tiii^^eu with violet ; a gem tor the lawn. 
T. milfordensis is a compact variety, 
dunf, and very attractive. T. Bat- 
Umtana {Abies Battoniana, A, 
WiUiamsonii). is well adapted for 
planting on lawns. Its branches are 
sh<irt and horizontal, and its small 
branchlets clothed with light green 
Icavts. The variety is also a 

be.nulifullawti tree. T, Sieboidi {Abies 
Tsuga, 7'^uga diversifolia), the 
Japanese Hemlock Fir, is an excellent 
sort for planting on the fringe of the 
lawn as well as in small gardens. It if 
of pyramidal liabit, with spreading, 
fan -shaped branches well clothed with 
short grass-green leaves, glaucous on 
their under-surface. 

WELLINGTOlflA OIGANTBA. See 
.Sequoia gigantea. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AQUATIC PLANTS. 

Their Place in Horticulture — Simple Methods of Culture — Enemies— 
Making: Ponds— Water-Supply— Rockeries— Tanks — Planting^-— 
General Collection of Species and Varieties. 

Judging from the increased interest taken during recent years 
in the cultivation of Aquatic Plants, and the paucity of 
reliable information respecting them that is readily available to 
the majority of horticultural readers, it is hoped that the 
particulars referring to them in the following pages will in some 
degree serve the purpose that has occasioned their appearance. 
Every contribution that has for its object the desire to familiarise 
the many interesting and picturesque plants which are included 
in this chapter cannot but serve a useful purpose, for it is 
certain that the more a general knowledge of them increases, the 
more popular will they become, and the greater will be the 
encouragement for expert growers of them to secure and 
distribute new and improved forms of some of the genera. Just 
in proportion to the care that is bestowed on tjie various 
requirements of the plants, and the careful consideration given to 
the disposition of a desirable selection of them, will be the 
measure of success that may be fairly anticipated. 
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The subject with which we are dealing, so far as space will 
permit, will embrace observations on the treatment of outdoor 
ponds and tanks. Further space will be given to an enumeration 
of the most desirable kinds that may be advantageously asso- 
ciated with them. In all cases there will be considerations 
as to the space and means available for their cultivation ; and 
it may be stated that considerable gratification may be obtained 
from very simple and restricted contrivances that may be 
quite sufficient for the requirements of a limited number of 
them. 

As an example of what may be done in a small way, we may 
say that barrels cut in halves may be employed in which to grow 
many Aquatic Plants. These may be sunk in the ground to within 
a few inches of their tops, or so grouped as to be faced with 
rustic work, which would also act as a shield to their exteriors 
from the rays of the sun. I.a.rge earthenware pans may also 
be used; but it must be borne in mind that whenever such 
vessels are used, precautions must be taken to protect them from 
exposure to severe frost that would cause them to burst. Not- 
withstanding this drawback to their use, in many instances they 
would serve the purpose of at least helping the amateur to 
acquire a more intimate knowledge of the 
particular kinds chosen for what may be only 
regarded as an interesting experiment in their 
cultivation. As an example, it will suffice to 
mention that of a plant remarkable for its 
uncommon prettiness, and yet one that is 
seldom met with in similar surroundings. 
We refer to the wild Flowering Rush Butotnus 
umMiatus (Fig. 195), which we once saw 
flourishing in a delightful fashion in an upright, 
glazed earthenware vessel at the foot of a fern 
rockery in a confined town garden. This plant, 
Gerarde wrote, “is, of all others, the fairest 
Fig. 195.— Butomus moHt pleasant to behold, and serveth 

UMBELLATus. very well for the decking and trimming up 
of houses, because of the beautie and braverie 
thereof”; and it cannot be denied that the Butomus is amongst 
the most elegant of our hardy Aquatics. This instance is 
mentioned for the purpose of showring what may lie accomplished 
with very limited resources in respect of the cultivation of other 
reptesentatives of this interesting class of plants. The simplicity 

X 
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of a contrivance that is satisfactory in its employment is often 
its chief recommendation, more especially when it admits ot 
extended application. 

From a successful employment of simple contrivances encourage- 
ment may be derived for engaging in more enterprising efforts 
with respect to growing some of the choicer or rarer kinds that 
need but a limited space in which to develop their full beauty. 
This plan would likewise be of occasional service ior the accom- 
modation of reserves or duplicates, or for any of the smaller 
plants that may be required to be kept under close observation. 
Enough has been said to show that at least something may be 
done in the way of successfully growing a few of these plants 
without the aid of any very elaborate appliances. 

In numerous instances there may be already means at hand, in 
the form of tanks which have been constructed for the storage 
of water, that could be at once utilised for the reception of some 
of the many beautiful hardy Nymphaeas now so readily obtainable ; 
but it should be remembered that, excepting w^hen the tank is of 
large dimensions, those of a neat habit will be preferable for this 
purpose to vigorous-growing kinds. The planting and arranging 
of them are largely discretionary, the use of tubs or boxes for the 
former being a matter of convenience ; but in their arrangement, 
as far as practicable the alternating of dark and light shades of 
colour may be generally depended on to produce a pleasing 
effect during their season of flowering. These observations are 
intended to apply to tanks that are already in existence : the 
construction of new ones will be dealt with further on in this 
Chapter. 

The possession of ponds or lakes is the great desideratum for 
exemplifying the admirable effects that can be produced by these 
plants when their cultivation is as skilfully undertaken as is the 
case with many other things. It is to ,the initial step that may 
be attributed the measure of success that often rewards the efforts 
made in attaining its accomplishment ; so is it in respect to 
what could aptly be termed an ideal water-garden. A natural 
taste combined with a practical knowledge is essential in carrying 
out the details of this kind of work, which should be done in 
accordance with a carefully-designed plan. It is here that the 
advantage of consulting an expert in this department of horti- 
culture is of primary importance, and it is indeed within his 
province to direct the scheme throughout to a successflil issue. 
Even when everything has been carefully done that seems to be 
necessary to ensure establishing Nymphseas in large ponds or 
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lakes, they are not then entirely free from casual mishaps. For 
instance, in a season of long-continued drought the water may 
sink to an abnormally low depth, and in receding from the plants 
leave their crowns exposed above its surface to endure an un- 
congenial element and its consequences/ We recall one case 
where, after several of the choicer kinds had liecoine fairly 
established, they were discovered unexpectedly removed from their 
allotted stations and floating promiscuously in the lake, which 
depredation had been the work of some mischievous swans. 

Interest is now evidently being more generally taken in 
acquiring some of the rarer kinds of Nymphasos in places 
having facilities for growing them, and where the commonly* 



Fig. Nvmphaea ai.b.\. 


known w'hite alba (Fig. 19^) hitherto been perhaps the 
sole representative of the genus. It must not be imagined, 
however, that the new introductions, notwithstanding their varied 
charms, will ever be likely to entirely usurp the places of this 
old native favourite. Where the familiar white Water Lilies 
abound they present, during their season of flowering, as 
delightful a spectacle as it is fKissible to imagine in connection 
with rural scenery, more particularly in sheltered places. Heyond 
where steamboats churn the river stream, these are to w 
found helping materially to impart to th^ir surroundings the 
appearance of reposeful seclusion that is so great a charm to 
frequenters of the riverside. There arc not a few to whom 
some of these scenes are familiar, and who have felt delight in 
viewing closely the floating flowers cxi)anding their broad and 
spotless petals to the sun. 

To careless minds they seem to roam 
Abroad upon the river; 

In all their movements chained to home, 
f'ast rooted there fur ever. 


Such scenes are emphatically worthy of the pains of presemn^ 
and in the not very distant future it may be considered 
desirable to undertake the protection of these Aquatic {•lowers 
born of the river and on the river borne. 


X 
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Water, whether in the shape of a lake, pond, river, or stream, 
has always formed an important feature in landscape gardening, 
but up till the past few years the cultivation of hardy Aquatics 
has been a branch of horticulture very much neglected ; in fact, 
there are numerous instances where scarcely any regular attention 
has been bestowed on the embellishment of the surface or sides 
of lakes or ponds, by establishing the choicer kinds of Aquatics 
that are so suitably adapted for this purpose, and which impart 
to them so much additional interest and pleasure. There are, 
however, indications that the merits of water gardening, with 
its charming and beautiful effects, are better appreciated, and in 
many leading establishments the cultivation of Aquatics is being 
deservedly made a special feature. Doubtless, this has to a 
great extent been brought about by the introduction of the many 
beautiful hybrid Water Lilies raised by the skilful operations of 
M. Latour-Marliac, to whose successful labours w-e are so greatly 
indebted for many exquisitely-coloured novelties. In these lovely 
hybrids we get great variation in size, shape, and colour of the 
flowers, and their loveliness is considerably enhanced by the 
freedom with which they are produced and the delightful fragrance 
of many of them. Some of these hybrids are also as hardy 
and as vigorous in habit as our own well-known common 
Water Lily {Nymphaa aiba\ and the conditions under which 
the native plant is found to flourish best are those in which 
these likewise may be expected to succeed equally well. The new 
hybrid Water Lilies raised by M. Marliac have been referred to 
in terms of high appreciation as forming an important and 
welcome addition to collections of Aquatic Plants, They are 
already rather numerous, and will doubtless be supplemented by 
more from the same raiser as well as from others ; and this antici- 
pation gives rise to the opinion that only such new productions 
as are distinct, or superior to those already in cultivation, should 
be selected for distribution, for a multiplicity of varieties possessing 
a too close resemblance to others is to be deprecated. 

In gardens where a natural lake or pond exists, provided it 
has an ample supply of water and an efficient outlet to prevent 
stagnation, a water garden might be« formed, which, when 
judiciously planted, would become permanently interesting and 
pretty, and in addition to providing a new feature, would impart 
additional beauty to the surroundings. It is not unusual to see 
a stagnant pond overgrown with rank vegetation that yearly 
adds to the decomposing mass of vegetable matter in its bed, 
and the effluvia arising therefrom cannot be expected to form a 
very pleasing feature in any garden, yet there would probably 
be no great difficulty in converting a pond of this " description 
into one of enduring prettiness. 

The margins and banks of streams afford excellent opportunities 
for establishing without much difficulty many plants that, in the 
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course of time, would impart a pleasing effect to what might 
previously have been bare, uninteresting, or otherwise covered 
with indigenous coarse-growing vegetation. 

There is nothing in connection with horticulture that is more 
fascinating, or that presents more beauty, or, on the other hand, 
affords greater pleasure for the amount of care bestowed on it 
than a w^ater garden, no matter of whatever dimensions, when 
natural and tasteful effects are produced in planting it, and the 
conditions are favourable to the requirenuMits of Aquatics and 
the numerous plants which can be suitably associated with 
them. Water Plants are exquisite; there is so much in their 
surroundings that is absorbing and delightful. They are usually 
of the easiest possible culture, and when once well established, 
will practically take care of themselves, provided a limit be kept 
on the more vigorous -growing sorts to prevent them from over- 
growing those of slenderer and less sturdy growth. A garden 
of this description would be quite as much an acquisition in 
a small establishment as in a large one, although the area to 
be dealt with would only admit of one being planned on a 
much smaller scale for the reception of some of the numerous 
small-growing Aquatics and other plants. 

Wekds, &c. — Weeds will occasionally obtrude themselves, and 
these must be removed as soon as they put in an appearance, 
for if allowed to become established, which they (|uickly do, 
some difficulty may be eventually experienced in eradicating 
them, and then not before they have either crippled the growth, 
or perhaps entirely destroyed other plants. In tanks, and also in 
ponds where there is but a slight current of water, various forties 
of confervoid algie — green, thread-like vegetation, menilkTs of a 
low order of the Vegetable Kingdom — will .sometimes make their 
appearance, more especially during warm weather ; these, upon 
rising to the surface of the water, shmild at once be removed, 
or they will form dense masses, iietriinental to the growth of 
other plants. If the Water Lilies .ire well furnished with foliage 
the algse would lie less troublesome to deal with, and the intro- 
duction of a stock of fish would also prove very serviceable in 
keeping the same in check. 

For the removal of dead leaves, weeds, or any accumulation 
of floating refuse, as well as to give the necessary attention to 
any plants requiring it in tanks or small areas of water, a strong, 
light plank or ladder might be used of sufficient length to take 
a secure bearing at the ends ; but in large ponds, where this is 
impracticable, wading-boots have to l)e resorted to. 

Insect Pests, Rats, &c.— Aquatics, more especially those with 
floating leaves, are generally fairly free from injurious atUcks of 
insect pests, although sometimes they become affected with green 
or black Aphis. These can, however, generally be removed with 
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the aid of a syringe or hose-spray ; but the most effectual remedy 
is a natural one — a good heavy shower of rain, which also imparts 
to the plants an additional brightness. In some cases it may be 
desirable to use an insecticide, and should this be resorted to 
a solution of tobacco-juice will be found to answer the purpose 
effectually, without causing the least injury to the plants. Water- 
rats will sometimes become troublesome, if allowed to be un- 
disturbed in their visits, by destroying the buds and flowers of 
Water Lilies, but they may generally be captured by means of 
tempting baits without very much difficulty. Waterfowl might 
play havoc with small plants if unguarded, but, as previously 
mentioned, it is most desirable that these should be grown in 
reserved quarters until sufficiently strong to plant out where they 
Sire liable to this contingency. 

Making Ponds. — In selecting a site for an artificial piece of 
water it should be borne in mind that water naturally seeks its 
bed in low-lying ground ; therefore, in the construction of* a 
pond, it is very important that this [>articular should be observed 
wherever the conditions are favourable for doing so, or an unreal 
effect will otherwise be produced. The outline should be care- 
fully considered, and formal or unnatural shapes should be 
avoided, as these would, to a cultivated taste, present a too 
artificial appearance. The sides should be represented by 
projections and irregular curves, avoiding the introduction of 
straight lines, which are invaruibly objectionable, and seldom 
occur in a natural formation. Artificial work as far as possible 
should be carefully concealed below the intended water-level 
line, or provision made for concealing it with vegetation when 
planting operations are in progress. If the soil is of a clayey 
nature and retentive of water where it is designed to form a 
pond, this work will be very much simplified ; but should it be 
of a porous nature, then tempered clay will have to be intro- 
duced and puddling resorted to to prevent waste of water when 
the work is completed. When the soil has been excavated as 
deeply as may be desired — say to a minimum depth of about 
3Kt. in the middle or deepest part, gradually diminishing to 
about i^ft. at the margin, the sides sipping outwardly — the 
surface of the excavation should be made as firm as possible, 
and regularly finished off, ready for the puddling process. To 
effect this, clay should be beaten and worked into a thoroughly 
tenacious nature wherever most convenient to do so, and w^hen 
it is fit for use the bottom and sides of the pond should be 
evenly covered throughout with it to a thickness of 9 in. to lain. 
This will require to be well rammed and beaten as the work 
proceeds, so that it may be thoroughly united, and so prevent 
the water from percolating through it. This work should be 
done expeditiously, and as soon as it is completed the w'ater 
should be gradually admitted. Of course, cement concrete 
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might be used for lining the interiors of small ponds, but in 
the case of larger ones this would be a rather expensive process 
in comparison to puddling with clay. After the puddling 
operation is completed, the deepest part in the pond would be 
from 2^rt. to 3ft., and this would form the most suitable 
position for depositing the necessary mounds of soil for the 
reception of Nuphars and the more vigorous-growing Nymphaeas 
that may be selected, the margin l)eing suited to the require- 
ments of those plants that only require shallow water in which to 
grow. 


Water-Supply.— In supplying an artificial pond with abater, it 
is very important that the source from which it is obtained 
should be considered, as Aquatics, and more especially the 
choicer kinds of hardy Nymphaias, do not flourish satisfactorily 
in continually running water of a low temperature, as by a 
continuous current entering the pond, and this observation 
applies particularly to the odorata group. 'Fhereforc, for the 
benefit of the plants, every provision possible should be 
made to ensure as high and as constant a temperature as 
possible, more especially during the time that the plants are in 
active grow'th. A pond situated in a slicltcrcil, sunny position 
provides the best aspect, especially so for those of tender habit, 
and it would conduce to a greater prolongation of their flowering 
period Where a sufficient, constant, and steady supply can be 
laid on from an extraneous lake, river, or stream, it will be of 
great advantage to do no, this being more beneficial to the 
health of the plants than that supjilied direct from a natural 
spring or drawn from a low-level in the earth. I he water 
obtained from the last-named sources is of too ( hilly a nature to 
favour a luxuriant growth, whereas the former would obviously 
best meet the plants' requirements, it being aerated and, 

consequently, of a higher tem|>crature. The inrush of 
considerable quantity of water should also be avoided, as the 
disturbance caused thereby is calciilited to be detrimental to 
their well doing. All that is really refiuired.is a sufficient supply 
of water to prevent stagnation, and, when this is well regulated, 
successful culture will be in a great measure assured Means 
should also be taken to prevent the level of the water from 
fluctuating to any appreciable extent by canstrucung an outlet 
at the intended water-level line, which wdl suffice for carrying off 
a similar quantity of water to that which enters the pond. 

Rockery.— Where an opportunity is afforded of a 

small pond in connection with a well-made rockery, provided one 
does not already exist, it will, if projierly constructed and judi- 
ciously planted, form an additional charrn to that always interesting 
and attractive feature in a garden. In its formation an irregular 
SutltarshouW ^ observed, as this would be conducive to >te 
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presenting a natural, and therefore more pleasing, appearance 
when completed. In making the pond the ground should be 
excavated to the depth of about 3ft., afterwards covering the 
interior throughout with a g\n. course of brick, stone, or well- 
made concrete. The surface should be smoothly finished off with 
about an inch in thickness of good cement, so as to ensure 
it being perfectly watertight This would when finished afford 
a depth of from 2ft to 2^ft, which would be sufficient for 
the accommodation of Aquatics suitable for introducing into a 
pond of this description. The margin should be constructed 
so as to appear as a part of the rockery, and by the 
careful concealment of all artificial work its effect would be 
the more satisfactory. Permanent beds formed of brick or stone, 
about 2ft. 6in. square and 12m, deep, might be built in the pond 
at equal distances apart, in which to plant Water Lilies; and 
around the inside against the wall other beds might be constructed 
for the reception of some of the smaller-growing ornamental 
Aquatics. Water is frequently associated with a rock-garden in 
some shape or form, and where it is adjacently present would 
form the source from which a supply might be obtained ; but 
providing this is not the case, or the supply be inadequate, it 
will be necessary to introduce it through water-pipes from 
another source, the inlet being masked by rockwork, presenting a 
natural appearance. At the lowest end of the pond the overflow 
might be allowed to escape in such a manner that in its course it 
would permeate the ground, and so afford a favourable situation 
for planting some of the many choice bog-loving plants. 

Tanks. — In gardens of limited space brick, stone, or concrete 
tanks about 2^ft. in depth might be constructed, and these, if built 
entirely in the ground with the walls gradually sloping outwardly 
at the top, will minimise the risk of their being damaged during 
a long spell of severe frosty weather. The thickness of the walls 
would largely depend on the size of the tank, but for those from 
25ft. to 30ft. in diameter, walls of the same thickness as recom- 
mended for the pond in the rock-garden would be sufficiently 
strong, and the beds for the reception of the plants might be of 
a corresponding size to those described' in that instance. As 
previously stated, a sunny position should be selected, and the 
site and formation oLa tank of this description should be carefully 
considered in connection with the surroundings. In its con- 
struction a natural effect should be aimed at as far as possible, 
so that it will not present a too formal appearance. For example, 
a suitable position in the flower-garden might be available for 
the purpose, and if a border of some ornamental,^ compact, 
dwarf-growing plants were formed around the outside, or a 
little low rockwork substituted as an edging, upon which plants 
adapted for such a position might be grown, this would greatly 
add to its effect 
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A supply of water might be laid on by means of pipes, to 
which a valve should be fitted, so that the volume of water 
entering the tank may be regulated. The higher the mean 
temperature at which the water can be maintained in the tank 
the more generally beneficial will it be for the plants. Only 
sufficient fresh water need be allowed to enter to prevent stag- 
nation. An efficient outlet is also a necessity, and this should 
be situated at the intended water-level line to prevent any 
appreciable fluctuation. In favour of tanks it may be urged, 
without in any way depreciating the value of ponds, that they 
afford better facilities for more closely viewing the beauty of the 
Water Lilies than is the case when the plants arc situated in 
large pieces of water. 

Ordinary tanks or fountain basins, where they already exist, if 
of sufficient depth, and dimensions, as previously stated, would be 
available, although their stiff, artificial appearance makes them 
less pleasing to the eye in comparison with those which are 
designed on more natural lines. In the case of fountain basins 
choice plants should not be allowed to occupy positions where 
sprays of water would be continually falling upon them when 
the fountain is playing. 

Planting. — Before planting a naturally-formed piece cd' water 
it will be obvious that precautions should be taken to efieciiially 
eradicate any coarse-growing vegetation that may have become 
established therein, and which might prove detrimental to the 
plants, or mar their effect. In water of this description, where 
a deposit of several inches of mud has accumulated, very little 
difficulty will be oc<'asioned in establishing the jilanis it due care 
be taken to make their roots secure when the planting operation 
is in progress. But should the bottom be of a gravelly nature, 
or otherwise unsuitable to their retiuiremcnls, then mounds of 
soil, consisting of good, rich, heavy loam of a tenacious nature, 
with about one-third of well-decomposed cow- or stable manure, 
to which a little leaf-soil might be added, although not absolutely 
nece.ssary, and the whole thorouL’hly incorporated, should be 
deposited for their reception. This observation also applies to 
the planting of artificial ponds, unless it be intended to grow 
the plants in submerged tubs or boxes -a plan, however, which, 
in respect to a pond of any large extent, cannot be recommended 
as being more satisfactory than that of jdaniing them out on 

Where it is inconvenient or undesirable to lower the depth of 
the water sufficiently to allow of the planting of Aejuatics directly 
into the mud, or mounds of soil, in which they are to grow, a 
good method to adopt is to plant them firmly in similar soil to 
that recommended above, in baskets about 2 ift. in diameter and 
from 6in to gm, deep— what are known as small nursery rounds 
would answer the purpose. This operation should be performed 
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as expeditiously as possible, afterwards lowering the baskets from 
a punt or a raft into the positions the plants are to occupy, 
whether on the bed or on the mounds of soil, as the case may be. 
When the baskets become decayed, or even before, the roots will 
be found to have penetrated through, and have taken possession 
of the mud or soil below, attended with a corresponding vigorous 
growth of the entire plant. In the case of Nymphaeas, only 
strong, healthy plants should be submitted to this treatment. 
Small plants should be nursed in shallower water, or where they 
would be under close observation until sufficiently strong to be 
transferred to deeper quarters. In the case of small plants it is 
advisable to remove the flower-buds as they appear, so that their 
vigour may be concentrated in making an unchecked growth. 
The compost recommended to be used for planting in the above 
instance would be that which would also be found to meet the 
requirements of those grown in all circumstances where beds, 
tubs, or boxes are used for their reception, provided a minimum 
depth of qin. of same be allowed for them to develop as much 
root growth as possible. This compost would also serve for the 
purpose of renovating the surface whenever necessary, and this 
operation is invariably attended with good results if done before 
each season’s growth commences. 

In planting a water garden w^here sufficient space exists for 
the inclusion of a representative collection of the most ornamental 
Aquatics, it may be made all the more attractive by a judicious 
disposition of the plants according to their individual 
characteristics, more particularly with respect to their habit of 
growth. For instance, there are those kinds whose leaves float 
on the surface of the water, amongst which are included the 
beauiiiul Water Lilies and the sw’eet-scented Water Hawthorn ; 
whereas other kinds assume a more or less tall and erect habit, 
as, for example, the Flowering Rush and the Bog Bean. Then 
there are those the foliage of which is entirely submerged, but 
which produce their flower-scapes above the surface of the vrater, 
such as the pretty Water Violet, the Water Soldier, and the 
interesting Bladderworts, besides numerous other equally desirable 
and pretty subjects that thrive luxuriantly at the water’s edge, 
where their roots can revel in an abundance of moisture. 

The most suitable time for planting hardy Aquatics is about 
the beginning of April, or as soon as they commence active 
growth, thus affording a long -growing season in which to get 
established. Of course it may be desirable afterwards to 
introduce a few plants in the shape of ne^v acquisitions, to fill up 
spaces where plants may have failed, or to introduce a^few tender 
kinds during the summer months which require the protection 
of a greenhouse during the winter ; but for the general planting, 
the time stated above is invariably the most advantageous. It 
is also very important that due consideration should be given to 
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the arrangement of the plants, for the nearer imitation 
approaches Nature the more does it attract and delight. Where 
practicable, and circumstances are favourable to planting in 
groups of one sort, this style is the most suitable to adopt, 
as it presents a bolder and a more natural effect than when 
planted singly. In ponds, the groups, more especially those 
with floating leaves, should be separated from each other by 
clear open spaces of water, so that when in full growth their 
beauty will be better displayed, and the surface will not present 
the appearance of being too much covered with foliage, which 
would have a too decidedly monotonous effect. 


NvMPHiEAS. The various lovely- 
coloured flowers of the beautiful new 
hybrid Nympha^as, which only a few 
years ago were undreamt of, now 
furnish a variety of colours that were 
previoudy entirely wanting in hardy 
floating Aquatics. In describing the 
colours of the flowers it should be 
borne in mind that under varying 
climatic conditions and exposures, as 
well as according to the earliness or 
lateness of their flowering, the colours 
of some of them present much varia- 
tion, Unlike the Lotos section of 
tropical Nvmphteas, which includes so 
many hanJsome kinds, tl;e flowers of 
which expand at night and are closed 
during the day, all the kinds from 
temperi^te climates, including Marline s 
beautiful hybrids, are day-flowering. 
The duration of the flowers in both 
cases is the same as they ajrpcar in 
varying beauty for a period of three 
successive days or nignts, when their 
flowers, whether fertilised or otherwise, 
sink below the surface of the water. 

To admit of a selection of Nynif»ha’a.s 
being the more readily made, the under 
mentioned list is presented in two 
groups, the first of which includes 
kinds possessing the most vigorous 
constitutions and that require the 
greater space and deeper water in 
which to grow. The sorts in the 
second group are much less yigorc>u>» 
m grow'th, and are better suited for 
locating in shallower water.^ They 
are also adapted for planting in tanks 
and fountain basins. r 

General Colle c/ ion.— Group 
albuj our native white W ater Lil) , is 
so well known that it would suiier- 
fluous to give a detailed descnpiion of 
it. Although its freedom of flowenng 
is surpassed bv some of the hardy 
hybrids, it still holds its own m public 


favour. iV, a. has larger 

blossoms of the purest white, flowers 
m»»re freely, and is nune efl'ective in 
even- way than the lyfie. X, Ifarluweu 
aUtfda (fig. I ti7). hybrid, is one of the 
finest of nil hanly Water Lilies. The 
fl(»wcrs are very large, of gcjod shape, 
white, with a slight tinge of pink at the 
base of the sepals and outer iwtals, 
slightly scented, and priMiuced with 
rcmai liable freed<»m, vigorous growers. 
N. J/. carma. a hyliriti, is soniewhut 
similar in habit to the preceding, but 
the white floweis are delicately sviflused 
with pale pink. N. M, ihromatt Ua is 
one of the iiuet l>eautilul of all haidy 
Xymphicas. 'I'he flowers arc clear 
yellow, and are | in >d need continuously 
thfoughout the summer and late into 
the autumn, while the tieep green leaves 
are prettily bloUlietl with «lull reddisn- 
chocolalei is a vigorous gn»wei, and 
may be increase* 1 l>y tii visions <»f its 
tuberous niolslotk. 'I his is one of the 
earliest of .Marline’s h\bri«ls, and is also 
grown under tlie name of 
jltr.'t u* it\. X. M. rtfsea is similar to 
X. .1/. .nrnva, but the flowers arc a 
trifle MO ill**r and their colour a shaile 
dcciMn A'. nitUiii (Silierian Water 
Lilv « has pure wliile cup-shapc*l flowers 
of 'medium si/.e, ami is one of the 
euriic-^i to blossom; somewhat similar 
to X.oi(»t, but less vigoious, ami chs-s 
not ineicase s*» rapidly. X, odorata 
sulphuH.t , thi*. and the following arc 
quite distiiKi frcmi .my of the other 
hybrids in the odorata group. AUh*»ugh 
ihev are the verv latest to commence 
flowering, thes provide a striking con- 
irast by their more vigorous 
bv the size t»f th<*ir flowers, and by the 
freedom with which they arc produced. 
The flowers are sulphur-yellow, very 
fraBiant, of the larKcst wee, 
long, narrow-pointed petals, which give 
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them a very attractive appearance. The 
leaves are heavily mari^ with dull 
reddish-chocolate. N, o, s. grandiflora 
resembles the preceding in every par- 
ticular excepting that the flowers are a 
trifle larger and have a greater number 
of petals, which give them a more 
douole apprarance. N, tuherosa^ a 
North-American species, with large 


Group //. — N* caroliniana nrvea^ 
hybrid, has large, framnt, white 
flowers, with numerous long, narrow 
petals. A^. c. perfecta is similar to the 
preceding, but soft pink. N, Laydeken 
fulgenst a fine hybrid, having brilliant 
purpli^-rose flowers, with bright 
orange stamens. N, L, lilacea, a 
hybrid, having flowers of medium size. 



Fro. 197.— Nymphaea Marliacea alrtda. 


white flowers, of good shape, and 
faintly scented; probably the most 
vigorgus of any of tne hardy Nymphaeas ; 
it also increases rapidly by tuberous 
offsets, easily detached froin the creep- 
ing rootstock. For this reason it is 
unsuitable for planting in very small 
ponds or tanks, unless the roots are 
confined to restricted limits: N. t, 
rosea is a very desirable variety of the 
preceding, the colour of the flowers 
oeing of a pleasing tint of pale rose ; it 
is, however, not so vigorous in growth 
as the type. 


ver>' freely produced, and of a rosy- 
lilac, with orange stamens. A*. Z. 
turturata^ hybrid, is more \*igorous 
in habit than’ the preceding, and very 
attractive and free-flowering ; the 
blossoms are of medium size, purplish- 
red, with deep orange stamens, and 
very fragrant. K, L. rosea is one of 
the most effective of the small-growing 
hybrids. It produces rOsy-pink flowers, 
which deepen with age; veiy early. N, 
odorata, medium-sized, sweetly-scented, 
white flowers; the sepals and outer 
sepals are sometimes slightly tinged 
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with pink. To thrive and blossom satis- 
factorily this species and its varieties 
should' be planted in the sunniest and 
most sheltered positions that can be 
chosen. N, o. caroliniana is a very 
desirable hybrid ; the flowers are large 
and of a soft pink or flesh colour. 
N, o, exquisita is a charming hybrid 
of moderate growth, with frajp'ant 
flowers of meilium size, deep rose 
shaded with carmine, and having 
stamens of a deep }‘ellow. A. minor 
is a very small and compact -growing 
variety, having pure white and slightly 
fragrant flowers. N, o, rosacea is one 
of the most desirable in this group, 
and somewhat resembles N. 0. exquisita 
in habit of growth, but is more robust ; 
the flowers, which are also fragrant, 
are of a rosy-piuk, and have tleep 
yellow stamens. X, o, rosea (Cajie 
Cml Water Lilv) is similar in habit to 
the type ; the flowers aie of a rosy-piuk 
and scented. X pypnera is the smallest 
sfiecies m cultivation. The floweis are 
pure white and sweetly scented. K. p, 
helvola i»* a small but exceedingly 
pretty h>brid, of which the preced- 
ing species h one of the parent^. 
The fraurant flowers are pale prim- 
rose-} ellow ; the leaves are dark 
green, prettily spotted with reddish- 
brown. 

The folhiwing Xymphxas are rare 
and expensive at present. With the 
exception of a/t/a ro^ea they arc all 
hybrids mised by M. Marliac, and 
include some of the choicest and most 
Ireautiful kinds, as well as being 
vigorous growers. alha rosea IX. 
Caspar}’)^ Swetlish Water J.il\, fale 


rosy-pink, very early, but with a short 
flowering period; it is shy, and not 
so vigorous as the type. N, Andreana^ 
hybrid, deep red ^ghtly tinged with 
violet, robust, the leaves sparingly 
spotted with reddish - brown. N. 
aurora^ hybrid, clear yellow, some- 
times shaded with rose. N, £iiisiana, 
free-flowering hybrid, reddish-piu^ile, 
shaded with carmine and with bright 
orange-coloured stamens. X, fulifa, 
fiee-floweiing hybrid, yellow, slightly 
tinged with red, and orange-coloured 
stamens ; the leaves are sfxitted with 
reddish-brown. X g^loriosa^ hybrid, 
rich dark purplish-rose, shaded with 
carmine, double, fragrant, scarce. X, 
iucida, large, star-hke, soft, rosy- 
vermilion flowers ; the leaves arc 
heavily blotched with reddish-brown. 
-V. Marliaeea flammea^ a hybrid, 
.imaranth-red, delicately sufluiied with 
white, and the leaves .are maiked with 
riHlilish-brown, robust. N. J/. ipiea^ 
one t>f the very choicest of hardy 
Water Lilies; the flowers a)*e large, 
brilliant reddish-magenta, with bright 
orange - coloured stamens. X^ 
ruhropunctata^ deep reddish-purjde, 
spolteil with carmine, and stamens of 
a dark orange-yellow, vigorous. X^ 
Rohinsoni, hybrul, inediiim-si/rcl violet- 
red on a yellow ground, the centre 
{totals being dee|)er in colour, leaves 
spotted W'ith brown, robust and com- 
pact. A'', sangutnea^ one of the best 
Hybrids yet introduced ; rich dark 
crimson-pur{)le, with orange stamens. 
X. Seignoureti^ {tale yellow, tinted 
with carmine-rose, is unattractive, but 
ndiust and coin{iact. 


Other Aquatics with Floating and Submerged Leaves. 

In introducing other Aquatics vthh floating leaves, the Nuphars, 
which are botanically closely allied to the Nyin()h«eas, and of 
similar habit of growth, may be planted where there is a dejdh 
of water of from 2ift. to 3ft. ; but they cannot be recommended 
for including in tanks or where the water is of very limited 
extent. They are vigorous-growing plants, witli bold foliage, and 
withstand exposure withput suffering much injury ; for this reason 
they are well adapted for situations in lakes and {)onds where it 
would be difficult to establish more conspicuous flowering Aquatics 
of less vigorous habit. In choosing kinds that require a less 
depth of water in which to permanently c:»tablish themselves, the 
chief requirements in most cases will be met by making a 
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selection from the most striking species in the following list, 
which likewise embraces those with submerged leaves ; 


Alisma. See EHsma. 

Aponogeton distachyon (Cape 
Pond Weed or Winter Hawthorn). 
One of the most desirable of floating 
Aquatics; it blossoms the greater part 
of the year, and the forked inflorescence 
and showy white bracts are deliciously 
Hawthorn-scented. It prefers a 
position where there is a gentle current 
of water, and increases rapidly by 
means of its tuberous offsets. 

Brasenia PELTATA (ffydrofeltis 
purpurea) (American Water Shield), 
A nandsomc little plant with oval- 
shat^d peltate leaves and small pur- 
plish-coloured flowers. 

Eltsma NATANS (Floating Water 
Plantain) is a rare British plant, of 
small and neat habit of growth, and 
bears showy three-petalled white 
flowers. 

Hottonia palustris (Water 
Violet) (Fig. 198). One of the most 
beautiful of our native Aquatics. It 
has finely pinnate submerged leaves. 
The scaix;snse above the surface of the 
water to a height of about lain., and 
bear whorls of several pretty rosy-lilac 
coloured flowers. 

HYDROCHARIS MORSUS - RAN^ 
(Common Frogbit). An elegant little 
])lnnt, with small kidney-shaped leaves 
and three-petalled white flowers. 

HydrocleysCommersoni {Limfuh 
charis liumholdtii) (Water Poppy). 
A neat-growing, tender Aquatic, with 
pale yellow flowers, very effective for 
introducing in shallow water during 
the summer minths, but requires the 
protection of a greenhouse in the 
winter. 

Limnanthemum peltatum (r<7- 
larsia nymphaoides) (Fringed Water 
Lily). A free-growing, ornamental 
British plant, having sm^l Water Lily- 
like leaves and prettv yellow flowers, 
the segments of which are fimbriated, 
giving them a very attractive appear- 
ance. It increases rapidly; therefore 
precaution should be taken in planting 
It, or it may encroach on other plants. 

MyRIOPHVLLUM PROSERPINA- 
OOIDES (Water Milfoil or Parrot's 


Feather). A free-growing tender 
Aquatic. Its stems are densely 
covered with very finely-cut leaves, 
presenting a pretty feathery appearance 
as they float on the water. Not 
sufficiently hardy 'to withstand a severe 
winter. 

Nuphar advena. a North 
American species having large peltate 
leaves and yellow flowers, with reddish- 
coloured anthers, standing well above 
the surface of the W'ater. TV. lutea 
(Fig. 199) is the well-known yellow 



Fig. 19S.— Hottonia palustris. 


Water Lily of our ponds and rivers. 
,V. pumilum {N. Kalmiana) is a rare 
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British species, with yellow flowers, 
and much smaUer in all its paits than 
either of the preceding. 


leaves then rising above the surface of 
the w'ater. It increases rapidly, and 
therefore should be kept under close 



Fig. 199.-NUPHAR LiTTEA. 


Orontium aquaticum (Golden 
Club). An Aquatic belonging to the 
Aroid family, with pretty, tlecp-greeii, 
velvety - looking, lanceolate - ovate- 
shaped leaves, which are floating or 
erect, according to the depth of water. 
The long-stalked spatlix is covere<l 
with numerous vety* small flowers of a 
yellowish colour. 

Strati otks a lo i i jks ( Water 
Soldier). An inhabitant of our ponds 
and slow’-running wateis. 'J'he plant 
— a rosette-like tuft of leaves— re- 
sembles a small-growing Aloe, and is 
usually entirely submerged, only float- 
ing when it is in flower, the ti[)s of the 


obseivation, nr it may intrude itself 
where not wanted. 

Trapa naians (Water Caltrops; 
Water Chestnut). A desiiahle 
Aquatic, of .iniiiial duration, with 
|)eculiarly-.vhaped four-horned fruits. 
The leaves liave swollen petioles, and 
ate arranged in the fonn of a losette. 

Utricularia vitHiAKis (Common 
Bladderwort). An intert'sting little 
British plant, having very linely- 
divided, submerged leaves, which are 
furnished with minute vesicle'*, or air- 
blad<lers. 'J'he pale yellow flowers are 
borne on scMpe^, whn h rise about bin. 
above the surface of the water. 


Erect-Qrowing: Aquatics and Sub-Aquatics. 

When planting on the margins of ponds, tanks, or water- 
courses, advantage should be taken of the most suitable spots 
for the introduction of such subjects as are best fitted for them ; 
and this may be determined by a consideration of their heights 
and habits of growth. The stronger growing kinds are best 
adapted for locating in the more exposed siiuaiions, and these 
should not be allowed to extend to the areas jirovided for those 
of loss robust haljits. None of the plants included in this group 
require any special preparation of soil, provided a good dejiih of 
mud is present ; but if this is not the case soil of a similar nature 
to. that previously recommended should be deposited for their 
reception. 
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For the guidance of those who are not familiar with this class 
of plants, the following list may be of service in making a 
selection : 

Acorus Calamus (Sweet Flag). British Aauatic has pyramidal panicles 
This well-known plant of our river- of small, delicate rose-coloured flowers, 
sides is a very desirable subject for which present a very light and grace- 
planting in exposed situations where ful appearance. Height about 2|ft. 
ample space can be afforded. Height 

about 3ft. A, C. aurea striata is Butomus umbellatus (Flower- 
similar in habit to the type, but more ing Rush). This handsome British 
effective, the long narrow leaves being plant is one of the most ornamental of 
prettily striped with golden-yellow. A. hardy Aquatics. The shou^ flowers, 
framineus ((xrass-leaved Sweet Flag) which are produced in umbels on long, 
IS a dwarfer and more slender-growing stout scapes, are borne well above the 


ik 




Fig. 200.— Menyanthes trifoliata. 

species with very narrow lea^^. foliage, and are of a rosy-lilac colour. 

Height about i^ft. A, g, variegatus Height from 3ft. to 4ft. 

resembles the type, but the leaves are 
handsomely striped with white. 

Alisma Plantago (Common ing stems and erect cordate-s^ped 

Water Plantain). This free-growing leaves. The showy part of the in- 
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rtorescence is the white flat spatbe. plant, with short and compact racemes 
Height about bin. of small yellow flowers. Height about 

Cladium germanicum (C. Afaris- 

cus) (Maish Saw Grass). A handsome, AIenvanthks trifoliata (Bog or 
tall-growing British plant, belonging Buck Bean) (Fig. aoo). A vciy oma- 




Fig. 201. — PoifTEDERfA CfiRDATA. 


to the Sedges. The long, rigid, 
glaucous gret-n leaves are deeply 
keeled, and very sharply serrated at 
the edges. Height 41't. to 5ft. 

Iris Pseudacc ri's (Yellow Flag), 
This is very suitable for exposed 
situations; height about 3ft. /. /\ 
variegatus is similar in habit to the 
tv-pc, but the leaves are beautifully 
striped with white. 

X-YSIMACHIA THYRSIFLORA (Tufted 
Loosestrife). A close-growing British 


menial dwarf-growing Biitish A^juatic. 
The baudsoiiic (lowers, the segments 
of which are finely fimbriuted on the 
inside, are white, tinged externally 
with delicate pink, and are borne on 
erect scajM-s about Qin. in height. 

Pkmanuka virginica (Aitow 
Arum). An Aquatic of the Amid 
family, with hastate leaves. The 
(lowers are thickly set on a short 
spadix, or (lowet -spike, which is sur- 
rounded by a greenish-coloured spathe. 
Height about 14ft. 
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PHRAGifiTES COMMUNIS (Common 
Reed). A very graceful plant of 
vigorous habit, and the largest of the 
British grasses. Its large handsome 
panicles are of a dull purplish colour. 
Height 6ft. to loft. 

PONTEDERIA CORDATA (Pickerel 
Weed) (Fig. 201). An elegant erect- 
crowing plant, with heart-shaped 
feaves on long petioles. The flower- 
spikes, which are finely produced, bear 
numerous small pretty blue flowers, 
closely set togetner. This should be 
included in all collections of choice 
Aquatics. Height abo'ii 2ft. 

Ranunculus Lingua (Great Spear- 
wort). A vigorous-growing British 
plant with bright yellow flowers. 
Height about 3ft. 

athiopica)^ the Lily of the Nile, or 
Arum Lily, forms a very effective 
feciture in the margin of a pond. A 
sunny, sheltered situation should be 
selected, and the crowns of the plants 
submerged sufficiently deep in the 
water to prevent them from becoming 
frozen. Ah hough the first severe frost 
will cut the plants down, they will 
nevertheless restart into growth in the 
spring. 

Sagiti'aria SAGiTi'iFuLiA (Com- 
mon Arrow-head). This well-known 
British plant, with its handsome 
sagittate leaves, and scapes of showy 


white flowers, is a very desirable 
subject for the water garden; height 
about 2ft. S, s, flore-pleno is less 
vigorous in habit than the type, 
but has handsome double white flowers; 
height about ijft. 

SciRPUS LACUSTRIS (Common Bul- 
rush). This vigorous-CTOwing British 
plant has tall c^^driem tapering stems 
which produce a very striking effect. 
Height about 6ft. 

Typha angustifolia (Lesser Reed 
Mace). An elegant tall-growing British 
plant with long narrow leaves; the 
long, cylindrical flower-spikes are 
densely packed with minute brownish- 
coloured flowers ; height' about 6ft. 
T, laiifolia (Great Reed Mace or Cat's 
Tail) IS a very familip plant of our 

which it giuwa ouu iiicic«t»cs uiiiy 
admits of its being planted on the 
mugins of large pieces of water; 
height 6ft. to 7ft. T. Laxmanni 
(T. fninima) { 
much smaller 
the preceding 

short, forming uuiuug ur giuuuiar- 
shap^ heads. It is a very graceful- 
growing plant, and well adapted for 
the margins of small ponds ana tanks ; 
height about aft. 7 ', stenophylla 
(Slender Reed Mace) is a slender- 
growing plant, more vigorous than the 
preceding, but equally ornamental. 
Height about 3|ft. 


Plants for the Waterside. 

The size and shape of a piece of water are to a great extent 
the determining factors in the selection of the plants to introduce 
and the positions they are to occupy. For example, in planting 
the sides of large or moderate-sized ponds, large and vigorous- 
growing plants may be introduced ; where the ground rises 
prominently or projects into the water these situations should 
i)e furnished with those kinds that would produce the boldest 
and most striking effect. As previously stated, groups of a sort 
should be formed in preference to arranging a thin line of 
plants of various kinds around the pond, as the latter scheme 
would produce a less ’ natural and satisfactory appearance. 
Groups of tall-growing plants should be judiciously^ interspersed 
with those of dwarfer habit, thus giving an irregular and also 
a more artistic effect. For the sides of small ponds or where 
space can be afforded around tanks or fountain basins only 
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plants of medium height and moderate growth should be intro- 
duced, a variety of which may be selected from the kinds 
enumerated hereunder, all of which are well adapted for such 
positions. 

Foliage Plants. Conspicuous sliow)-. Acanthus moliis and its more 
amongst M^aterside plants that are handsome variety tatifolius^ A. spiw 
valued chiefly for their ornamental stssinms, and 'A. spinosus, are all 
foliage are the giant Gunneras, G elegant. boKl-foliaged plants, an<l 
chflensis {G, scabra) and G. tnanicatay prepuce showv, erect spikes of flowers. 

The compact-growing Fun- 
kias, F, Sitboldianat with its 
pretty glaucous foliage, F 
iwatdt and its hniulscmie varie- 
gated variety matf^nata, arc 
dl desirable subjects, and their 
pale lilac-cnlouicd flowers arc 
also very eflcclivc, 

Where space can be afforde<l the 
tall-growing Polygonums, /». stuhali^ 
f tense and F. cu^/tu/utum^ arc strikingly 
handsome, but they increase very 
rapidlv; therefore precaution should 
Ih? taken in h>caling them to prevent 
their overrunning other things. 
phyllum Etnotii and P* peUatum (Fig. 
202) arc handsome dwarf-growing 
plants, with orbicular, j)cltate, five- to 
nine-lobcd leaves; a shady situation 
and j)eaty soil suit them .'ulmirably. 

piniophvila has liandsonie, 
large, long-stalked, j)a)niatcly - IoIh'cI 
leaves of a pretty pale bronxy colour ; 
the panicles of yellowish- white '’■•wers 
are als(i very attractive. 

'Jlie graceful • growing IforsetaiK, 
Eijuisetum sylvatU um and /i. Telma^ 
taa, are British plants with erect- 
growing Stems Waring iiunietous 
\\horls of long slender branches, the 
l. 4 tter l>eiiig the taller and more 
vigorous grower; they are very efl’ec- 
iKc for shady situations. The pretty 
( rrcpiiig Jenny, Lvsimachia Num- 
uiularia^ and its golden-lea ved variety 
autxa, are charming little plants for 
covering the moist bank.s of the water- 



with large, bold, cordate leaves, from 
5fl. to 8ft. in diameter. The hand- 
some Rheums, R. Emodi and R. 
palmatum^ are bold and eflfective 

S lants, the former with broad ovate 
aves, and the latter w'ith cordate 
leaves, deeply incised at the margins ; 
their tall inflorescences are also very 


water's edge, ^irpus Holouhcenu^ 
variegatus and 6'. Tabernamontani 
zehrinus are very effective variegated 
plants of nKHlcrate height, having erect, 
c\liDdncal stems, transversely banded 
with green and white, and are excellent 
subjects for a position close to the 
margin of the water. A similar situa- 
tion also suits the Spiral Rush {Juncus 

Y 2 
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ijfustis spiralis), which is an interest- 
ing plant, with curious corkscrew-like 
stems. 

The following are giant members of 
the Grass family of very gr^eful and 
effective habit : Miscanthus japonicus, 
better known as Eulalia japonica, and 
its handsome variegated varieties foliis- 
striatis and zebrinus, are tall, elegant 
subjects, with large plumose panicles of 
purplish flowers ; tneir beauty is best 
displayed when planted close to the 
water’s edge. 

The tall Arundo Donax, and its 
variegated variety, A. Z>. versicolor, 
are strikingly handsome plants, the 
latter being the tenderer and less 
vigorous, but both should be situated in 
sheltered, sunny positions, and their 
crowns protected in winter. Panicum 
rirgatum is a very ornamental plant, of 
erect and robust habit, producing large 
branching panicles of flowers. 

The well-known Kibbon Grass 
(Phalaris arundinncea variegata), with 
its prettily striped leaves, is a veiy 
eflective plant for the waterside. In 
sheltered, sunny situations the stately- 
growing Erianthus Ravenna could be 
introduced with good effect, its bronzy- 
coloured foliage being very attractive. 

The well-known Pampas Grass, 
Cortaderia ar^entea (Gynerium argen- 
tt'um), with Its long glaucous green 
leaves and handsome silvery panicles of 
flowers, is a very desirable subject to 
introduce ; as is also the North American 
Grass ( Uniola latifolia), with its broad 
flat leaves and graceful panicles of 
flowers. In the background, in drier 
situations, groups of the stately-growing 
Bamboos might be introduced with ver}- 
telling effect. 

Amongst P'orns may be mentioned 
the Flowering or Royal Fern {Osmunda 
regalis) and its pretty crested variety 
cfistata ; the handsome Ostrich Fern 
{Onoclea germanica) and O, sensibilis; 
and the common liarts-tongue Fern 
{Scolopendrium vulgare) and its 
numerous beautiful varieties. All of 
these are of vigorous growth and 
delight in moist, shady situations. 

Flowering Plants. The follow- 
ing is an enumeration of waterside 
subjects having the greatest merit as 
flowering plants, their various coloured 
blossoms imparting additional life to 
their surroundings. Amongst the 
foremost of these are the handsome 


herbaceous Spiraeas, S. Aruncus, S. 
camtsekatica, and S, lohaia, all being 
vigorous-growing plants, with large and 
graceful inflorescences of whitirii, or, in 
the last-named species, deep rose- 
coloured flowers. Of muim less 
vigorous growth, but equally as beauti- 
ful, are .S', astilboides, S, Uhnaria, 
and S. palniata, the former two with 
panicles of whitish, and the last 
with bright crimson-coloured flowers. 



Astilbe rivularis, the habit of which 
resembles some of the Spiraeas, has 
large handsome panicles of yellowish- 
udute flowers; it grows fineefy dose to 
the water’s edge. 
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The Purple Loosestrife, Lythrum 
Saltcaria, and its varieties roseum and 
superbum, are desirable plants that 
grow vigorously when their roots are 
close to the water. A similar situation 
also suits the free-flowering and 
vigorous-growing Epilohium hirsutum^ 
E. angusiifolium^ and the pretty white 
E, a. album. The Swamp Milk* Weed. 
AscUpias incamata, with its umbels 
of pretty pink flowers, delights in a 
situation close to the margin of water ; 
a position that also meets the require- 
ments of the well-known Marsh Mari- 

f old, Caltka palustris^ and its double- 
owered variety, C, p, tnonstrosa^ their 
rich yellow flowers being very eflcctive. 

Iris lavi^ata (/. Ktempferi) (Fig. 
203) and its many beautiful forms 
thrive when situated in a sunny 
position with an abundance of moisture 
at their roots. /. Motmieri is a vcr\' 
showy plant, of vigorous habit, with 
large lemon -yellow-coloured flowers, 
and there are other species and varieties 
of the genus which might also be intro- 
duced with advantage. The well- 
known Solomon’s Seal, Polygonatum 
multifiorum^ is a decidedly handsome 
plant for moist, shady situations ; so are 
the beautiful Primula japmica and P. 
sikhimensis^ groups of these plants 
when in blossom producing a most 
charming effect. The vigorous- growing 
Seucifraga peltata and .V. purpuras - 
erns, with their bold foliage and haiui- 
some pale pink and purple-coloured 
flowers, are desirable subjects for moist, 
sunny situations. 


The common Forget-me-Not, Afya^ 
satis p^Mstris, is a delightful plant tor 
wet situations, as is also the pretty 
little Grass of Parnassus, Parmassia 
palustris, which thrives best in a peaW 
^oil. Lysunachia clethroides and L, 
vulgaris are handsome moisture-loving 
plants, the latter thriving best in a 
shady position. 

The Glolie Flowers, TroUius 
europarus and T, asiaticus^ arc very 
effective ; as arc also the free-flowering 
Cardamines, C, pinnata and €• Penta* 
phylki^ the latter being shade-loving 
plants. 

Clumps of the American Swamp 
1 Jlies, Lilium suferbum and its variety 
carol iftianum, and L. pardalinum, an* 
conspicuous aiul handsome subjects, 
preferring a moist, jicaty soil and partial 
shade : and similar conditions are 
favourable to the well-doing of the 
pretty ilwarf-growing Tnlltum grandi- 
florum, Ihc tall and stately- growing 
herbaceous plants, Pocconia cordata 
anti Mciottopsis Ifa/lichii, tue very 
ffl’fctive ; so aic also the vigorous- 
growing Day Lilies, Jlctnerocallis Jlava, 
JJ.fulva, aiid the double-flowered and 
\*anegated varieties of the last-named 
species. 

The handsome Yuccas, with their 
tall, branching panicles of showy white 
flowers, and the vigorous - growing 
Kniphofias (commonly known as 
Tritomas), with spikes of brilliant red, 
xellow, or orange-ct)IoiirtMl flowers, are 
amongst the best for aflording a bold 
and handsome eflcct. 



CHAPTER IX. 

FRUIT. 

Its National Value and Importance— Apples— Apricots— Blackberries— 
Cherries — Chestnuts — Crabs — Currants — Damsons — Figs — 
Gooseberries — Grapes — Medlars — Melons — Mulberries — 
Nectarines— Nuts— Peaches — Pears — Plums — Quinces — Rasp- 
berries — Strawberries — ^Walnuts — Animal and Fungoid and other 
Pests. 

Until within a very recent period the national value and 
importance of fruit culture have not received that attention their 
merits warrant. The consequence is that thousands of worth- 
less varieties are occupying ground that could be far more 
remuneratively employed. In the gardens of both rich and poor, 
as well as in large and small orchards, this plethora of varieties 
is much in evidence throughout the whole country, and in the 
interests of both producer and consumer of fruit, it is high time 
that cultivators should exercise the greatest care in the selection 
of the varieties they plant, and that those selected are of the 
very best These remarks apply alike to the private and the 
market grower, as it must be palpable to all that a small collection 
of any kind of fruit in those varieties which are known to possess 
high quality, good appearance, and a fruitful habit, are far 
more satisfactory than a multitude of sorts, many of which are 
l)ractically worthless. In the following pages we shall endeavour 
to indicate which are the best varieties of each kind of fruit, 
both for home consumption and for market purposes, giving 
brief hints on their cultivation on different soils, and their general 
routine management. For convenience of reference, each kind 
of fruit is placed in alphabetical order. 
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Apples. 

No fruit is so extensively grown (or even so largely im- 
ported) as the Apple, and it may justly claim the title of 
^‘King of British Fruits,” being accommodating enough to keep 
practically all the year round, and also growing and fruiting 
more or less freely over the whole of the kingdom. Because of 
its well-known success in so many diverse parts of the country, 
some have looked upon the Apple as a tree that will fruit 
almost anywhere, and have acted accordingly by planting :t in 
wet, undrained positions more suited to Willows or to Alders. 
The ground for all fruit-trees should be drained if the natural 
drainage is imperfect, especially if the soil is heavy and cold. 
Drainage renders the soil friable, as well as cool in summer and 
and warm in winter. It cannot be too widely known that 
stagnant water is fatal to good results in fruit culture, and 
Apple-trees planted in badly-drained soil become preys to lichen, 
insect, and other pests, until at last they die, never having borne 
as many Apples as would pay for their first cost. 

Circumstances, ‘jf course, must determine not only the position 
or aspect, but also the most suitable form of tree, mode of 
planting, and the best varieties for the district. Many gentle- 
inen^s seats are high and exposed to gales, until forest trees 
that have been planted to give shelter have attained sufficient 
height to break the violence of the wind. In such case.s bush 
or dwarf trees are the mo.st suitable; but if the place is 
already formed and not much exposed to rough w'inds, standard 
trees could be planted in the park or grounds, shruVibt.ies, 
Me. where they would produce a charming effect when in 
blossom, and be of great service in filling the fruit-room in 
the autumn. Very much indeed may lx: accomplished at a 
trifling cost by the employment of fruit-trees to produce effect, 
the only outlay being the purchase and planting of the trees, 
and their protection afterwards from rabbits or cattle. 

In the garden only bush, pyramid, or trained Apple-trees 

ouaht to be grown. The standards or half-standards are not only 
too large, but they shade too niu<’h of making 

it impossible to grow vegetables near them. The bush is one 
of the best forms of all, as it is of a pleasing shape, and as a 
rule bears good and regular crops, i he pyramid is a formal tree, 
and the close pruning necessary to keep it m correct shape is not 
the best mode of obtaining good crops. hsjKiliers produce fine 
handsome fruit, but a number of years is reciuired to make 

well-proportioned trees. The same applies to all the vanous forms 
of fwey trained trees, and they cannot Ixr recommended for 
general utility. Cordons may, however, be excepted, as they 
liay be utilised in many ways, as indicated under their 

heading. 
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The best time to plant all fruit-trees is early in November. If 
the land is heavy, the trees may be placed on the surface, no 
excavation being made, and the roots covered with soil, thus 
forming a mound of soil over the roots, which are all above 
the ground-level. Trees thus planted usually succeed very well 
if properly staked immediately after planting, and mulched for the * 
first year with strawy manure. On lighter or warmer land, holes 
should be excavated according to the depth necessary to cover 
the roots ; the sides and bottom of the hole should be well 
broken to allow water to pass away freely and to permit of the 
roots penetrating into the surrounding soil. Deep-planting 
should be guarded against, as the nearer the roots are to the 
surface, the better for the future welfare of the tree. No time 
ought to be lost in properly securing the tree in position after 
planting, thus preventing any shifting or rocking about by wind, 
which would delay its root-action or establishment Many grave 
mistakes have been made in planting dwarf and half-standard 
Apple-trees deeply to avoid the expense of staking: such trees 
are seldom, if ever, satisfactory, and it would have been far 
more economical to plant properly, and stake the trees until 
firmly established in their positions. 

Standard Trees , — The country seat of a gentleman can scarcely 
he termed complete without an orchard, and if this is planted 
with first-class sorts it will prove most valuable to the occupier or 
owner by producing good crops most years. Sometimes climatic 
influences will destroy the greatest promise of fruit at the 
blossoming period; but it must be a bad season indeed that 
will cause all the fruit-trees to be barren. Where cattle are 
admitted to the* orchard it is advisable to have all trees with a 
stem at least 6ft. from the ground to the branches. Immediately 
after planting, the trees ought to be securely fastened to stout 
stakes, employing grass bands or old pieces of hose-piping to 
prevent the ties from cutting into the young stems, and thus 
injuring them. It will also be necessary to protect the trees 
with wooden or iron guards, otherwise sheep, cattle, or ground 
game will devour the bark, and kill every one. If planted as 
already advised, and mulched with strawy manure for a year, 
little attention is afterwards required beyond the timely removal 
of all shoots that cross or rub against each other, and the cutting 
away of small branches if very congested. It may also be 
necessary to cut back one or more shoots that rush into growth 
far ahead of others, and which if permitted to grow on unchecked 
would throw the tree into, a bad shape. The point to aim at is 
to grow an even and well-balanced head through which a fair 
amount of light and air can penetrate, and thus mature the 
wood properly. 

On heavy soils the following varieties succeed very well, and 
they also answer in cold or somewhat exposed positions. 
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Culinary : Ecklinville Seedling, Lord Grosvcnor, Improved 

Keswick Codlin, Hawinornden, Newton Wonder, Northern 
Greening, Dumelow’s Seedling, Alfriston, Bramley’s Seedling, Nancy 
Tackson, Yorkshire Beauty, and Tower of Glammis. Dessert: 
Duke of Devonshire, Cockle Pippin, Janies Grieve, Worcester 
Pearmain, King of the Pippins, Lemon Pippin, Ashmead's 
Kernel, Lord Burghley, Court Pendu Plat, Pearson^s Plate, 
Sturmer Pippin, and Egremont Russet. 

On sandy loam or warm soils the following are reliable varieties. 
Culinary: Beauty of Kent, Bismarck, Blenheim Orange, Bramley*s 
Seedling, Bess Pool, Cox*s Pomona, Ecklinville Seedling, Emperor 
Alexander, Gascoyne's Scarlet, Golden Noble, Mfere de Manage, 
Newton Wonder, Peasgood's Nonsuch, Hormead Pearmain, 'Pyler’s 
Kernel, Warner s King, Wagner, and White 'Pransjiarent. Dessert: 
Charley’s Kernel, Col. Vaughan, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Duchess 
of Gloucester, Ross Nonpareil, Worcester Pearmain, King of the 
Pippins, Quarrenden, Round way Magnum Bonum, Egremont 
Russet, Wealthy, and Yellow lnge.stre. 

All the above are valuable, either as full or as half-standards 
for planting in orchards, or in parks or shrubberies for ornamental 
purposes. They arc likewise suitable for home consumption or 
lor the market, and the great majority will produce fruit sufficiently 
large and handsome for the exhibition table. 'I’hirty leet apart 
each way is a .suitable distance between the trees. 

Divarf or Bush'Trees,--}:or the private garden or for market 
purpo.ses the dwarf or bush Apple-tree is one of the best and 
m6st profitable forms that can be planted when worked upon 
the English Paradi.se stock. 'I he Crab is also a good sttick on 
light soils, but, taking all kin<L of .soil, whether heavy or light, 
our experience is strongly in lav our of the English Paradise for 
all dwarf-growing Apple-trees. Such trees prodiK'c heavy crops 
of large handsome fruit if adequately supplied with manure when 
fruiting, and they will continue in a productive state for many 
years when properly managed. It should be remembered that 
this Paradise stock makes a mn-- ol fibrous roots in a limited 
area j consequently it is essenti.d to success that the trees be 
liberally manured when cropping heavily. 

The following are of proved value, being free bearers and of 
good constitution. Culinary : Beauty of Kent, Belle de Pontoise, 
Bielo Borodawka, Bismarck, Byford Wonder, Bramley’s Seedling, 
Cardinal, Manks Codlin (a great bearer on all soils), Cox’s 
Pomona, Duchess of Oldenburg, Ecklinville Seedling, Gascoynes 
Scarlet Golden Noble, Golden Spire, New Hawthornden, Lane’s 
Prince’ Albert, Lord Grosvenor, Newton Wonder, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Potts’ Seedling, Queen Caroline, Stiriing Castle, 
Warner’s King, and White Transparent. Dessert: Allens Ever- 
lasting, Beauty of Bath, Chatley’s Kernel, Cox’s Orange Pippin 
(the finest dessert Apple in cultivation), Early Peach (new). 
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James Grieve, Lady Sudeley, King of the Pippins, Quarrenden, 
Rosemary Russet, Sturnier Pippin, and Worcester Pearmain. All 
the above will also succeed on espalier or other forms of trained 
trees, and if well grown, and the fruits are stored in a suitable 
room, they will afford a succession of both culinary and dessert 
Apples all the year round. Any good fruit catalogue will give 
particulars as to season of ripening and description of the size 
and colour of the fruit. 

The pruning of dwarf or restricted trees varies a little according 
to the shape. Taking bush-trees first as the most remunerative 
form, it is important to lay a good foundation by so regulating 
the growth that the lower branches are strong, well and evenly 
placed on all sides, and sufhciently far apart for light and air to 
pass through. Any branches crossing, rubbing, or growing 
inwards should be cut out. The centre may be allowed to be 
the highest part, but no strictly formal shape is either necessary 
or desirable. 

The pyramid-formed tree can scarcely be termed a profitable 
one by its greatest admirers, for though such trees bear a fair 
amount of fruit, yet the pruning and restriction requisite to keep 
them in correct form prevent a heavy crop. However, in some 
gardens the pyramid is planted and trained as much for ornament 
as for its fruit, and in training the cultivator should aim at a 
straight, upright, central stem, on which the branches taper upwards 
from a broad base to a fine point, the whole tree being rounded 
and of similar dimensions on each side. Any congestion of wood 
is best removed in summer or autumn, as one can then see where 
the growth is too thick. In fact, with bush, pyramid, or any 
other trained Apple-trees, most of the pruning may with advantage 
be done at the end of July or early in August, cutting away all 
useless shoots to within about three or four eyes of their base, 
and, in the case of leading or other shoots required to fill up 
blank spaces or form the tree, permitting them to go on un- 
checked. In the autumn — say in October — the spurs left at the 
summer pruning may with advantage be cut back to two eyes ; 
or, if they are very crowded, a few could be cut out entirely, 
giving more light and space to those remaining. 

In gardens bush- or pyramid-trees are usually planted round 
the margins of the vegetable quarters and near the gravel walks. 
The distance between the trees may range from 8ft. to i5lt., and 
should never be less than 4ft. from the edge of the walk ; in 
fact, they would be better another ift. apart. In almost every 
garden the fruit-trees are planted too near the walks, consequently 
they have to be cut back severely to prevent them from growing 
over the walk, and what would with more room have been shapely 
trees become one-sided. For commercial purposes bush-trees are 
the most suitable and profitable, and though opinions differ as 
to the distance they should be planted, it will be found that 9ft. 
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each way is a fair distance, and is recommended by several 
well-known and practical fruit-growers as being the best medium 
between 6ft, and 15ft. apart, the former being too close and 
the latter too far. 

Cordons , — There are a few varieties of Apples that lend them- 
selves admirably to the cordon form of tree, annually bearing an 
excellent crop of fruit, and also maintaining their good health 
and vigour. Our experience is that the following varieties 
may be relied upon : Bismarck, Improved Keswick Codlin, 
Manks Codlin, Cox’s Pomona, Calville Rouge, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Duchess of Oldcn!)urg, Ecklinvillc Seedling, Golden 
Spire, Grenadier, New Hawthornden, line’s Prince Albert, 

Margil, Mother Ai)ple, Ross Nonpareil, Worcester Pearmain, 

Kerry Pippin, Potts’ Seedling, Egremonl Russet, Stirling Castle, 
and White Transparent. 

Cordon trees may be planted 6ft. a])art by the sides of walks, 
and trained on wires stretched tightly from each end of the 

walks, the wires being iSin. above the edgings of tile or box. 

If double cordons are planted — />., with tlie branch or stem 
running in opposite directions — 12ft. aj)art will be a suitable 
distance. These cordon trees by the sides of the walks are not 
in the way. They imjiart a nice appearance to the garden, and 
bear useful crops of fruits. Against walls not otherwise occupied 
cordon Apple-trees may be planted, and as a rule the fruit 
produced thereon has a delicate bloom never seen on Apples 

that grow away from the walls. On low walls the trees may be 

grown at a sharp angle, thus giving a greater length ; but on 

high ones they may be trained as upright cordons. iSin. apart 
will be ample for such trees planted against walls. 

The pruning of cordons is a simple operation : it consists 
really of allowing the leading sho<ft to go on unchecked until it 
has filled its allotted sf)ace, pruning all side .shoots in to three 
or four eyes at the end of July, and then pruning back again to 
two eyes in the autumn. The stock should be the Engli.sh 

Paradise ; if the Crab or free stock were used, gross wood in 
profusion and little if any fruit W4>uld be the result. 

Apples for Exhibition, — Fruit exhibitors have done . much 
towards the improvement of Apple culture, and have also fired 
many amateur and professional gardeners with a desire to become 
successful growers and competitors at fruit-shows. The bush or 
cordon tree is the best to plant for this purj>bse, as it commences 
to fruit quickly, the fruit can be thinned when there is a heavy 
crop, insect foes are more easily comlxited, and, if necessary, the 
roots can be supplied with liquid, chemical, or farmyard manures 
to assist in swelling the fruit to a large size. 

The following twenty-four varieties of culinary and twelve 
sorts of dessert Apples will be a good selection for exhibition, 
being of good form, handsome, and nearly always found in 
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prize collections. Culinary: Beauty of Kent, Belle Dubois, 
Belle de Pontoise, Bismarck, Bramley’s Seedling, Cox’s Pomona, 
Eckllnville Seedling, Gascoyne’s Scarlet, Golden Noble, Hambling’s 
Seedling, Lane’s Prince Albert, New Hawthornden, Newton 
Wonder, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Bow Hill Pippin, Potts* Seedling, 
Sandringham, Stirling Castle, Stone’s Apple, Tyler’s Kernel, 
W’arner’s King, Emperor Alexander, Lord Derby, and Yorkshire 
Beauty. Dessert: Beauty of Bath, Chatley’s Kernel, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Duchess of Gloucester, Lady Sudeley, Melon Apple, 
Mother (American), King of the Pippins, Red Astrachan, Ribston 
Pippin, Washington, and Worcester Pearmain. If three other good 
Apples for dessert are wanted : Red Winter Reinette, the new and 
excellent Allington Pippin, and also the late-keeping Blue Pearmain. 

Manuring . — The proper manuring of Apple-, and, in fact, all 
other fruit-trees, is deserving of far more attention by large and 
small growers, many trees being very inadequately fed. At the 
same time, all manuring should be done judiciously, as it would 
be a grave error to heavily feed trees that are healthy, but not 
bearing a crop. A very safe policy is to manure them liberally 
immediately after they have set a good crop of fruit. The 
stimulant applied may be liquid from cattle-sheds or manure- 
heaps, somewhat diluted if very powerful. Farmyard manure, put 
on as a mulch, is also serviceable; so are the prepared manures 
sold almost everywhere. Market-growers, however, or others who 
have a large quantity of trees, will find it more economical to 
buy the ingredients separately, and mix them at home. On light 
soils i^cwt. of muriate of potash, 4cwt. of superphosphate, and 
icwt. of sulphate of ammonia, all mixed together, is a good dressing 
for one acre of land planted with Apples. On heavy land 5cwt. 
of bone-meal, or the same quantity of basic slag, is excellent, 
inducing a sturdy growth, a fruitful habit, and large, highly- 
coloured fruit. 

Pests. — Fruit pests are extremely numerous, and corre- 
spondingly destructive. It therefore behoves the man who 
would be successful either as a grower for market or even for 
the home table to be at least acquainted with the chief symptoms 
of attack of the pests, both Animal and Vegetable. All that is 
aimed at here is to briefly deal with the commonest, making an 
individual fruit, as it were, a speciality. Some are easily reached 
through their food-plant, especially when this be foliage ; but those 
which affect the blossoms are far more difficult. Then there are 
some which feed in the trunks and main branches ; others which lay 
the small shoots under contribution, or, it may be, the buds or the 
bark; while one very common species is found alike on, branches 
and roots. 

Apples are amongst the most profitable fruits grown, yet, 
strange to say, they are beset with an extraordinarily large 
number of enemies. Some^ like the Winter Moth (CheimatMa 
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brumata), which, by reason of their widespread destructiveness, 
commonness, and the [lartiality they display for several other trees, 
are fairly well-known ; but there are others, like the Apple Sucker 
{Pys/la ma/i\ the Pith-Moth (Laverna vinoUntelh\ or the Shot- 
Borer Beetle {Xyleborus dispar\ which are still unknown to the 
great majority of Apple cultivators. 

Psylla mall is a relative of the Aphides, and a sucking insect. 
It is iVin. long, and variable as to colour, at one time red, at 
another green, striped or dotted 
with yellow, brown, or brownish- 
red, with a yellow abdomen. The 
insects are active on the wing, 
and are able, moreover, to leap. 

They are found in .April, and the 
larvoc are wingless, and it is not 
until they are ready to assume 
the pupal state that the rudimentary 
wings are noticed (Fig. 204). rhesc 
insects suck the young, unexpanded 
buds, causing them to decay ; while 
the foliage in bad attacks assumes 
an unnatural yellow colour. Kero- 
sene Pmiulsion sprayed on when 

the larvae are hat^'lied out is effec- ^ j , 

tive, repeating it in a fortnight. 

La7>erna vinolciitella is a black 



moth, about Am. in wing- 
expanse, whose caterpillars 
feed on .Ajiple shoots, and 
in certain seasons and di.s- 
tricts do an amount of 
damage. These caterpillars 
are pinkish, and are found 
from September onwards 
through spring. Infested 
shoots die away for some 
considerable distance, and 
growers are frequently at 
a loss to account for the 
attack. If the lar\'a is 



Fuj. - -Apple- S ecKEK, showin<i: 1, 

I.AKVA (MAGNIFIED I4 DIAMETERS); 

I'ERKKcf Insect (magnified lo 

JilAMKTKKs;; 3, LaRVA ( NAT. SIZF-) , 

AND 4, Perfect Inseci (nat. size), 
discovered, shoots showing signs of 


drooping should be cut aw'ay and burned. 

The Small Ermine Moth (IJyponomeit/a padclla) is a terrible 


scourge to Apple-trees. The caterpillars are hatched in autumn, 
and remain in that condition through the winter. In spring they 
live in webs (Fig. 205), and thus may be readily destroyed. The 
“ nests ” should be cut out over a pail containing an iivsecticide^ 
held beneath to catch any insects which attempt to descend. 
Then there is a well-marked distinctive moth known as Figure of 
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Eight {Dihba c(Brukocephala\ in consequence of its markings on 
the fore>wings. The moth itself is i|^in. in wing*expanse, and flies 
in September. The caterpillars emerge in spring, and attack the 
foliage. They are bluish-grey, with a yellow stripe on back, 

and another on 



Fig. 205.^W£b uf Caterpillars of Small. 
Ermine Moth, 


the side, a 
bluish head, and 
black tubercular 
dots. Spraying 
with Paris Green 
is the best treat- 
ment for this and 
all other pests 
which chew. 
Sucking insects 
like Scale, Aphi- 
des, &c., are best 
dealt with by 
means of Kero- 
sene Emulsion. 
Other pests of the 
Apple, but not 
restricted there- 
to, include the 
Lackey Moth, 
Vapourer Moth, 
Winter Moth, 
Codlin Moth, 
Goat Moth, Wood 
Leopard Moth, 
Mottled Umber 
Moth, Aphides, 
American Blight, 
Scales, Sawflies, 
Fruit-Tree Bark 
Beetle, Shot-Borer 
Beetle, Rose 
Chafer, Cock- 


chafer, iVc. 


Of vegetable pests of the Apple there are comparatively few, 
though what they lack numerically they make up for in virulence. 
Canker is the commonest of the fungoid pests, though the 
average gardener seems averse to believe that Nectria ditissima^ 
and not soil influence, is responsible for the very familiar cpndition 
popularly known as Canker. Dessert Apples of the best kind 
seem to suffer the worst— Cox’s Orange Pippin, Blenheim Orange 
(so called), and Ribstone Pippin to wit. N, ditissima is a wound- 
fungus, so that care should be taken not to injure the bark in 
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any way. Frost and hail are frequently responsible for wounds, 
into which the spores of the fungus enter, and in spring the deep 
red peritliecia may be seen without the aid of a glass. Trees 
badly affected ought to be uprooted and burned ; while those 
slightlyt affected may have the injured parts removed, smearing 
the wound with tar. 

Apple Rot {Ghrosporium fructigcfwm) is possibly known to 
everyone w'ho has eaten apples, though its cause to the majority 
is obscure. The fruits attacked not only have an unsightly ap- 
pearance, but also a nauseous, bitter flavour. Distinct spots may 
be found at a comparatively early stage, though it is not until 
much later that the brownish, diseased, black-dotted parts are 
noticeable. Potassium sulphide should be sprayed on the trees 
once or twice when the fruit is getting of fair size, by way of pre- 
vention ; while it should be resorted to directly the disease can 
be recognised. Infected fruits should never be stored with sound 
ones, but should be burned, or the whole crop stands a risk ol 
being lost. Similarly fallings from trees should be destroyed. 

Apricots. 

It is a significant fact that few people care for the Apricot 
as a dessert fruit, but everyone thoroughly appreciates it for 
preserving, and the supply for that purpose is seldom equal to 
the demand. Unfortunately, there are many places where the 
trees refuse to grow, or in other gardens, even if they make good 
growth, they rarely produce a crop. On the other hand, in some 
districts they thrive splendidly, and annually bear abundant crojis 
of really magnificent fruit, with scarcely any attention, tree.s 
against walls, and even buslvtrees, being alike productive. Several 
theories have been propounded as to the causes of success 
or failure — situation, elevation, .aspect, climate, &c. — but our 
experience is that soil is the chief facl«>r. 1 here is some 
ingredient in the heavy and light soils on which the .Apricot is 
a success; but as to what that particular element is we are at 
present somewhat doubtful. Lime, in some of its many forms, 
is known to be very serviceable ; potash, on light soils, is 
excellent ; magnesia has also been kntjwn to prove beneficial ; 
so has nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda, or sulphate of 
ammonia. Where the trees have mn been fruitful, or weak in 
growth, one or even all the above constituents may be tried with 
safety. Gardeners and others can seldom choose their sou ; 
they are obliged to make the best of that at hand, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent. I'hough all fruit-trees resent stagnant 
moisture about their roots, the Apricot specially dislikes bad 
drainage, and for that reason extra care is desirable in preparing 
the sites, not only in seeing that they are well drained, but also 
-on heavy or tenacious soil that the surplus water can pass away 
freely into the drains. Where there is a good natural drainage, 
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it would be quite useless to go to the expense of adding mor^ 
and as has been already stated, local conditions should determine 
what is necessary to be done. Old plaster or mortar * refuse is 
useful for supplying lime ; and, to keep the soil open and ix)rous, 
wood-ashes, burnt vegetable refuse, roadside scrapings, &:c.,tare all 
excellent for mixing with it and improving its quality for the roots. 
No doubt, the best soil for this fruit is a rich and rather sandy 
loam ; but, even then, a great deal depends on the stock upon 
which the Apricot is worked ; some consider the Brompton stock 
a good one, but as a rule the trees do not attain old age thereon. 
The St. Julien is much better, but it is doubtful if that is so 
suitable on all soils as the Mussel stock, and our experience is 
decidedly in favour of the last-named as producing a healthy and 
fruitful tree. 

In purchasing trees, if any exhibit signs of gumming, they ought 
to be rejected at once, only planting clean and healthy- looking 
trees, that also possess plenty of nice fibrous roots ; long straggling 
roots should be cut back, and any broken pieces taken clean away. 
Planting may be done either in the autumn or in the early 

spring ; the former is much the better season, as trees planted 

at the end of October or early in November become half 

established almost immediately owing to the warmth remaining 
in the soil, and consequently a strong and vigorous start into new 
growth is made in the following spring. As already mentioned 
for Apples, deep planting should be guarded against, and the 
roots evenly distributed only a few inches below the surface, 
putting fine soil over the roots, and then the rougher soil. 

Make all very firm, and apply a mulch of strawy manure or 
litter at once. When trees are planted against walls or wooden 
fences, it is wise not to nail the trees to the wall for some 
time, as the soil settles down a little, and when the tree is 
secured to the wall, it cannot sink with the ground, and is therefore 
partially drawn out of the soil. The distance from tree to tree 
against walls may vary a little according to the height of the 
wall, but as a general rule 20ft. is a fair distance. 

The pruning of Apricot-trees should be done both in summer 
and in autumn ; in fact, they need attention, from the time when 
growth commences, in the timely removal of buds or embryo 
shoots which are too numerous or badly placed. With a well- 
formed tree in view, the cultivator ought to study where new 
shoots are wanted and where they are not, selecting the best- 
placed buds to remain and fill the blanks on the wall, and 
rubbing away all those not required to make new shoots or to 
form spurs. Later on in the summer, or towards the middle of 
July, any very gross shoots will be all the better for a check by 
the removal of the point, and all breast-wood may be cut 
back to about four or five eyes or buds ; further, if a few leaves 
that cover or hide the fruit are taken away, the latter will be 
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improved. About the middle or end of September Aivicots may 
be finally pruned for the year, shortening ikck those shoots that 
throw the tree out of balance, and cutting-in all the spurs to two 
or three eyes or buds. It should be impressed upon amateurs 
and others that in young trees the lower branches should be the 
first consideration ; unless these are secured and a good founda* 
tion is laid, a well-shaped tree is an im (possibility. No anxiety 
need be felt about the middle filling up : the natural tendency of 
the tree is to do that. When once good side branches have 
been made, attention may be paid to filling up the centre. 

The Apricot being one of the earliest kinds of fruit-trees to 
blossom, it is more subject to damage from frost than many 
others, and unless a certain amount of judgment is exercised in 
protecting the blossoms, a fine promise of fruit may ruined. 
Nothing in the way of coddling is advisable — in fact, protection 
is, to some extent, injurious when the weather is mild. A piece 
of ordinary fish-netting, doubled in thickness and dropped down 
about 2 ft. away from the trees on frosty nights, will (prevent 
injury. Such material may be looped up on warm days or 
nights, and let down in a few minutes whenever the state of the 
weather renders it necessary. When the fruits have attained the 
size of i)eas, no further protection is requisite. 

Thinning of the fruit should be done early and gradually if 
the set is a heavy one. All the worstqilaccd fruits — those 
facing the w'all — are best removed w'hen (juite small ; and, when 
the fruits are about the size of hazel-nuts, they ought to be 
finally thinned to 6in. a(iart each way, of course retaining those 
that are in the best position for light, and employing tnose 
removed for tarts, &c. 

The following varieties succeed very well on southern or 
western aspects; Frogmore Early, large and very sweet; Grosse 
Peche, large and of fine flavour ; Hemskerk and Kaisha, two 
medium-sized varieties, of good flavour and free bearers ; Shipley, 
another good sort ; and (iloire dc l^ourtales, a large and pro- 
mising new variety. In the warmer parts of the country Breda 
may be planted as a bush-tree, as ii is hardy and (prolific. 

Blackberries. 

Many writers have lauded the American Blackberries as worthy 
of a place in every garden, but unless the seasons are very favour- 
able they are seldom worth growing. Many of our British sorts 
are far better bearers in all seasons, and the fruit is as large and 
of superior flavour to the American varieties, which are not worth 
planting except to cover ground on which little else will succeed. 
By cutting out all weak and dead wood, and encouraging strong 
growth by an occasional mulch of manure, very fine fruit indeed is 
obtained. There is a White Blackberry Iceberg, whose fruits are 
of good flavour. Pride of the Market is a good black variety. 

z 
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Cherries. 

Before planting any kind of Cherry-trees, it is necessary that 
one should consider whether the soil is adapted to their culture, 
or if it can be made so by artificial means. When the soil is 
shallow, resting on sandstone, gravel, or chalk, the conditions 
are unfavourable, for though the trees may grow more or less 
freely for a few years, they will eventually be practically certain 
to commence gumming or dying hack, and prove a failure. 
Again, if the site is low, damp, or badly drained, it is of little 
use to plant Cherries, and when the land is heavy and resting 
on cold clay many of the Sweet Cherries are unsatisfactory. To 
grow them successfully a well-drained soil is essential, also a 
fairly good elevation, and if the land slopes to the south or 
south-west all the better for the welfare of the trees. No doubt 
a deep loam, varying from a sandy to a moderately heavy cha- 
racter, is the best. Much can be accomplished in unsuitable 
soils by excavating and removing the natural earth and replacing 
it with good fibrous loam. When this is done, it is important 
that the roots should not be permitted to penetrate into uncon- 
genial surroundings ; they should be restricted to the border pre- 
pared for them by the aid of annual mulchings of fresh compost 
and fertilising matter. This applies specially to trees planted in 
gardens against walls, or as bushes ; and with such it is advisable 
for the planter to order his trees early to enable him to get 
them in at the end of October or early in November. As 
already stated under Apples, this early planting enables the 
tree to become semi-established at once. The trees are best 
not nailed up to the walls for some time after planting, as this 
will enable them to settle properly in their sites, which is not 
always the case if they are secured to the walls immediately after 
planting. For planting against walls the fan-shaped tree is the 
liest form, the distance between the trees varying a little 
according to the character of the soil — if a nice loam, 20ft. apart 
will be none too much space for full development of the trees ; 
if not a very good soil, i 6 ft. will be plenty, as much less 
growth will be made than on a more suitable soil. 

For the first few years the pruning must be done in such a 
manner as to form a shapely, well-proportioned tree. To this 
end special care is necessary to develop the lower branches first, 
not filling up the middle or centre of the tree until the lower 
and side branches are secured. If this is done, a beautiful tree 
is made, each branch being strong and fruitful. Summer pruning 
is necessary for obtaining good results. At any time during the 
summer, when the young shoots are ift or so long, they should 
be cut back to about four eyes. Fresh growth will be made 
from the end bud, and this may be pinched back to two or 
three eyes again, repeating the process as often as may be 
requisite by the new growth made. At the end of September or 
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early in October it is advisable to cut back the current year’s 
wood to about the fourth eye, or where it was cut the first time 
in summer pruning : if cut closer, some of the finest iruit-buds 
will be destroyed. The young wood made at the point of the 
branches should not be cut back when summer pruning, unless 
the tree has filled up all the wall space available : then it would 
be necessary to cut it hack, as there would not be room for 
further extension of the branches. 

Sometimes cordon-trees are recommended as being excellent 
for planting against outside walls. In some few places they may 
answer fairly well, but our experience is that they are more 
adapted for culture under glass, and cannot he recommended 
for general outside culture. It is much preferable to plant the 
fan-shaped tree, putting the Morello against North walls, and the 
sweet or dessert varieties in other and more favourable aspects. 
The Morello and a few other varieties succeed admirably on the 
Mahaleb stock, notably May Duke, l^ate Duke, Kmpress Eugenie, 
Archduke, Royal Duke, Early Rivers, Emperor Francis, (iovernor 
Wood, and one or two others of that class. 'I'he above list 
includes early, mid-season, and late varieties. May Duke and 
Early Rivers are early, the latter possessing very fine fiavour; 
Late Duke and Emperor Francis are late ; and the others are 
more of a mid-season character. Opinions difler as to the best 
stock for the Heart, Iligarreau, and Kentish Cherries, but on the 
great majority of soils it will be found that the Cherry stock is 
the best, and the nurserymen nearly always employ it. 'Fhe 
Heart and Bigarreau Cherries are in many varieties so de*’ciou5 
that wall space should be given to a few varieties of firoved 
merit, selecting a South or Western aspect if there is any 
choice of position. Frogmore Early Bigarreau is a very early, 
yellowish - red, highly - flavoured variety, ready lor use at the 
end of June on a warm wall. Ihgarreau Jal)oulay is anr^ther 
very early sort, with reddish-bla- k fruit of delicious flavour. 
Werder*s Black Heart is another gi.oid early Clierry of fine dark 
colour and rich flavour. I^ter varieties- of fine ryjality are 
Bigarreau Napoleon, Bigarreau Monsireuse de Mezel, I .ale Black 
Bigarreau, Bigarreau Noir de Schmidt, Guigne de Winckler, and 
the new variety named Windsor. All the above arc of exquisite 
flavour, nice colour, and free growers :md bearers. 

On soils favourable to Cherry culture bush-trees arc very 
productive, and as they are easily protected from birds by net^ 
excellent crops may be obtained without the aid of walls. If 
the trees are on the Mahaleb stock it is essential to Iced the roots 
liberally when the bushes are liearing good crops of fruit ; this 
not only maintains the strength of the tree, but it keeps the 
roots close to the surface, whereas if such is not given the roots 
travel some considerable distance in search of the plan^food 
they require, and frequently run into soil that is injurious to 

Z 2 
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the health of the trees, causing gumming or disease in the wood. 
When bush-trees are on the Cherr>' stock it frequently occurs 
that strong rampant wood is made ; and 'the more this is cut 
back, the stronger becomes the growth, or else ** gumming ” sets 
in. In such cases it is wise to root-prune the trees, performing 
the work about the middle of October. A trench should be dug 
some 3it or so from the main stem, cutting through strong 
roots, working out the soil underneath the ball of roots and soil, 
and cutting through any tap-roots that may be growing straight 
down into the subsoil When this is done it is advisable to fill 
up the cavity made with fresh soil, with which some lime-rubble 
or bone-meal has been mixed, making the new compost thoroughly 
firm, and applying a mulch of strawy manure immediately after 
the operation is completed. In this way a check is given to the 
gross habit of the tree, and a great formation of fruit-buds is the 
result. Once get the trees to bear a full crop of fruit and it is 
seldom that any further root-pruning is necessary, as the fruit will 
absorb, or rather check, the superabundance of sap and vigour. 

As already stated, the Morello and the Duke class of Cherries 
succeed on the Mahaleb stock, which is adapted for both wall- 
aiid bush-trees. A few of the Heart section also answer on the 
Mahaleb stock, but nearly all other classes, such as the Bigarreau 
and Kentish kinds, do better on the Cherry stock. All the 
varieties recommended for wall-trees are equally suited for bush- 
trees j in fact, the majority of varieties in commerce are answer- 
able, providing the instructions already given are carried out. 

Under the section on Apples reference was made to the use 
that might be made of the trees for park or shrubbery orna- 
mentation, and that remark is equally applicable to the Cherry 
where the soil is suitable. If the Wild Cherry makes a good 
tree in the neighbourhood it may be taken for granted that the 
better or cultivated varieties will also succeed. 'I'here are few 
flowering trees so beautiful as the Standard Cherry when in full 
blossom, and for beautifying gentlemen’s estates it is infinitely 
superior to many of the deciduous trees planted for effect. The 
following varieties make large trees, and produce large, handsome 
fruit, valuable alike for home use or consumption : Kentish 
Bigarreau (a favourite market variety), Bigarreau Napoleon, Black 
Circassian or Tartarian (a grand old fkvourite variety). Black 
Eagle, and Elton (probably the best variety for heavy soils). On 
good soils Waterloo is an excellent variety. Of course it will be 
understood that all trees intended for growing as standards are 
worked upon the Cherry stock, as the intention is for them to 
develop into large trees; for that reason, if planted in clumps, 
they should be about 40ft. apart each way. After planting, 
firmly secure the trees in an upright position by staking and 
guardii^; against the ties cutting into the young wood and stem : 
much injury may follow neglect in this respect. 
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While the Cherry enjoys liberal treatment, the cultivator must 
be guided by the weight of crop and vigour of the tree in 
applying fertilising matter. It should be understood that trees 
can only take up and assimilate a certain amount of food, and 
excessive applications are very apt to cause bad health. When 
trees are bearing heavy crops, or are weak in growth, diluted 
liquid manure or a dressing of farmyard stuff is desirable, but only 
in moderation. The same applies to the prepared manures on 
the market. One of the safest manures for Cherries is bone- 
meal at the rate of 30Z. to the s<|uare yard, given just as the 
trees commence growth in spring. 

Of pests, one is the Slug-worm, the larva of a species of Saw- 
fly {Eriocampa /imacina\ It is about Jin. long, and when mature 
of a dark brown colour (Fig. 206). Prior to that it has under- 
gone several changes, and in the first stages of that condition it 
has a most disgusting look, owing to its exudation of a black 



Fig. 206.— Matt’re Slug-worm 
Larva 

(much magnified). 



Fi(i. 207 .— Peri* rcT lNsn:r of 
KKICX'AMFA mmacina. 

(a) Line showing actual aprrad of wln^e. 


slimy secretion. The head is abnormally big, and makes the 
insect look repulsive. When mrarly full-led the slime ilisappears. 

The pupa-state is passed in an earthen cocoon in the soil, a little 
below the surface. 'fhe perfect insect (Fig. 207) has a black 
body and transparent wings, and is seldom recognised. 'J*he 
female selects the 
upper sur.'ace of the 
foliage for egg- 
deposition, and the 
young larvae when 
hatched soon reduce 
it to the condition 

shown in Fig. 208. ^ ^ 

Quicklime is the — 

best remedy to apply 208.— Leaf with Epiorrmis EA'ii!..x 

in the early morning, by Slug-worm Larva. 

repeating it after an 

interval of a couple of days. In very bad attacks the surface-soil 
may either be stirred to expose the pupie, or removed for 4in. or 
cin. and buried elsewhere at such a depth that the insects could not 
make their way through. Pears are also attacked by Slug-worms. 
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Chestnuts ^(Sweet). 

In some few gentlemen’s houses these Sweet Chestnuts 
are liked for dessert, or by young people, and when the trees 

acquire age they produce immense 
crops of nuts most years if on good 
soil, and cattle have access to the 
land. The droppings of the cattle 
enrich the soil, and the trees afford 
good shade, which cattle appreciate in 
hot weather. However, on poor soil, 
and also amongst other trees, the 
Sweet or Spanish Chestnut will thrive 
and fruit freely without any atten- 
tion whatever. There are a number 
of species and varieties, the com- 
monest sort being Castanea sativa 
(Fig. 209). Apart from the nuts 
the tree is remarkably handsome, 
and worthy of inclusion in parks 
and ornamental grounds. 

Crabs. 

Of cultivated Crabs the Dart- 
mouth is probably the best known 
of all these very attractive trees. Its 
large handsome flowers and glowing, 
crimson fruit have made it very 
popular for ornamental plantations. 
Though not so well known there 
are many other varieties equally as 
Fig. 209.— Catkin and Fruit beautiful and fruitful, amongst which 
or Spanish Chestnut. ^1,5 following are all excellent: John 
Downie, Fairy Apple, Malakovna, 
Orange Crab, Paul’s Imperial, Scarlet Siberian, Yellow Siberian, 
Transcendent, and the new and lovely weeping variety, Elsie 
Rathke. All the above are most charming when in full blossom, 
and the fruit is useful for making jelly or preserves. The trees 
seem equally at home on most soils, providing they are not water- 
logged, and it must be a very poor ground indeed that will not 
grow these subjects more or less well 

Curriints. 

Few fruit-bearing trees or bushes are so accopimodating 
as the Currant, the Black, Red, and White kinds all growing 
and fruiting well on almost all sorts of soils, and either in 
the pure air of the country or in the sulphurous atmosphere of 
towns. 
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Black Currants . — Taking the Black Currant first, the ideal soil 
for this is one that is deep, rich, moist, and with sufficient 
drainage to take away all surplus moisture. Other soils, however, 
will produce very good crops of fine fruit by a little judicious 
management of the soil and situation. For instance, in a garden 
where the soil is naturally hot and dry, owing to its light or 
sandy character, the Black Currant plantation should be in the 
coolest part of the garden, and if somewhat shaded the better, 
giving a mulch of strawy manure every year early in May ; this 
will keep the soil moist and cool during the dry summer months, 
and will assist in swelling the fruit to a large size. If planted 
on very light soils in the full blaze of the sun Black Currants 
are almost certain to fail. On heavier soil, which is of a much 
cooler nature, it is not necessary to select a low or shady position, 
as they will then succeed in almost any position, and may 
be planted wherever convenient. However, before planting the 
soil should be thoroughly cleansed of all noxious weeds, especially 
Convolvulus and Couch Grass. The first cost of doing this may 
be rather heavy, but it is the most economical method, for if 
these tiresome weeds once get established amongst the roots of 
the trees they can only be cleared therefrom by lifting and 
thoroughly cleaning both the roots and the surrounding soil. 
Another point of really great importance is the purchasing of 
plants from a nurseryman who will guarantee his stock free from 
that terrible pest— the Black Currant Mite. Thousands of trees 
are annually ruined by this creature, and proper precautions 
should be exercised that it is not introduced with newly-purchased 
trees. 

As with all other fruit-trees, planting, if possible, is advisable 
at the end of October or early in November, the distance being 
6ft. apart each way. Digging amongst the bushes is done in 
most gardens during the winter, but the system is not one to 1)C 
recommended, as the Black Currant roots freely on the surface, 
and to dig amongst the bushes means cutting through the best 
fibrous roots. I’he difficulty of keeping weeds down will be 
comparatively easy by means of frequent hocings in dry weather, 
and the loose surface soil following these repeated hoeings will 
conserve moisture, admit air, and prove highly beneficial to the 
health of the trees. 

The pruning of Black Currants differs from that of the other 
kinds by reason of no spurs being made, but a good supply of 
strong, young wood annually retained, which is not cut back at 
all In brief, the object is to encourage young wood from the 
lower part of the bush every year, and to cut out a corresponding 
amount of old wood without reducing the size of the bush. 
The pruning may be done at any time after the fruit is al 
picked as it does not signify whether the trees have lost all 
their foliage or otherwise. All prunings ought to be burnt as 
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soon as possible, and the ashes returned to the soil. In this 
way many insect eggs, &c., are destroyed, and the ashes 
serve as a gentle stimulant to root-action. 

The following few varieties are reliable for home use or for 
market requirements: Baldwin’s Black {syn. Champion), a very 
profuse cropper, large, of fine colour, and very sweet Lee’s 
Prolific, an abundant bearer on good soil; the fruit is large, and 
travels well to market Black Naples is somewhat later in 
ripening than the above sorts, and is a heavy and continuous 
bearer. Ogden’s Black is a very free bearer, and excellent on 
all soils. The well-known Old Black, although a good variety, is 
neither so free in growth nor so prolific as the four sorts 
named above. Some contend that it is never attacked by 
the mite, but we have seen it quite as badly infested as 
any other variety. 


jRed Currants are always in a more or less limited demand 
in gardens of every kind, and fortunately they are not 
particular as to the soil or situation, providing no stagnant 
water lodges about the roots. The bush form is that most gene- 
rally adopted for these Currants, and is no doubt the best, as 


heavy crops are obtained 



very little trouble. As already 
mentioned, the ground should 
be well dug and cleaned 
prior to planting in the 
autumn, and a few of the 
best varieties only selected. 
Raby Castle is a w^ell-known 
large and prolific variety. 
Comet is a new sort of great 
promise, producing long clus- 
ters of large and very sweet 
berries. Cherry and Red 
Dutch are two varieties with 
large, handsome fruit borne 
in profusion. Chiswick Red 
(Fig. 2io) is also a free 
bearer of large, sweet fruit. 
White Currants, — The 


pruning of both Red and 
White Currants is exactly 
^ ^ ^ the same. In bush-trees it 

Chiswick 

more branches springing from 
a clean leg or ^stem (Fig. 
211); these branches should be as near as possible equi- 
distant from each other, and all side-shoots forming on the 
branches should be cut back to about four eyes, thus forming 
good fruiting spurs. Where birds are troublesome in taking 
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the buds It is ad viable not to prune until spring, otherwise 

eve^ bud will disappear, and a crop will be impossible. 

Both the Red and the White Currant are admirably suited to 

growing as single, double, or treb’e cordons, and may be 

planted against north or ^ 

other walls. The pruning It) \ 

of cordons consists in / \ { I I \ 

merely cutting in all side- V \ 1 \ | \ \ 

shoots at any time during \ \\\/i 1 / 

the winter. One very de- \ vK r J 1 

cided advantage of these \ 1 Vc / ^ m Jr 

cordon Currants on walls ^ i jj y aw 

is that by means of nets w ^ 1 

they are easily protected jh JIL 

from birds when the fruit ^ 1 CST 

is ripe, and if some plan 

is adopted of throwing the 

rain off the trees, really j 

plump and delicious Cur- jHT 

rants may be picked up to vJjty Jw 

the end of November. If \Br 

the rain fell on the fruit 

it would rot or split, and 

Cuttings of the young 
wood of Black Currants 
root readily if i)ut in firm, 
sandy .soil immediately the _ 

foliage has all fallen. 'I'lie 
same remark applies al.so 

to the Red and AVhite Fio, 211.— Corrki i Mki non of Pruning 
varieties, but the cuttings 
are made differently. In 

the case of Blacks none of the lower buds are removed, as it is 
always an advantage to have young wood annually starting from 
the base. \Vith Reds and Whites the • conditions are altered, 


as it would be undesirable to thus have young wood continually 
springing up; therefore, in making the cuttings all the lower 
buds are cut out. Supposing the cutting is i5in. or i8in. 
long, only three or four buds are allowed to remain. In this 
way a clean leg pr stem is obtained, and if the buds have 
been properly cut out there will Ik; no trouble with young 
shoots springing from the base. In two years the little bushes 
may be planted out in the position they are to {)ermanently 


occupy. 

Currants, and their near relative, the Gooseberry, are atucked 
by several voracious animal pests, of which the most prominent 
are the caterpillars of the Magpie Moth {Abraxas grosiularicUa^ 
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Moth. 


named also appears in autumn. Then come the caterpillars of 

the yellowish moth, Cidaria 
associata ; and of the ash-grey 
V-marked Halia vauaria (Fig. 
214). Spraying with Paris 
Green when the fruits are 
small is the remedy to apply. 
Hellebore dusted on in the 
morning is effective. Both are 
virulent poisons. It is not 
advisable to use them when 
the fruit is of a size for 
market or the kitchen. The 
insects are all leaf-feeders. 

Far more difficult to deal 
with, however, are two moths 
whose larvae affect the shoots, 
causing them to droop and 
die. These are the Currant 
Fio. 213.— Larva of Gooseberry and Clear-wing Moth (Sesia tipuli- 
Currant Sawfly. formis) and the Currant Shoot 

Moth {Lampronia capitella). 
Insecticides are of little use in either case, and certainly not in 
the first. The Lampronia species also 
attacks the fruits for the sake of the 
seeds contained. Removal of all such 
shoots, and of prematurely-coloured fruits 
on trees known to be infested, would be 
beneficial. 

The greatest pest of all is the Currant- .. 

Bud Mite {Phytoptus ribis\ which has 

hitherto baffled all the most experienced entomologists to cope with 
its atucks. Black Currants only are infested, and the terminal 
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buds are usually oftenest selected. Once the creatures are inside 
they cause (by the irritation set up) the buds to swell abnormally 
(Fig. 215), and such buds may easily be 
detected in late autumn. Here again 
insecticides are of very little avail, and 
hand-picking the galled buds is the 
most practical remedy. Still, if the trees 
could be sprayed during July with kero- 
sene emulsion some good might be done. 

The Hazel Nut i*? attacked by a 
relative of the Currant-Bud Mite, known 
as P, AvellatKC^ and the galled buds 
may be readily seen in winter. These 
two animals have spread over a very 
wide area, the former more particularly. 

Scales and Aphides affect the Currants. 

Hot water (i4odeg.) or a solution of 
Kerosene Emulsion is the best in- 
secticide to use against these. 

Damsons. .SV^ “ Plums.” 

Fig:s. 

It has always seemed strange that the 
Fig has not been more largely grown 
against warm walls in this country, as it 
is quite as hardy as the Peach and 
Nectarine, no more costly to grow, and *,s._s„oot of Cu*. 
affords a pleasing t:hange on the table. rant Infb.stf.d by 

Possibly, one of the causes of neglect has Phytoptus kibis. 
been that in many gardens the trees have 

proved barren, and little or no attention has consequently been 
l)aid to pruning and otherwise keeping them in order. To 
make Fig culture outside really successful, it is essential that 
good drainage be given, as water lodging about the roots is fatal 
to success. Next in importance to good drainage comes a rather 
poor soil. If the trees are planted in rich soil, rampant growth, 
with immense foliage, is made, which seldom matures, and fruit 
is conspicuous by its absence. IJme or plaster refuse mixed 
thoroughly with the soil before planting serves a very useful 
purpose, % not only keeping the soil o|)en and porous, but also 
supplying an element necessary for the fruit. 

Having prepared the soil, there arises the question as to the 
best time to plant. Some strongly advocate autumn planting, 
but, if a severe winter follows, the frost is very liable to seriously 
.injure or cripple the tree; whereas, if planted towards the end 
of March, it has all the summer months to grow and take fiml 
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possession of the soil, and is thus infinitely better able to 
withstand frosts. In planting, the soil can scarcely be made too 
firm, and, for that reason, the operation should only be 
performed when the soil is fairly dry and does not stick to the 
tools. If the soil were wet, it Rrould set in one solid mass 
later on, and would prove impenetrable to either roots or moisture. 
Immediately after planting, a thorough soaking of water should 
be given to settle the soil about the roots, and a mulch of litter 
spread over the surface to retain the moisture. During the summer 
]nonths it may be necessary to water the tree again several 
times, and after very hot days a good syringing overhead will be 
very beneficial, as the Fig thoroughly enjoys heat and moisture. 
Neither liquid nor solid manure should be given until the trees 
are cropping; then one or both forms of manure will be of 
assistance, or, if the smell is objectionable, one or other of the 
odourless prepared manures may be given with advantage. loz. 
to each square surface yard will be sufficient to allow at once, as 
it is better to be on the “weak” side in applying manures. 

In training and pruning the Fig, due allowance should be made 
for the large foliage, and, for that reason, 6in. is none too much 
space to allow between the growing young wood. When each 
shoot has made seven or eight leaves, the point should be pinched 
out : this induces the formation of fruit. In fact, trees that have 
been noted as cumberers of the ground and wall space have been 
turned into most productive and valuable specimens by a 
judicious system of pinching during the growing season. Not 
only is this mode advisable from a fruit-production point of view, 
but it is also much better for the health of the tree, as it 
practically does away with the knife in order to keep the tree 
in bounds. No fruit-tree is so impatient of the knife as the Fig; 
it shows its resentment of the same by a kind of canker setting 
in, which sometimes eats nearly through the branches, and often 
causes the death of young wood. When the growth has been so 
regulated that each shoot has sufficient space for proper develop- 
ment, the wood becomes well ripened, and protection in winter 
is neither requisite nor desirable. Our experience is that it is 
only those trees which have had their growth too congested that 
suffer from hard frosts. 

The well-known Brown Turkey is a favourite variety, because 
of its hardy and fruitful character; some lovers of Figs object 
to its flavour, but most people consider it good. White Marseilles 
is a splendid variety on warm walls, and is superior in quality 
to the first named, and a greater bearer. Brunswick is a very 
large variety, of fair quality, hardy, and a good bearer in warm 
positions. The Black, White, and Yellow Ischia are all three 
of most delicious flavour, also good and constant growers and 
croppers. The comparatively new variety, St. John's, is proving 
a good early kind, a free bearer, and hardy. It is ot medium 
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size, white, and delicious as to flavour. When the trees 
are bearing large crops they should be assisted by manure. 
Until, however, this takes place little if any will be required. 
Otherwise a too vigorous rather than a fruitful habit will he 
induced. 

Figs may be easily propagated by suckers, layers, or cuttings; 
they quickly take root if placed in gentle bottom-heat just before 
the trees start into new growth. Cuttings should consist of young 
wood some Sin. in length. 

Goose berrie.4. 

In the fruit garden the value of the Ciooseberry is so well known 
that it needs no introduction even to the greatest novice. When 
Apples are over, and Rhubarb has begun to he monotonous, green 
Gooseberries enable the gardener to make a welcome change 
for tarts, &c. ; and for the market-grower they are equally 
valuable. Another advantage is that half the crop may he 
gathered for use while green, and the remaindtr will still prove 
a good crop, and the fruit be all the finer on account of the 
previous gatherings. Many market - growers adopt the plan of 
picking all the largest berries immediately they are big enough 
for sale ; a little later, the berries on the lower branches, or 
where at all thick, are picked ; and the last, or final, gathering is 
made when the fruit is ripe. The last picking is usually remark- 
able for the fine berries, and these are in good demand. Some 
per.sons might be tempted to state that the large berries arc 
inferior in flavour to smaller l>erries of the same variety but 
there is really no comparison, as the large berries are far su|jerior 
to the small ones in quality. 

Probably no fruit under cultivation responds so freely to good 
treatment as the Gooseberry, and, because of its accommodating 
nature, less attention is paid to it than its great merits deserve. 
On all soils where the drainage is good, the position open, and 
the soil fairly deep, really magnificent crops of fruit may be 
readily produced, as the Gooseberry is not at all particular as 
to soil. Before planting, the ground should not only be deeply 
dug, but all weeds that may prove a nuisance later on ought to 
be eradicated, thus saving labour and annoyance as the bushes 
become larger. Deep-planting is injurious ; the nearer the roots 
are (in reason) to the surface, the belter will be the progress of 
the tree or bush. 

When to plant is a question that must be decided by local 
influences; no doubt exists as to November Ijeing the best 
time. Gardeners, however, are often obliged to plant when 
circumstances will permit ; but under no conditions ought 
planting to be done when the land is wet and the soil sticky. 
It will be far preferable to lay the plants in by the roots in a 
shallow trench, and plant out when the soil is in a good working 
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State, irrespective of season, at any time between the beginning 
of November and the end of March. If the soil is not poor, 
manure is unnecessary,; in fact, the little bushes are better 
without it until they commence fruiting. As a rule, the bushes 
may be planted from 5ft. to 6ft. apart each way in large or* small 
blocks. Another mode of planting is by the side of paths round 
the kitchen-garden ; in such cases 6ft. to 8ft. ought to be allowed 
the line or row, thus enabling free access to the quarters occupied 
by the vegetables. 

Another excellent method of growing Gooseberries is as cordon 
trees trained to supports by the sides of walks ; or they may he 
trained against north walls to afford late supplies of fruit. Single, 
double, or other cordons may spring from one stem, each cordon 
being ift. from another. Good crops of fine fruit are borne on 
these closely-pruned cordons; they are easily protected from 
birds, and occupy very little space; and for small gardens, or 
where space is very limited, they are extremely useful, and 
worthy of greater attention. 

The pruning of the Gooseberry in whatever form the tree is 
grown is a very simple operation, but frequently it is not correctly 
done Supposing a tree is bought from the nurseryman, it should 
have a clean stem, or leg, ift. high at least; from this stem the 
branches should spread in all directions, and the person pruning 
ought to aim at having a bush equally proportioned, with branches 
and young wood so arranged that light and air can pass all 
through, with sufficient room between the growth for the hand 
to pass in to gather the fruit. The leading shoots should be 
left nearly their full length, and all other side-shoots cut in to 
about three eyes. If the tree has a weeping” habit, it is 
essential that all shoots left to form a tree be cut back to 
a top, or upright, bud ; if cut to a bud on the lower side of 
the shoot, they will spon be growing downwards instead of 
upwards. Of course, in those varieties w’hich naturally have an 
upright habit, it does not matter much about cutting to any bud 
in particular. Birds are often fond of devouring the buds, and 
where they are troublesome it is advisable to leave the pruning 
until the spring, just as the buds are moving. Cordon trees are 
pruned in the same way as other fruit-trees grown on that system : 
the leading shoot is allowed to grow nearly ift. or more annually, 
and all side-shoots are cut back to about three buds in the autumn 
or winter. If exhibition fruit is required, there must first be strong 
healthy, young trees, and all useless shoots judiciously removed 
while small. In the gardener’s words, the trees must be “dis- 
budded,” retaining only just those shoots necessary for the further 
development of the tree and to form the requisite spurs. Over- 
crowding or congestion must be avoided, and the fruit carefully 
thinned, leaving only the berries in the positions^ where they will 
get the full benefit of light and air. 
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Heavy or rather strong applications of manure are unnecessary 
— indeed, harmful. If diluted liquid manure is applied once or 
twice weekly the effect will be far better than in the case of 
concentrated and less frequent applications. Failing liquid 
manure, guano, at the rate of loz. per square yard, and loz of 
nitrate of soda, similarly applied every fortnight while the fruit 
is swelling, will cause it to attain a large si/e. Almost any of 
the manures in a prepared state may be applied with advantage, 
and at the strengths recommended by the maiuifacturers, but in 
every case care must be exercised that none of it falls on the 
foliage, or damage will be done, and the tree weakened and 
disfigured. 

A large number of varieties are equally good for exhibition or 
for cooking and dessert purposes; the following sorts combining 
all three qualifications: — JHeJ: Dan’s Mistake, Crown Bob, 
Monarch, Lord Derby, Speedwell, and Clayton. White: 
Antagonist, King of Trumps, Careless, l^dy Leicester, Postman, 
and Alma. Yelloiu : Leader, Leveller, Ringer, 'Prumpeter, 
Criterion, and Drill. Grem : Plunder, 'Pelegraph, Cunner, 
Matchless, British Queen, and Stockwell. 

Some owners of gardens have a decided objection to large 
Cooseberries, preferring the smaller fruiting varicUes for both 


dessert and cooking. 
To meet such de- 
mands the following 
are excellent : White- 
smith, an old 
favourite of high 
quality ; Snowdrop, 
a pretty and delicious 
friiit; Early Sulphui 
•(Fig. 216), a fine- 
flavoured variety, and 
the earliest to ripen ; 
Yellow Champagne, 
one of the finest- 
flavoured sorts ; 



Greengage, an early 
and delicious variety; 
Green Gascoigne, 
also excellent ; Whin- 



Fio. 216.— GoosEBEKkY Early Sulphur. 


ham’s Industry, a ^ . j r j ^ 

favourite market variety, and very good indeed for dcssm or 
cooking ; Warrington, a sterling old variety, of proved excc lenw. 
Both the Red and White Champagne varieties should be 
included, as they are second to none for flavour ; in fact, all 
the above are thoroughly reliable alike as to their cropping 


qualities and general excellence. 
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Gooseberries are easily increased by cuttings or layers, the 
former being much the more expeditious method, as a large 
number of cuttings may be propagated from one bush. Cuttings 
may be made from pieces of young wood immediately after 
the foliage has fallen, and each cutting should be from ift. 
to i^ft. in length. Some people leave an inch or so of the 
previous year’s wood at the base of the cutting, but experience 
has proved that they root equally well with or without a 
heel of older wood. Having cut the shoot or cutting to the 
proper length, all the lower buds, or eyes, should be carefully 
cut out, leaving only three or four eyes at the apex. This will 
later on furnish a tree, or bush, with a clean leg, and also prevent 
young shoots from springing up through the soil. As already 
stated in connection with Red and White Currants, these 
shoots from the base or soil are undesirable, for if such growth 
were permitted, all the fruit produced thereon would be covered 
with soil and filth after a heavy storm ; and for that reason 
alone it is best to effectually stop the formation of these lower 
growths by cutting away all the lower buds when making the 
cutting. When the cuttings have been prepared, they should be 
inserted in soil and treated as already advised for Currants. 

Apart from the Gooseberry Moth, Gooseberry and Currant 
Sawdy, and Cidaria associata that attack both Currants and 
Gooseberries, the latter has as a visitor one of the ‘^infinitely 
small.” This is the Gooseberry Mite (Bryobia pretio$a\ commonly 
mistaken for Red Spider. It appears in vast numbers on leaves 
and stems in the spring, and causes them to assume an unhealthy 
appearance, and frequently to fall prematurely. The mites multiply 
very rapidly, hot, dry seasons being favourable to their increase. 
Kerosene emulsion should be employed, taking care that foliage 
and bark (more especially in old trees) are thoroughly reached. 
Carbolic soft soap in solution (loz. to a gallon of water) will 
prove effectual if persisted in, using it hot, say laodeg. to 
i4odeg., and on a bright day, but before the sun gets too 
powerful to burn the foliage. 

A species of Mildew (Microsphasra grossuiaria) asserts itself 
upon the foliage and does some damage. This may be stayed 
by dusting powdered sulphur over the leaves or else by spraying 
with potassium sulphide. 

Grapes. 

Excellent crops of really delicious Grapes may be grown 
outside if the vines are planted against south walls that are 
sheltered from cold, cutting winds, and if a little care is taken in 
regulating the growth during the summer. Only a few varieties, 
however, are worth planting, and the following have proved the 
most reliable : Moore’s Early, a small but delicious black sort, 
setting its fruit freely, and one of the first to ripen, is strongly 
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recommended. Millers Burgundy is a purple variety, of good 
flavour, and very suitable for outside culture. Black Cluster is a 
sweet, black variety, and sets very freely. Chasselas Vibert also 
answers in very warm situations, and is of extra good flavour. 

The best time to plant vines outside is early in April, just 
as new growth is commencing, preparing the site first by mixing 
some good fibrous loam and wood-ashes or lime refuse with 
the ordinary soil. In this the vine should l>e planted without 

disturbing the roots at all. It should not be planted deeply; 

if the ball of roots is only an inch or so below the surface that 
will suffice. The soil should be made firm round the roots, and 
a good soaking of water applied immediately after planting, 
afterwards putting a mulch of litter over the soil to retain 
moisture. Every effort should be made to encourage growth by 
watering thoroughly if the weather is dry, and after bright, 

sunny days a sprinkling overhead with the syringe will do 
good. 

No liquid manure must be given for a year or two, as it 
would do more harm than good; in fact, if the vines are 
planted in moderately rich soil, no manure of any kind is 

necessary until they commence to fruit, when it may be applied 
with good results. As many shoots as njay be recjuisite to rover 


wall, allowing 3ft. ^ ^ 

between each per- yP* ^ v 

manent shoot ; in 

later years each 

of these shoots " 

or main branches ^ 

will emit side- | 

shoots, or laterals, -f, ^ 

and these should ; ' ^ ^ 

be about 15 in. ' 1 

apart on each 

side of the main jw' \\ * ' 

branches, or ^ 

“rods,*^ as they ^ 

uaiMd in the 3ft space between the rods, and 
hJie made about i8in. of growth, the point should ^ 
cut out- or, if bunches are on the lateral^ the point should 
be token out one leaf beyond the bunch. Over-cropping must 
be avoided, and when the foliage has aH dropped, the Utmls 
should be CTt back to two eyes, these forming spurs. Should 






the space at com- ^ 

mand may be 
trained on the 


Fig. 217.— Logan Bemt. 
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more than one lateral start from a spur, all but the strongest 
ought to be rubbed off while small 

Logman Berry. 

A fruit of American origin, produced by crossing the Black- 
berry and the Raspberry. It combines the flavour and the 
appearance of both parents in its fruit (see Fig. 217), and is alike 
uselul for small and large gardens. It is hardy, fruitful, and not 
too rampant, thriving best in a fairly good soil It should be 
planted in February, and should not be disturbed very much. 


vour: the Iruit is 
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Medlar. 

These highly-ornamental trees are a great success upon both 
the Pear and the Whitethorn stocks, flowering freely and bearing 
huge crops of fruit on fairly good soil that is well drained. 
The Dutch (Mon- 
strous) is the 
largest- fruited 
variety; the tree 
has a spreading 
habit as compared 
with the more 
compact • growing 
Nottingham, 
which is con- 
sidered by con- 
noisseurs to be 
the richest • fla- 
voured variety ; 
its fruit is small, 
and produced 
abundantly. The 
Royal has a dis- 
tinct and some- 
what sharp fla- 



Fig. 218.— Fruiting Branch of Royal Medlar. 


of moderate size 
(Fig. 218), and 

the tree is a good bearer. Medlars should not be gathered until 
they separate readily from the tree ; they should then be spread 
cut thinly in a cool, airy room, and eaten as they become decayed. 


Mulberries. 

All varieties of the Mulberry enjoy a warm position and good 
soil With these aids they are very fine, and by some people the 
fruit is much esteemed. The large Black, White, and the Weeping 
Russian White Mulberry are all excellent 
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Nectarines. 

Within the last few years a very marked advance has been 
made in these delicious fruits. New varieties have been intro- 
duced by Messrs. Rivers and Sons, Sawbridgeworth, and also 
one by Messrs. J, Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, which enable the 
cultivator to pick ripe fruit outside on open walls at the end of 
June or early in July, thus prolonging the season for several 
weeks. The chief i^ints essential to success are a warm 
situation, good drainage, suitable soil, a correct method of 
pruning and training the trees, and perfect cleanliness. In some 
parts of the North really excellent crops of Nectarines are grown ; 
but unless the situation is very favourable indeed, the planting 
of trees outside cannot be recommended very far north of the 
Trent. Further South there should be little ditViculty in growing 
both trees and fruit to perfection, providing the points already 
enumerated receive reciuisite attention. Walls facing the south 
or south-west, and sheltered from cutting draughts of wind, arc 
the most suitable aspects for Nectarines (these remarks also 
apply to Peaches), and such sites are available in almost every 
garden of any extent. 

Having decided on w’hich wall the trees are to he trained, 
the first operation should be to see that the drainage is in good 
order. If the soil is resting on gravel, no artificial drainage will 
be necessary, as all surplus water will (|ui( kly disappear. But 
if on rock of any kind, it may prove too wet for the good health 
of the trees, and it will be better to make »iuitc sure by putting 
in a drain a few feet from the wall. .Again, where the jiib-soil 
is of a clayey nature, it is wise to drain ; m fact, the importance 
of good drainage for fruit-trees can scarcely be overestimated, 
especially when of a tender dis|)o.sition, like the (me under notice. 
Sod properly drained is much w'armer in winter and cooler in 
summer than undrained ground, and therefore the former is a 
more suitable rooting medium. Soil varies so much in different 
gardens, that the local conditions must rule what should be done 
to make it in a proper state for the future welfare of the trees. 
If very light, the addition of marl or heavy loam is desirable, as 
Nectarines enjoy a moderately heavy soil. On the other hand, if it 
is tenacious or heavy, the addition of burnt garden refuse, road- 
scrapings, or parings is beneficial. In each case the new soil 
should, if possible, be of a fibrous character. Deep Ix-irders should 
be avoided. If only about 2ft. deep they will be all the better for 
the trees, and every effort should be made to retain the roots in 
the 2ft. border; when they descend in quantity to a lower 
depth they are beyond solar influences, and often get into some- 
thing more or less injurious, causing gumming or unripened wood. 
In thousands of instances no great care has been taken to prepare 
any border whatever, but there has been naturally a good situation, 
or if not the trees have succeeded very well for a few years and 

2 A 2 
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then gone into a state of collapse ; therefore, unless it is assured 
that no improvement is necessary, it will prove more satisfactory to 
do the work well in the first instance. 

When the trees arrive for planting, all wounded *or jagged 
roots should be cut back. When planting, the roots ought to be 
spread out evenly and within a few inches of the surface, deep 
planting being always avoided. No manure should be incorporated 
with the soil ; but if this is heavy, a little lime-rubble or plaster 
refuse may with advantage be mixed with it when planting, making 
all thoroughly firm about the roots. Loose soil frequently induces 
a sappy growth, which does not mature, and is followed by losses 
of wood from frost, while fruit is afterwards conspicuous by its 
absence. On the other hand, a firm root-run means solid wood, 
well matured, and bristling with fruit-buds that usually set in 
abundance. After planting, a mulch of strawy manure will conserve 
moisture and assist the formation of new roots. The best time 
to plant is the end of October, but in many cases this is impossible, 
owing to conditions over which the grower has no control. If 
the trees cannot be planted in the autumn, it is better to defer 
the operation until February : mid-winter planting is seldom 
advisable unless the weather is open and the soil in a good, free- 
working condition. 

A great mistake is often made in feeding the trees too early 
with natural or chemical manures, provoking a rampant growth 
and rendering root-pruning necessary to bring them into a fruitful 
condition. No manure of any kind is necessary until they have 
commenced to fruit, and even then weak applications are best, 
strong doses doing more harm than good. 

The training of the Nectarine-tree, in its young stage particu- 
larly, requires a certain amount of care, as unless a good 
foundation is laid in the first instance, a poor and ill-shaped tree 
is the result. The first and most important point is to form the 
lower part of the tree by training the lower limbs, or branches, 
and leaving the middle open the centre of the tree will always 
fill up later. If undue vigour is shown by any of the branches 
while growing, such should have their, points removed once or 
twice during the summer ; this will act as a check on their 
vigour, and also assist to keep the tree in balance, /.c., to retain 
each side of it of similar size. In the spring many more shoots 
will appear than it is possible or advisable to allow to remain, 
rendering it necessary to disbud the trees. This system of dis- 
budding should be done gradually; if the buds were removed all 
at once a check would be given to the tree. All the worst- 
placed buds should be rubbed off first, especially those that 
face putwards, for if left these would make fore-right shoots that 
would eventually have to be cut out. Gradually the other buds 
or shoots should be removed, leaving only those necessary to 
fill up blank spaces on the wall, or to increase the size of the 
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tree. Another point is to take care that buds are left in the 
middle of the tree to cover bare wood ; in fact, they should he 
arranged that young wood is evenly distributed over the whole 
of the tree without overcrowding in any part— alx)ut 6in. 
between the young shoots will be ample space. little 
judgment and experience will soon enable anyone to understand 
disbudding. For the benefit of novices, however, it may be 

stated that this operation 
is usually performed imme- 
diately alter the fruit is 
set, and when the young 
shoots are from ^in. to 
^in. in length. As the 
young shoots elongate they 
must be carefully fastened 
in proper positions to pre- 
vent breakage. 

Thinning of the fruit 
ought to receive early 
attention, first taking off 
all the worst-placed fruit 
when about the size of 
j)eas, and leaving the most 
prominent ones that are 
in a position to swell up 
to a large size without 
hindrance, to get all the 
sun and light possible. 
No further thinning of the 
fruit is desirable until after 
the “ stoning ” period ; 
then, if the tree is not very 
vigorous, a few more fruits 
may be removed. The 
stoning season is sometimes an anxious one, for if the trees are 
not in good health they are apt to cast a proportion of their 
crop ; while if in vigorous condition little, if any, of the fruit 
(Fig. 219) will fall. 

The pruning of Nectarines i.s, in our opinion, best done in the 
autumn, soon after the fruit is gathered, and when all further 
growth is stopped for the season, cutting away all very weak or 
exhausted w’ood, and bearing in mind the importance of 
retaining and encouraging young wood near the centre of the 
tree. By cutting back a long shoot or branch to a young piece 
springing from its base, it is a comparatively easy matter to keep 
plenty of young wood all over the tree ; but if once the centre of 
the tree become bare of young growth it will be a most difficult 
task to get it filled again, ^me growers cut back their trees 
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Fig. Fruit of Nectarine. 
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severely during the winter pruning, and no doubt they could 
defend their policy ; but in these days cultivation is carried on at 
express speed, and it is remarkable how quickly a tree may be 
developed into a large and fruitful object by adopting what is 
termed the “extension” system. In this method very little 
cutting back is practised — only what is absolutely necessary to 
keep the tree in form — the aim of the grower being to cover as 
much wall space in as little time as possible with good, solid, 
well-ripened wood. In this way big trees that will produce a 
large crop of fine fruit are obtained in a few years. 

In our fickle climate some kind of protection is necessary 
when the Nectarines are in blossom, especially if the flowers are 
at all damp, for they are then much sooner injured by frpst 
than when perfectly dry. Ordinary fish-netting, doubled or trebled 
in thickness, and hung from the top of the wall, and ift. or 2ft. 
from the trees, affords great protection ; scrim canvas, calico, 
Frigi Domo, and tiffany are also excellent. The glass copings, 
that project about 2ft., are very serviceable, but whatever is 
employed no coddling should be permitted, and no covering 
be used unless really required to protect from frost. Much 
harm is done by mistaken zeal in covering the trees in all 
weathers while in blossom. In fact the object of the grower 
is defeated, as the air and light requisite to secure the distribution 
of the pollen and a good set of fruit are prevented by the shade 
made by the protecting material. 

In warm localities and against a south wall the new Early 
Rivers is one of the earliest and best of Nectarines to plant ; 
it possesses a good constitution in addition to being a free bearer 
of fruits of excellent flavour. A still later new early variety is 
Cardinal, a splendid sort for culture under glass, but uncertain 
outside; it is likely to prove valuable for early forcing. Lord 
Napier is well known as a sterling variety for outside culture, 
being early, large, handsome, of fairly good flavour, and an 
abundant bearer. Goldoni is another early sort, of great excel- 
lence in every respect, and follow's the two last-named in order 
of ripening. Dryden is a mid-season variety, very handsome, of 
delicious flavour, a free bearer, and with a strong, vigorous habit ; 
it can be highly recommended. Elruge is such a well-know’n 
and excellent variety, that scarcely any praise of it is needed; 
like the last-named, it is a mid-season sort. Humboldt is a very 
fine successor to Elruge; it is a hardy and prolific variety, of 
fine colour and flavour. Pineapple is probably the richest- 
flavoured variety in cultivation ; when planted in good soil and 
in a warm, sunny position, the fruit is large and of a beautiful 
colour, and the tree is a great cropper. Spencer and Victoria 
are two very late sorts : the former is a reliable variety on most 
soils, and of good quality ; the latter is first-rate in every respect 
on some soils, and a complete failure on others, and for that 
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reason it will be advisable to plant it cautiously. The foregoing 
are in their order of ripening. There are a number of other 
varieties enumerated in the catalogues of fruit specialists like 
Bunyard, Rivers, and Veitch and Sons ; but those named include 
all of proved merit. 

Here it may be remarked that Nectarines should not be 
surfeited with either liquid or solid manure, natural or chemical. 
What they most enjoy are rather weak applications, frequently 
repeated ; the roots can then take up the plant-food supplied 
with advantage to the trees and crop, and there is no waste ol 
fertilising matter. Potash, bone-meal, and superphosphate are 
all beneficial, and are a welcome change from farmyard manures. 


Nuts. 


Though not generally known, the Cob and the Filbert are of the 
easiest possible culture, and will grow and fruit freely on heavy 
or light, deep or shallow soil, with very little attention. They 
are free in growth, and bear moderately good crops of Nuts 
when planted in shrubberies, or on the margins of plantations 
or w’oods of forest trees; in fact, it would be difficult to 
state on what soils and situations they would refuse to grow, 
provided that they had fair drainage. Unsightly banks could 
be planted with Nuts very profitably in many [mrts of the country 
where squirrels are not numerous. Rats and mice are trouble- 
some ; it is astonishing how many of the Nuts these animals will 
not only spoil but carry to their nests: hence, if planting land 
with Cobs or Filberts with a view to remuneration on the 
outlay, steps should be taken to keep down the numbt.-s of 
such animal depredators. It must not be imagined that poor 
soil is most suited to Nut culture; for though they will pay 
almost better than any other crop on poor land, yet they tlmroughly 
appreciate rich soil and generous treatment, as is proved by the 
great crops of fine Nuts borne under those conditions. However, 
in many large and small gardens space is so valuable ^ that it 
is most economical to plant the Nuts in one corner or in some 
other out-of-the-way place where no other trees would be useful; 
and there can be no question that this plan has much to 


recommend it. 

Fitquently the query is put, What is the difference between 
a FUbert and a Cob Nut? The answer w th« a Filbert 
IS quite covered by the outer husk, while the Cob Nut u 
not entirely covered, the husk, as a ^^e, ottfy. reaching 
about three-fourths of the way over the Nut Opinions differ 
very much as to which— the Cob ot the Filbert— is the bettw 
to ^w for crop and flavour. Probably the well-known Kentish 
Cob is the heaviest bearer, and it succeeds admirably either as 
a bush or standard tree, consequently it is a favounte market 
variety. Cosford is another excellent free-beanng Cob; so also 
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is Merveille de Bollwyller, the latter having very, thick shells, 
and being one of the best for keeping. In Filberts Lamberts 
is a very good variety, producing its large clusters in great 
abundance. Prolific, or Frizzled Filbert, is another remarkably 
free sort, the flavour being very good ; it is always liked on 
the dessert-table. The Purple Filbert is a very attractive sort ; 
its large, deep purple foliage and fruit make it one of the 
most ornamental denizens of the shrubbery, and the fruit is of 
good quality, though not so freely produced as on some other 
varieties. 

The distance apart to plant Nut-trees will depend a great deal 
on the soil. If this is thin and of poor quality loft. apart each 
way will be ample, but if it is rich and fairly deep 14ft. apart 
will be a very suitable distance. In all cases it is advisable to 
break up the ground well, to thoroughly cleanse it of weeds, 
and to have the ground ready for planting in October. 
Of course, circumstances may prevent such early planting, 
and in such cases the operation may be undertaken at any 
period between the end of October and the end of February, 
selecting a time when the soil is in good working condition and 
does not adhere to the tools. It is best to purchase trees 
on a leg, or stem, thus avoiding innumerable suckers from 
the base, and this also permits of hoeing, ^c., under the 
trees. Immediately after planting a mulch of strawy manure 
should be placed over the roots ; nothing in the form of 
strong manure should be applied until the trees are well 
established and producing good crops of Nuts, when it is most 
efficacious if given as a mulch, and not dug in amongst the 
best fibrous roots, as is only too frequently done. 

The formation of the tree requires a little judgment. In 
order to get the head well proportioned, about ten or twelve 
main branches should be encouraged to radiate from the leg, 
or stem, at as nearly even distances as possible from each 
other. If one or more branches outgrow the others, and are 
likely to throw the head on one side — to make it, as gardeners 
say, “lop-sided” — the offending shoots should have their points 
cut away : this will check them, and add to the strength of the 
weaker branches. When the main branches are fairly well 
developed, a twiggy growth ought to be encouraged from them, 
not overcrowding the small vrood, as it is on this that most of 
the crop is produced. The middle of the tree should be kept 
open, so that plenty of light and air can penetrate to all parts. 
Most fruit-bearing trees are pruned during the late autumn and 
winter, but this is never advisable with Nuts. The object of late 
pruning is that there may be an abundance of male catkins to 
produce pollen to fertilise the female flowers. If the trees were 
pruned during the winter, very possibly there would be a scarcity 
of male flowers, and the trees would be barren through a lack of 
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pollen. The flowers are quite separate and distinct; the male 
flower is produced earlier than the female, which is quite small, 
red, and in the form of a small tuft, rising from a scmi-globular 
growth on the twiggy shoots. No doubt the proper and best 
time to prune is towards the end of March. It consists in 
keeping the head not only within the necessary bounds, but also 
free and open, removing growth where congested, and shortening 
back the young wood if unduly long. Any useless or exhausted 
w’ood should be cut away, and all suckers promptly removed, 
unless required to increase the number of trees. Opinions vary 
as to w’hich make the best trees — those raised from suckers or 
those from layers. Our experience is that suckers make the 
largest trees in the shortest period, but that layers make by lar 
the most fruitful trees. Large shoots or branches may, if desired, 
be layered, simply notching the shoots on the under side or 
making a cut half-way through the wood, and tht*n pegging the 
same ain. or 3in. deep into the soil. In a year or so the 
layers will be well rooted, and may be planted out in permanent 
positions, or in nursery (|iiarters until wanted for other purposes. 

One of the best modes of keeping nuts fresh and plump is 
that advised in “Fruit Culture for Amateurs,”* as follows: “It 
is requisite to allow the Nuts to become thoroughly riiHi and 
brown. Then gather them, and lay thinly on dry shelves with 
plenty of air playing on them. In a week or ten days the 

husks will be quite 
^ ^ dead and dry, and 



the Nuts will then 
be fit to puce in 
jars with a little salt 
mingled with them, 
fastened down air- 
tight, and .stood in 
a cool, dry place. 
They will keep fresh 
and good for months.” 

Nut-trees have 
comparatively few 
pests. The com- 
monest is the Nut 


Fig. 220.— Nut Weevil and Grub. Weevil, whose well- 

nourished grub must 

be familiar to every^one who partakes of Nuts. Scientifically it 
is known as Balaninus nucum (Fig. 220). The female Beetle 
bores a hole into the young fruits and deposits therein a single 
egg, which eventually hatches out into the grub referred to above. 


•“Fruit Culture for Amateurs” (L. Upcott Gill). By S. T. Wright. 
With Chapters on Insect and other Fruit Pests by W. D. I>rury. Second 
Edition, lllttstrated. In cloth gilt, price 35. td. 
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This feeds upon the kernel, the Nut usually falls, and the maggot 
escapes and pupates in the soil. Tar should be spread upon 
boards or stiff paper and placed beneath the trees towards the 
end of May. The trees should then be shaken, and the fallen 
Beetles destroyed. All unsound Nuts should be burned, and a 
dressing of quicklime placed beneath the tree as the Beetles 
were about to emerge from the soil would be useful. 

Phytoptus Avellana^ a relative of the Currant Bud Mite, gives 
trouble, and the only plan is to hand-pick the abnormal buds 
and burn them. There is also a bluish-green and yellow Sawfly 
caterpillar {Crcesus septentrionaHs\ which soon defoliates a tree 
if left alone. It is fairly abundant in early summer, and pupates 
in the soil. This should be sprayed with a solution of Paris 
Green. 

Peaches. 

As the culture and treatment of the Peach is exactly similar 
to that advised for Nectarines, on pages 355 to 359, it is here only 
necessary to give a description of the best varieties, placed in 
their order of ripening. Waterloo is probably the best early 
Peach we have, being hardy, setting its fruit well, large, handsome, 
of good flavour; it ripens outside against a warm wall in the 
third week in July. Amsden June and Early Alexander are only 
a few days behind the first-named, and also succeed very well 
outside. There are several other very early varieties, but they 
will not compare at all favourably with the three above-mentioned. 
As a successor. Hales’ Early is a very large, handsome, and 
delicious fruit, and an abundant bearer. Condor closely follows 
in ripening its large handsome fruit, which is of exquisite flavour. 
Rivers’ Early York is another grand variety in use about the same 
time as Condor ; both are free bearers. Dagmar is usually a 
few days later, and is a large fruit with a brilliant colour, and of 
first rate quality ; the trees always bear well. Crimson Galande 
is another highly-coloured variety of the finest flavour, large, and 
a free bearer. Violette Hdtive is in use about the same season 
as the last-named, and is a most reliable variety, bearing heavy 
crops of large, well-flavoured handsome fruit. Royal George is a 
well known and popular Peach; unfortunately, on heavy soils it 
is subject to Mildew, consequently, it should only be planted in 
warm soils that are well drained, when it proves one of the best 
varieties in commerce. Barrington is a really magnificent sort 
when true, and is hardy and prolific, with large fruit of the 
first size and quality. Bellegarde is a magnificent late Peach, 
of high colour and exquisite flavour; a great crop|)er| and quite 
hardy. L.ate Devonian is a new variety that promises to be 
a decided acquisition, being large, handsome, and of delicious 
flavour. The Nectarine Peach and Walburton Admirable are 
two very good late varieties of proved merit, and rich flavour. 
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There are several other late Peaches, Sea Eagle, for instance, 
that grow well and produce excellent crops of fruit ; but the 
quality can scarcely be termed good. 

Peach Curl is a very common disease due to the fungus 
Exoasais deformans. As the specific name implies, it deforms 
the parts affected. The leaves are curled, blackened, and 
frequently distorted, but the branches also participate, and the trees 
generally are much injured. Apart from the characteristics above 
noted, the leaves affected assume a yellowish or red colour, and 
fall. The disease manifests itself in spring, and both infested 
leaves and shoots should be removed and burnt. Spraying with 
a weak solution of Bordeaux Mixture should be used to prevent 
the s|x>res which are disseminated, from germinating, and thus 
increasing the area of infection. 

Pears. 

I'or market purposes the Pear is one of the most un- 
certain fruits that are grown in this country ; but for private 
consumption it is essential that some trees should be planted, 
the actual number of course depending on the si/e of the garden 
and the requirements of the family. 'I'he old idea that Pears 
are such a long time in arriving at a bearing stale is now quite 
exploded. Really good Pears are produced the second year after 
planting; indeed, many trees will bear the first year, but it is 
never advisable to permit this, as it weakens them before becoming 
well established, and so induces a stunted habit that will cling 
lO' the trees for years. 

As already mentioned in another part, gardens are so different 
in their soil, <\:c., that no hard and fast rule can be laid down 
as correct for all alike; local conditions must determine not only 
the best form of trees and the most suitable stocks, but also to 
some extent even the varieties, otherwise mistakes may be made 
that would have a very evil influence on future results. The 
question of stocks for Pears is a very serious one, and careful 
consideration as to the one likely to prove most serviceable on 
the soil in hand, and the form of tree best adapted to the position, 
is essential. On a light, shallow, or very hot soil, the Quince 
is nearly always a failure, for even though it frequently succeeds 
admirably for a few years, it is practically certain to fail eventually 
and drag on a miserable existence; one or two dry, hot seasons 
w’ill so cripple the trees, in spite of watering or mulching, that 
they will be of little value aTterwards. If we could always depend 
on moist summers the Quince stock might be employed ; but as 
we have no control of climatic or atmospheric conditions it tvill 
be best to purchase trees worked upon the Pear stock for the 
hot soils named, as the roots of this stock extend further and 
.penetrate more deeply than the Quince roots, consequently they 
do not suffer from drought to the same extent. On deep, rich 
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soils the Quince stock is much the best for all dwarf or restricted 
trees, as the roots only extend to a limited area ; therefore the 
growth is moderate and fruitful. If the trees were on the Pear 
stock in rich soil there would always be trouble in preventing 
strong, rampant wood and foliage, with little or no fruit. 
Standards should, however, always be on the Pear stock to 
obtain large trees. 

The' advice already given in the section on Apples as to 
drainage, time of planting, pruning, &c., is also equally applicable 
to Pears, and for that reason only descriptions of the varieties 
that answer the best on the different forms of trees are here 
necessary. 

Cordon-Trees , — When it becomes more generally known how 
admirably Pears succeed as cordon-trees against walls they will 
be planted on a much larger scale than at present. Not only 
do the trees produce abundant crops, but the fruit is also large, 
of fine colour and quality, and therefore valuable for home use 
or for exhibition. In fact, some of the most noted Pear 
exhibitors obtain their prize fruit from cordon-trees. The follow- 
ing varieties crop freely if planted i8in. apart and are properly 
attended to afterwards, as advised for Cordon-Apples : Alexandre 
Lambrc^, a medium-sized Pear of very good quality on most 
soils, and usually a great bearer; ripe about the middle of 
November. Baron Leroy is a new and very promising variety 
of large size and good colour ; ripe at the same time as the 
last-named, and should prove a fine exhibition sort. Beacon 

is a large and very handsome 
variety, of fair quality; middle of 
August. Beurre Alexandre Lucas 
and Beurrd Fouqueray are two 
large handsome varieties of fine 
flavour, and when better known 
will be in demand for exhibition. 
Beurre Baltet Pfere is usually a 
grand Pear on cordon-trees, being 
very large, highly-coloured, and of 
rich flavour; end of November. 

Beurr^ Hardy is very fine on all 
forms of trees, excellent as a cordon, 
and of fine quality ; October. 
Beurre Mortillet is a new variety, a 
good grower and bearer, of first- 
rate flavour, very large, and is 

.sure to be largely grown in the 
future; September. Beurr^ Superfin is a well-known delicious 
and prolific variety ; November. Bon Chretien (Williams), 
a well-known favourite, ripe in August; but to get it at 

its best the fruit should be picked a little before it is 


Fig. 221. —Pear Thompson’s. 
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fully ripe, and placed in a fruit-room to finish — not on a 
vinery or greenhouse shelf, as is frequently done. Clapp's 
Favourite cannot be termed first-class in flavour, but it is useful 
for its earliness, large size, splendid appearance, and free-bearing ; 
August. Directeur Hardy is 
a new variety that is said to 
be of superior merit and a 
great bearer of large fruit; 

November. Doyenni^ du 
Comice is probably the finest 
Pear in cultivation, surpassing 
the well-known Marie l.ouise, 
and may be strongly recom- 
mended as a cordon or trained 



tree against a wall, pro- 
ducing heavy crops of large, 
handsome fruit ; November. 
Duchesse d’Angouleme is only 
valuable for exhibition pur- 
poses; the fruit is very large, 
and freely produced, but de- 
cidedly second-rate in flavour ; 
November. Durondeau is a 
very handsome Pear, of good ^ 
size, delicious flavour, and a 
great Cl op[>er ; October. Glou ; 
Morceau is a valuable variety, 
and should be left on the ^ 
tree until beginning to fall ; 
it will then afford a supply v 
of fruit of excellent quality 
about Christmas and the New 
Year. Le Lectier is a new 
variety, promising to be a 
great acquisition ; small cordon- 
trees have borne large fruit, 



Fig. 222.--PEAK Conference. 


of fine flavour, ready for 

use in February. Louise Bonne de Jersey is a well-known ana 
reliable variety, and though it bears profusely as a cordon, we 
consider it best flavoured from bush or standard trees ; October. 
Marie I^uise is another universal favourite, succeeding well as a 
cordon ; November. Marie Benoist is a large, fine-flavoun^ 
variety, fruiting abundantly ; Decern l>er. Magnate, a hand- 

some variety, a good grower and bearer; October. Marguenie 
Marrillat, a new, very large, handsome variety, of delicious flavour ; 
September. Nouvelle Fulvie is large, but not handsome, of 
-good flavour, and a heavy cropper; January and February. Pit- 
maston Duchess, of cnoimous size on cordon-trees, fine golden 
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yellow, of good shape, and fairly rich flavour, indis|)ensable for 
exhibition ; October and November. Souvenir du Congres, a 
very large, handsome variety, of first-class flavour; August All 
the above answer admirably as cordon or any other form of 
trained trees planted against a wall, and are free bearers of 
large, handsome fruit, suited for exhibition. To have the fruit 
thoroughly developed, all deformed or badly-placed fruit should 
be pulled off while small, taking care not to over-crop, and 
feeding the bearing trees occasionally with diluted liquid manure 
or some of the prepared manures advertised. 

The following are smaller varieties of excellent quality succeed- 
ing on cordon or trained trees. Baronne de Mello, a delicious 
November Pear, a great bearer. Beurrd Giflard, a rich-flavoured 
variety, ready for use early in August. Beurre d’Amanlis, large 
under good culture, of excellent flavour, and a free bearer; 
September and October. Beurr 6 Goubault, an enormous cropper 
and of good flavour; September. Doyenne d*£)te, a delicious 
little variety; ripe in July, and should always be eaten from the 
tree, for if kept a few days the fruit is mealy in taste. Fondante 
d*Automne, a very fine October Pear of the highest quality, and a 
heavy cropper. Jargonelle, a delicious variety in its season, but not 
suitable to grow as a cordon. Josephine de Malines, one of 
the most valuable Pears. The tree bears most profusely in all 
forms, and the fruit is rich and late, generally in use about 
February or March. Knight’s Monarch is first-rate on many 
soils, and is in use at the same time as the last-named. 
Seckle is an exquisite little variety, but more suited for bush 
or standard trees. Thompson’s (Fig. 221) is a grand variety 
when against a warm wall, the flavour being very rich and 
distinct ; November, Winter Nelis is a valuable mid-winter variety ; 
the tree should have a warm position, when the fruit is of the 
highest quality. 

All the varieties mentioned will succeed not only as cordon 
or other trained trees, but also as bushes or pyramids, except 
those recommended to be planted against a warm wall ; these 
would be doubtful as trees in the open, unless the locality were 
specially favourable. The warmest and most sheltered position in 
the garden should be chosen for the bush or pyramid Pear-trees, 
as they are easily injured by cold winds and frost, and every 
effort should be made to keep the trees healthy and vigorous 
without grossness. 

Standards . — In many parts of the countrj’, Pears make large 
and prolific trees when planted as standards, and where this is 
the case, they might with advantage be dotted about the pleasure- 
grounds or park as isolated specimens, or arranged in clumps. 
Regarded merely as objects of beauty, they are magnificent tvhen 
in full blossom, and in many seasons they produce immense 
crops of fruit. Stewing Pears have been much neglected by 
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planters, yet the well-known and excellent stewing variety, 

Catillac, makes a large tree as a standard ; it is one of the 
hardiest and most fruitful sorts that can be grown, and should 
be much more extensively planted. And not only is it the best 
stewing Pear, but it also keeps well into March. Verulam is 

another stewing variety in use up to the end of March. The 

tree is a strong grower, hardy, and prolific. 

The following are Dessert kinds that succeed admirably as 
standards on good soils : Beacon makes a good tree, and crops 
freely ; when the Pears are ripe in August, the tree is very 

effective, most of the fruit being highly coloured. Belle Julie is 
not a very handsome or a large fruit, but the tree is a free 
bearer, and the fruit of very pleasing flavour. BeurrtS d’Amanlis 
is excellent in flavour, and (quickly develops into a large, spreading 
tree on good soil. Clapp’s Favourite is a tremendous cropper 
on standard trees, and is much improved in flavour when in an 
open situation. Colmar d’Ete is another great bearer; the fruit 
is small but of exquisite quality. Dr. Jules Cuyut is, like the 
last-named, a September Pear, but large, handsome, and a 
continuous bearer. Durondeau makes a splendid and fruitful 
tree, and should always be selected. Fyewood Bergamot is 
another really first-rate variety, being hardy, strong, and a great 
bearer; its delicious fruit is ready about November. Elton is a 
September or October variety ; the tree is hardy and vigorous, 
and the fruit of rich flavour. Louise Bonne de Jersey and 
Marie Louise d’Uccie are two October varieties, and are heavy 
bearers of large, handsome fruit. On warm soils \e JMus Meuris 
is a desirable variety as a standard, fruiting freely, and ri[)ening 
in February. 'Fhe delicious little Seckle is a most productive 
variety, and well worth planting. Aston 'I'own is an old but 
now somewhat rare variety of the highest (juality ; it ripens 
in .September, and is one of the greatest bearers. 

Other good varieties for bush, wall, or standard trees are : 
Conference (October) (Fig. 222;, I^on Leclerc (December), 
Beurre Anjou (November), ICmile d^Heyst (November), 
Des Deux Soeurs (October), and Marie Guise (February and 
March). 

With feiv exceptions the animal pests of Pears and Apples are 
identical. Of those which may be considered peculiar to the 
former is the Pear Midge (Dipiosis pvrivora) and the Pear-leaf 
Blister Mite, responsible for the blisters which damage the 
foliage. Each of these blisters has a minute hole in the centre 
below. At first the discolorations are red, but ultimately they 
are black. Removal of the infested leaves in spring and burning 
them is a laborious but certain method of lessening the attack 
another season, especially if this be followed early in the next 
year by spraying with a solution of Kerosene Emulsion — using 
one part of this to six parts of water. 
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Diplosis pyrivora is a dipterous gnat-like fly, which appears 
in the early spring, the females depositing their eggs in the 
unexpanded blossoms. The larvae when hatched enter the young 
fruit, hindering its growth, causing it to be deformed, to crack, 
and eventually to fall. The pupal state is assumed in the soil, 
and the insect passes the winter in that condition. Spraying 
with arsenite is not of much good, as to do so 
when the fruit-trees are in blossom would be to sacrifice the 
whole crop ; while, once the insects are in the young fruits, they 
are perfectly safe from insecticides. Preventive measures consist 
in the collection of the fallen fruits which show signs of infestation, 
and burning them before the larvae can enter the ground to 
pupate. In America, kainit, as a dressing under the trees in 
late summer, has been found of service, using it at the rate of 
half a ton per acre. The gnat is only 2mm. long, and the larva 
also about 2mm., yellowish, and footless. These larvae are very 
lively, and move by a series of jerks and bends much after the 
fashion of the aquatic larvae of certain relatives. Infested fruits 
which are hanging might readily be shaken on to sheets laid 
under the trees. 

Gymnosporan^ium sabina is a hetercecious fungus responsible 
for a peculiar disease, characterised by blotches of a yellowish- 
red colour in autumn. This is but one stage in the life-cycle. 
The dark-reddish teleutospores are developed on certain species 
of Juniper (of which the common kind is one) in spring. In 
combating this disease the difficulty lies in discovering the 
whereabouts of this host-plant. It may be in the garden of a 
neighbour, who might object to having his trees destroyed for 
what he may regard as a fad. The Pear-tree stage is sometimes 
known as Pear-leaf Rust {Roestellia canceilata). 

Plums and Damsons. 

With good drainage, almost any soil will grow these well, 
although some varieties of Plums %vill not prove satisfactory in cold 
or exposed situations ; all the Gage class require a fairly warm soil 
and position. Others are reliable even in cold localities, and of 

these hardy varieties Dove Bank is a very good one. The Czar, 

White Magnum Bonum, Victoria, Orleans, and Sultan have all 
proved hardy and fruitful under what may be termed unfavourable 
conditions. Again, in Apple-growing counties, when old orchards 
are exhausted, it is a well-known fact that Apple-trees do not 
follow Apple-trees well; but Plum-trees thrive splendidly after 
Apples, and also after Pears. Some growers even plant their 
Plum-trees between the Apples and Pears a few, years before 
they abolish the latter, and iif this way the Plums are in a 

tearing state by the time the other trees are cut down. It is 

unnecessary to state the distance that the trees should be apart, as 
the advice given as to how Apples should be planted is applicable 
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to Plums. Here it will suffice to state that standard Plums are 
useful trees to plant in the park or grounds for effect — not to the 
same extent as Apple-trees, but a few in clumps form a pretty 
group when in flower. 

The following varieties are excellent as standard trees for the 
above purpose or for planting in orchards : Belle de Louvain,^ an 
upright-growing, free-l^aring variety, with very large, reddish- 
violet fruit j it should prove a valuable market Plum, ripe in 
September. Cox's Emperor (Denbigh Seedling), a large, 
roundish, dull-red fruit, t^rne in profusion on strong, vigorous 
trees ; September. Early Prolific, a small, blue-black variety, very 
hardy, vigorous, and a great cropper ; July. Monarch, a com- 
paratively new variety, with very large black fruit, and promises 
to be a valuable kind on all forms of trees. Pond's Seedling, 
one of the largest-fruited varieties; the trees are strong, hardy, 
and produce good crops of beautiful red fruit ; end of September. 
The popular old Victoria is a capital variety as a standard, 
always cropping well unless the seasons are very bad ; its large, 
reddish-pink fruits are alike valuable for home use or for 
market. 

Cordons , — Very few people are aware how wonderfully well the 
Plum succeeds as a cordon-tree, and what beautiful fruit is 
produced ; the bloom on the rii^e fruit gathered from cordon-trees 
trained against a wall has an appearance like that seen on hot- 
house Grapes, and it is against walls or wooden fences that we would 
specially suggest planting cordon-trees, particularly those of the 
Gage class, amongst which the following are superb : Bonne Bouche, 
Bryanston Gage, Comte de Atthems, Denniston’s Su[)erb, New 
Early Transparent, New Late Transparent, Guilin's Golden, 
Heine Claude de Bavay, and Heine Claude Rouge. All the other 
sorts of Plums will also answer as cordon-trees, but those named 
above are the most deserving and richly flavoured. 

Bush or Pyramid Trees,— Yox these the under-mentioned 
varieties are very reliable on most soils ; they are placed in 
their order of ripening : Early Prolific, Czar, Early Orleans, The 
Sultan, Denniston's Superb, Belgian Purple, Transparent Gage, 
Victoria, Washington, Jefferson, Kirke's, Pond’s Seedling, Monarch, 
Grand Duke, Coe's Golden Drop (on warm soils), and Wyedale. 
All the varieties of Plums named for cordon-, bush-, or pyramid- 
trees will answer famously as fan or other trained form of trees 
against walls. 

Damsons are very fruitful, whether as standards, half-standards, 
or bushes, and are of great service in forming shelter round the 
outskirts of the garden or fruit-plantation. Bradley^ King 
(King of the Damsons), Hereford Prune, Frogmore Damwn, 
Crittenden, and Shropshire Prune are all remarkably prolific 
varieties on any form of trees ; the first-named is perhaps the 
laigest-froited sort, but all are excellent. 
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The pruning of Plums or bush Damsons should first be done 
a little before the fruit commences to colour, thinning out the 
growth where congested, and cutting back to about five eyes 
any shoots that are not required to enlarge or develop the tree. 
The shoots left may remain nearly their full length unless very 
strong and likely to throw the head out of balance ; in that case 
they should be cut out entirely or shortened back. Plums on 
walls should have all fore-right shoots cut in to three or four 
buds, and the leading ones nailed in two or three times in the 
season. Plums or Damsons, in whatever form, are best finally 
pruned for the year immediately after all the fruit has been 
gathered ; in fact, all stone-fruit trees are better pruned then, as 
much gumming is caused by late pruning. 

Silver Leaf is a most puzzling disease, doubtless of fungoid 
origin, found upon Plums, Greengages, Peaches, Sloes, Birdcherries, 
and Portugal Laurels. It is most destructive. The foliage 
of the affected trees turn silvery on their upper surface, and 
somewhat sickly-looking, yellowish, on the under-surface. Very 
frequently the upper cuticle separates from the other leaf 
portions. The fruits become brown, and are shed in large 
quantities, and the disease seems to spread rather rapidly. The 
specific fungus responsible for the mischief has yet to be dis- 
covered, but it is believed to be a near relative of Exoascus 
deformans^ already referred to under Peaches. The treatment 
found of most avail is to lift the trees at the proper season — 
when inactive — and dress the soil with sulphate of iron ; or the 
affected portions may be cut out. Root-pruning has also in 
certain cases proved beneficial. In this latter case the “wood” 
must be the guide to the gardener. 

Though these fruits have many animal foes, few of those that 
may fairly be entitled to be classed as pests are identified only 
with the Plum ; the majority, in fact, are general feeders. The 
very locally distributed Xyleborus dispar is now and again 
reported to tunnel into Plum-trees in this country, but the 
writer (though an old coleopterist) has never yet met with the 
creature in either orchards or gardens. Kollar refers to its 
ravages on the Continent, calls it the Apple Bark Beetle, and 
describes it under the generic name of Bostrichus, 

Closely allied to the Codlin Moth is a species known as the 
Plum Moth, or Plum Tortrix {Opadia funebrana). The Moth is 
barely |in. in width, and is on the wing in summer. The eggs 
are laid upon the young fruits, and, when the larvae hatch out, 
they burrow into the Plums, causing them to colour immaturely 
and to fall. The larvae are of a pale-reddish cplour, with a 
black head; they escape from the fruit, and pass the winter 
under the bark, pupating in the following spring. Insecticides 
are useless unless they are sprayed on before the pests have 
entered the fruit Prevention is best; and the grower should 
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carefully collect and burn all fruits which fall early in the season. 
He should also shake the trees to dislodge any fruit attacked 
which are holding on. The bark should be carefully treated 
when the trees are at rest in winter, using caustic potash and 
soda, as elsewhere advised. 

Though the Brindle Beauty Moth {Biston hirtarius^ Fig. 223) 
is usually regarded as partial to Oak and to Elm, yet it now and 

again .apj^ears as a pest to Plum- 
and less often to Pear-growers, 
"^rhe Moth has greyish - brown 
^ forewings, with irregular trans- 
verse markings and slightly j>aler 
hindwings. The larva is reddish- 
brown or purplish-brown, relieved 
by a yellowish- 
brown band 

^ 

' found in 

i ' / early summer, 

1 r,. .Spraying with 

' K I*aris (Irecn is 

- ^ w ' the best re- 

medy, as the 

Fio. 223.— Catfrpillar and Pkrff.ct iNshCT OF caterpillars 
Bkindi.k i\ MoiH. voracious 


caters. I'hey 

pupate beneath the soil and remain there until the next season. 

Belonging to the genus Exoauns^ one species of which has 
already been noticed as injurious to Peach-trees, causing Leaf- 
Curl, is a fruit-deforming kind, E, pntni. 'Phis is responsible for 
the Pocket Plums or bladder Plums. 'I'he latter is a most 


appropriate name, as affected Plums resemble a blown-out bladder. 
The disease attacks the young fruit, uhich undergoes modifications 
quite deforming it and rendering it useless. Such Bladder 
Plums are lough, wrinkled, greenisli yellow,' or reddish and stono- 
less, and in late summer are co\ ered with a glaucous powdery 
substance, by means of which the disease is spread. Unfor- 
tunately. the mycelium is of perennial duration, and therefore it 
is not sufficient to destroy the Bladder Plums.' Professor Mar- 
shall Ward recommends, in his excellent little work uiK>n ** Plant 
Diseases,” to prune back to the old wood. .Spraying w'ith Bordeaux 
Mixture two or three times at intervals early in the season would 
act as a preventive to this and many other fungoid diseases. 


Quinces. 

Unlike most fruit trees, the Quince is most successfully grown 
in moist soils or situations, and is therefore at home by the 

2 B 2 
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sides of lakes or streams. The best varieties are the Apple- 
Shaped, Pear-Shaped, and Meech’s Prolific. Champion and 
Reay’s Mammoth are new varieties that cannot be recommended 
until they have been tested for a few more years. 

Raspberries. 

In many gardens these delicious fruits are not the success 
they should be, owing to the . natural character of the soil, 
or to their being planted in too hot and dry a position. To get 
the best results, it is essential tlTat the situation be cool and moist, 
yet not waterlogged, at the roots ; for that reason the plants 
make better growth, and the fruit is larger and borne in greater 
profusion on somewhat heavy soils than on light, hot, sandy ones. 
The plants also quickly become exhausted on thin, hot soils, 
unless annually mulched with good farmyard manure ; and, even 
then, it is wise to make a nevr plantation every four or five years, 
selecting fresh soil for the plants. 

Before planting, the ground should be thoroughly cleansed of 
all noxious weeds, such as Couch-Grass or Convolvulus, and the 
ground deeply worked. Planting may be done at any time 
between the end of October and the middle of March, when the 
soil is in a good working condition. The canes or stools should 
he placed in clumps of three (if single canes) in the form of a 
triangle, and there should be 5ft. each way between the clumps. 
In March the canes should all be cut down to within 6in. of the 
soil ; this may appear a drastic measure, but it is a wise one, as 
unless it is done, weak canes are produced, and a whole season is 
practically lost. On the other hand, by cutting down the canes 
as advised, stout vigorous ones are made that will yield an 
abundant crop of fruit the following year. It should always be 
borne in mind that the Raspberry is a surface-rooting plant, and 
to dig amongst the canes destroys a large quantity of the finest 
and best roots, indirectly acting detrimentally on the health and 
vigour of the canes; therefore only the surface-hoeing necessary 
to keep down weeds is advisable. A mulch of farmyard manure 
should be applied annually in the spring, to feed the surface roots 
and thus maintain the strength of the plants ; this mulch and the 
frequent use of the Dutch hoe will also assist materially in 
conserving moisture in the soil, and the hoeing will expose the 
larvae of insect foes to the keen eyes of birds or poultry. 

The pruning should, if possible, be done immediately after the 
fruit has been picked, cutting out all the old fruiting canes and most 
of the weak ones, and leaving only about seven of the strongest 
canes to each stool or clump. If more are permitted to remain, 
the growth becomes congested in the following season, and the 
fruit is neither so fine nor so plentiful. Market-growers do not 
stake their canes, but simply shorten them back a little, and as 
they alarays liberally manure, their canes are strong and able 
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to support a crop of fruit without the aid of stakes, &c . — an 
example that might be imitated by private growers in matiy 
instances. 

In selecting varieties to plant, the comparatively new sort, 
Superlative, is a great acquisition ; not only are the canes prac- 
tically self-supporting by reason of their stoutness, but the variety 
is an abundant liearer of large, handsome fruit of excellent 
quality. For small gardens, or where tall-growing Raspberries 
are objectionable, Carter’s Prolific is a most desirable sort, the 
canes l)eing of moderate height, strong, and bearing heavy crops 
of large, sweet fruit. Norwich Wonder is a favourite variety with 
market people, being a strong-growing and remarkably fruitful 
sort, and seldom failing to produce good crops of large, highly- 
coloured fruit. North unil)erland Fillbaskct is another sterling 
variety very similar to the last-named, and alike valuable for 
home use or market purposes. Semper Fidelis is a rather later 
fruiting variety than any of the above, and is only useful for 
cooking, not being sweet enough for dessert, but it is a good 
bearer. Yellow Antiverp and White Magnum Bonum are in 
use with the varieties already named, but except for giving a 
change in the colour of the fruit for dessert, they are not worth 
planting, as they never carry such good crops as the red-fruited 
varieties. 

Where autumn Ra.spberries are appreciated, the variety named 
Four Seasons is the best to plant; in November, 1897, we 
frequently picked good dishes of fine sweet fruit. 1'hese autumn- 
fruiting kinds bear on the young wood of the current year’s 
growth. All the very weak, useless canes should be cut out 
early in the season, and the vigour thrown into the Ijest and 
stoutest canes, thus inducing them to produce large fruit 
freely. 

The Raspberry Beetle {B}furus fomentosus) is most trouble- 
some to the grower. The dain.'iLre is twofold, the Beetle eating 
the flowers and the larvae the fruit. The 


Beetle is ^in. long and reddish or brownish, 
and intensely downy (Fig. 224); riie larva 
is yellowish, with a paler head. Little can 
be done in the case of the larvae ; but the 
Beetles, on a dull day, may l)e shaken from 
the trees on to tarred boards or paper, and 
afterwards collected and destroyed. Careful 
search should also be made for the cocoons 
which are in the bark. All infested fruit 
should be burnt, as should all old canes 
removed at pruning time. 





Fig. 224 .^RASPBBlftY 
Beetle. 


Lampronia rubiella (Raspberry Moth) also does much dama^ 
alike to young fruits and shoots. The Moths are under ^in. in 
stretch of wings, and brown with yellowish dots and spots. The 
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eggs are laid in summer in the flowers of the Raspberry, and the 
red larvas live in the fruit until they are full-fed, when they spin 
a cocoon for themselves in which they remain all the winter, 
coming out in spring to wage war upon the young buds and 
shoots. The only way to combat the pest is to pick off all 
drooping shoots and promptly burn them. Insecticides are 
useless. 

Raspberry Rust {Phragmtdium rubi-idai) is fairly common in 
spring on the upper surfaces of the leaves. These are covered 
with yellowish dots, which eventually become almost black. 
Dusting with flowers of sulphur is useful. The disease, however, 
is not usually regarded as of a very destructive character. 

Strawberries. 

Perhaps no kind of fruit is more universally cultivated 
than the Strawberry, as it accommodates itself to all sorts and 
conditions of soil, and always rewards the cultivator for any special 
attention bestowed upon it. Even on light, hot soils, gardeners 
are, by careful management and judicious manuring, able to 
obtain more or less satisfactory crops of delicious fruit. On good, 
rich, loamy soil it is an easy matter to grow really magnificent 
fruit with a minimum of trouble ; but on light soils the case is 
different, and close attention must be paid to the plants at all 
times in order to procure full crops of luscious fruit. In the 
first place the land must be deeply dug, and manure of a heavy 
nature (such as cowdung in a fresh state) worked in while 
digging. Sewage, sludge, or marl, are all useful to dig in, as they 
are close, and help to make the soil heavier and more retentive 
of moisture. Stable manure. is not advisable (unless no other is 
procurable), as being light and porous, it has a tendency to 
make the soil still lighter. On tenacious, heavy soil the con- 
ditions are reversed, and strawy manure (such as that from stables) 
is the best to dig or trench in, as it assists to lighten the 
soil and render it more friable and porous, while adhesive 
manure, like that from cow's, w^ould have a contrary effect. 
Nothing will equal the good judgment of the cultivator in 
deciding which manure is the most suitable for his particular 
soil, but of whatever character it may be, trenching or deep- 
digging is advisable. The manure should not be spared. On 
light, thin soils the beds will be exhausted in tw’o or three years, 
and on deep, heavy good land they will remain satisfactory for 
six or seven years. 

Every effort should be made to plant new’ beds as early in 
August as young plants can be procured, as then they have suffi- 
cient time to form good crowns during the autumn, and a crop 
of large berries is produced the next season. If this operation 
is postponed, the plants have not time to become properly 
rooted before w’inter sets in, and no fruit is borne the following 
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year. The distance a|iart at which to plant varies a little with the 
nature of the soil : if light and hot the rows may be aft 
apart, and the plants i8in. from each other in the 
rows ; on deep and rich soil the rows should be a^ft. to 
apart, and there should be i8in. between the plants. Care must 
be taken not to plant too deeply, simply inserting the runners up 
to the lower leaves without burying the crown, and making 
the soil thoroughly firm about the plant. If the weather or soil 
is dry a good soaking of water should be given after planting, to 
settle the soil about the roots and give the plants a start. All 
runners that form should be promptly removed, and weeds should 
be kept down with a Dutch hoe during the autumn months. 

In spring, when new growth is being made, a good mulch of 
strawy manure is advisable ; this will conserve moisture, feed 
the roots, and also prove a very suitable material for the runners 
to strike roots in — that is if required to increase the stock — 
otherwise all runners should be cut off, as they rob the plant and 
fruit. Immediately the fruit is set, diluted liquid manure or a 
little nitrate of soda put between the rows will act beneficially 
on the plants and swell the fruit considerably ; but all stimulants 
should cease when the fruit commences to colour or the flavour 
will be impaired. The above method should be carried out 
annually until the beds exhibit signs of being worn out. A fresh 
plantation should then be made on land that has not had the 
same fruit on it for some years, as Strawberries should on no 
account follow Strawberries on the same ground: it is only 
cefurting failure through disease and insect foes. 

There are quite a host of varieties to select from. Many of 
them are of no value, while others are excellent in every respect. 
Amongst the latter. Royal Sovereign is a rnagnificenl and early 
sort, bearing very heavy crops of large and delicious fruit. Countess 
is a rare variety of the finest flavour on light .soils, but not so 
good on cold soils ; where it sic'ceeds it is one of the l>est 
Strawberries. President, though an old variety, is still first-rate, 
and worthy of a position in every garden by reason of its heavy 
crops of richly-flavoured fruit. Sir Joseph Paxton is a favourite 
mid-season variety, and well maintains its good reputation. 
British Queen is 'well known for it*. cx(|uisite flavour, but it is 
not always a success, as it requires a good warm soil to grow 
it well Veitch*s Perfection is a new variety of the richest flavour 
and will supersede Waterloo as a late variety, being more fruitful 
and of better colour and flavour. 

S/rawfierrtes,--li is somewhat remarkable that the 
sweet and extremely useful Ali)ine Strawberry is not more exten- 
sively grown, more especially in the gardens of the wealthy, as 
the fruit comes into use at a season when Strawberries are very 
rare— viz. the late autumn— and thus provides a welcome change 
in the dessert. Seed may be purchased from several of the 
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leading seed firms — notably Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Reading 
— and should be sown early in March in boxes of light, rich soil 
in gentle heat. When the germination is well advanced, the 
seedlings should be gradually removed to a cold frame, and 
early in May should be planted out, ift. apart, in good soil on 
a somewhat shaded border, encouraging growth by copious supplies 
of water overhead and at the roots during dry or hot weather. 
Failing the possession of glass to raise the seedlings early, 
the seed may be sown on a warm border early in April, and 
the seedlings planted out when large enough to handle. In 
the autumn many dishes of pleasing and refreshing fruit 
will be forthcoming. It is advisable to throw away the 
old plants when they have done fruiting, and to raise fresh 
stock from seed every year: much finer and better fruit is 
thus produced. 

Strawberries outside are attacked by two or three species 
of voracious Ground-Beetles, which, forsaking for a time their 
carnivorous diet, feast upon the ripening fruit. Harpalus rufi- 
corms, a very common Beetle, is one that is found in enormous 
numbers in Strawberry-beds, the mulching usually provided 
affording it a safe harbourage in the daytime. It feeds at night 
The insect is about ^in. long, fiattish, and dark as to colour. 
Indeed, the head and thorax are quite black, and the only relief 
to its general sombre colouring are the red legs, antennae, and 
the down upon its wing-cases. The larval state is passed 
beneath the soil. This insect is winged, 
contrary to what is usual in the Ground- 
Beetles found in this country. 

PterosHchus (Sitropus) madidus (Fig. 225) 
is even commoner than the Harpalus^ and 
is altogether a larger insect, reaching |in. 
long. It is shiny black, ovate, convex, 
with a distinct furrow in the back, and 
much streaked. The legs of this insect 
are sometimes red. The Beetle js very 
common in gardens and is wingless. Equally 
common is Calathus dsteloides, another 
wingless insect, but swift of foot. It is 
black, approaches ^in. in length, and is 
very fond of sheltering beneath stones and 
fallen leaves. The above, with perhaps Zabrus 
gSfbus and a few of the Sunshiners {Amara\ 
are the exceptions in the family Cara- Fio. 225.— Ptkro- 

bi^ to those feeding exclusively upon flesh. stichus scadidus. 

In the case of a small garden the 
Beetles may be hand-picked by dislodging them from their hiding- 
places during the day; but where there are acres of the fruit 
under cultivation something less laborious would necessarily have 
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to be adopted. The paste known as the Magic, if properly 
distributed, soon thins them down; or Ramsden*s Beetle Paste 
may be employed. 

A species of Eelworm works havoc with Strawberries, dis- 
torting the stems and other parts of the plant, and doing a 
vast amount of injury. The species is Apheltncns /ragarite. No 
remedial measures are known. 

Several fungoid diseases affect the Strawberry, one of the 
commonest being the l^af-Spot (Sphareihi fraf^anat). The 
common name gives a clue to the chief characteristic of the 
disease — the spots on the foliage. The.se occur on the upper 
surface, and increase in size and colour as the different stages 
are reached ; usually they coalesce. They are at first dark 
purplish; then the central portion lightens until it is nearly 
white, and the .blotches by this time are of large size, and 
practically the whole leaf-surface is discoloured. When this is 
the case, the foliage is shed, and in very bad cases the plants 
die. In America the somewhat heroic treatment of mowing the 
plantation after the crop has been gathered, and then firing the 
tops by the aid of straw, is adopted ; but the remedy when 
suggested here was regarded as worse than the disease. There 
seems, however, to be little doubt as to its efficacy, and it is 
well worthy of a trial, followed the next season by spraying with 
Bordeaux Mixture. In America the disease is called the Straw- 
berry Leaf Blight, and those who would like to peep farther into 
its life-history should read Prof. Scribner's article in the Report 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Strawberry Mildew (Spharotheca humuli) attacks both leaves 
and fruit, rendering the latter useless. .Sulphide of potassium 
(loz. to 3galls. of water) should be applied in spring as soon 
as the curling of the leaves is noticed. 

Vines. See ** Grapes." 

Walnuts. 

These trees will succeed in almost any kind of soil. Unfortu- 
nately our ancestors did not always plant the l)est varieties, as 
some of the large trees about the crountry produce nuts of 
small size, with very thick, hard shells. Noyer i Bijou is 
a variety with large nuts, having thin shells, and of good 
flavour. Thin-shelled is another flne sort, and a heavy cropper; 
Franquette is also excellent on deep, warm soils. All the 
above develop into large and beautiful trees ; but if a small- 
growing Walnut is desired. Dwarf Prolific will supply the need, 
for, as its name indicates, it is dwarf and prolific, and makes 
a fruitful bush. 





CHAPTER X. 

VEGETABLES. 

Soils and Subsoils — Artichokes — Asparagus — Beans— Beet — Borecole *-* 
Broccoli — Brussels Sprouts— Cabbag^es— Capsicums— Carrots — 
Cauliflowers— 'Celery— Chicory — Cucumbers — Endive • - Herbs — 
Horse Radish — Leeks — Lettuce — • Mushrooms — Mustard and 
Cress— Onions— Parsnips— Peas— Potatoes— Radishes —Rhubarb 
— Salsafyand Scorzonera— Savoys— Seakale— Shallots— Spinach 
—Tomatoes— Turnips— Vegetable Marrows. 

To obtain tender vegetables of a sufficiently high (|uality to 
give perfect satisfaction at home, or to win prizes at horticultural 
exhibitions, the soil must in the first instance be properly pre- 
pared by deep digging or irenc/uM;^ and liberal treatment with 
good manure. As regards trenching, the mode in which it 
ought to be done depends almost entirely, on the character of 
the soil and sub-soil. With a heavy soil and a cold, tenacious 
sub-soil, bastard trenching is the Ijcst : this consists of turning 
over the lower spit and mixing therewith strawy manure, 
road-scrapings, or vegetable refuse. Sucl^ treatment will improve 
its character, and make it more porous, while the surface soil 
is still retained on the top, leaving it a.s rough as possible. On 
soil of a loamy nature several feet deep it js a good plan to 
turn the whole right over to the depth of aft., />., bringing the 
bottom to the surface and placing the surface soil at the bottom, 
-incor{x>rating manure at the same time. In this way a fine 
root-run is provided for the vegetables, the drainage is improved, 
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and vegetables of all kinds thrive famously in wet or dry 
seasons. When the ground is dug one spit deep year after year 
the root-run is very limited, owing to the hard pari formed, which 
is impervious to the descent or ascent of water, and there is 
nothing to marvel at in the crops being unsatisfactory or col- 
lapsing entirely. If one-fourth of the garden is trenched every 
winter, the labour will scarcely be felt, and in four years the whole 
will have been done, and another commencement can be made. 
The results will amply repay for the extra labour, and the produce 
will be of such a high order that it may be relied upon not to 
disgrace the grower anywhere. Next in importance to deep 
cultivation is the constant moving of the surface soil during the 
growing season. All vegetables seem to heartily enjoy this form 
of cultivation: not only are weeds kept down, but moisture is 
conserved, and the soil kept in the most favourable condition 
for root action. By the above system the writer has secured 
honours at leading shows in all parts of the kingdom and supplied 
large establishments with daily supplies of vegetables in con- 
siderable variety at a moderate outlay in seeds and labour. 



f^o. 227 .— Globe Artichobx. 
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plants should have some coal-ashes or litter placed close up to the 
hearts to protect them, removing the same in spring. There 
is little difTerence between the Green Globe and the Purple 
Globe, both varieties being satisfactor>^ when well grown. 

Jerusalem Artichokes (Fig. 228) are seldom the success th^ 
could be made if better cultivated. As a rule, they are planted in 
the worst part of the garden, but when given an open, sunny 
position, with sufficient room for development, and a rich soil, 
the tubers are not only Trebly produced, but are also large and of 
superior flavour. 1 o grow 
them well, the ground should 
be deeply dug and >vell 
manured in the autumn or 
winter, incorporating fresh 
or green manure,, and leaving 
the soil on the surface as 
rough as possible. At the 
end of February or early in : 

March, when the soil is in 
good working order, the Fio. 228.— Jerusalem Artichokes. 
tubers should be planted in 

lines 3ft. apart, allowing i8in. l)etween the tubers in the lines. 
When about Sin. high, the plants should have the soil drawn up 
to them, as with Potatoes, and weeds should be kept down 
during the summer. When the tops die back in the autumn all 
the tubers may be carefully lifted and stored in a cool, frost- 
proof shed, the same as other root crops. 

Aaparagus. 

It is now well known that very fine Asparagus may be grown 
without going to the expense formerly incurred in taking out 
soil to the depth of several feet and replacing with exjicnsive 
compost. Providing the drainage is good, any fairly porous soil 
can be made to grow Asparagus as easily as any other vegetable 
If the soil is sandy or a good porous loam, deep digging and 
liberal manuring in the autumn or winter will be preparation 
enough. When the soil is clayey or tenacious, however, the addi- 
tion of material to make it more porous is essential— sand, road- 
scrapings or parings, ashes from burnt rubbish, and strawy 
manure, are all excellent. In digging or trenching, the surface soil 
should be left as rough as possible, thus fully exposing it to the 
action of the weather. By the end of March the soil will be in 
a nice crumbly condition, and in capital order for seed-sowing. 
Beds may be made 5ft. wide, a drill being drawn down the 
centre, and on each side another drill should be drawn i8in. from 
the middle one, or ift. from the side. Thin sowing is advisable, 
as the plants ought to be thinned out to i8in. apart in the rows 
when large enough. The after-treatment consists in keeping 
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down weeds by hand and in giving an occasional dressing of 
salt or kainit at the rate of 20z. to the square yard during the 
growing season. Another method is to sow in drills ijft. or 2ft. 
apart on level ground, without any beds or alleys, thinning out the 
plants as above advised when large enough. In the spring a 
mulch of rich farmyard manure applied to the bed or plantation 
exercises a powerful influence on the growth, and conserves 
moisture in the soil during hot weather. Some growers apply the 
mulch in the autumn, after the tops have died and been cleared 
away, but there is no doubt that spring .mulching is more 
beneficial. 

If new beds are to be made by planting, and not from seed, 
the best time to start is when new shoots have been made lin. 
or 2in. in length, taking care that the roots are kept moist while 
out of the soil, spreading them out evenly in planting, and giving 
a thorough soaking of water immediately afterwards if the soil or 
weather is dry. No shoots or “grass'’ should be cut from 
plants raised from seed before the third year after sowing, and 
even then the cutting should l>e light. 

For growing outside or for forcing few varieties will equal 
Connover’s Colossal, which is closely followed by Argenteuil 
Giant. The latter is largely grown in France, much of the 
“grass" finding its way to our markets. 

Asparagus cultivators are seriously troubled by the attacks of a 
small (Jin.) but very handsome Beetle {Crioceris asparagi) and 
its larvje. The Beetle is bluish-black or greenish, bordered with 
red ; the thorax is red, and the wing-cases have a black cross 
formed by the suture and a branch on either side, and three 
yellowish spots at their margins. The perfect insects are 
found in summer, and the females deposit their eggs on the 

stems of the plants. The larvae are greyish or greenish, and 

have black feet and head. Both grub and per.fect insect are 
destructive. Hand-picking is best for the former, and a kerosene 
emulsion for the latter. After the season is over, powdered 
hellebore may be dusted on the plants. 

Beans. 

Although Broad Beans will thrive on almost all soils, that 
which is somewhat heavy is best suited for the production of 

heavy crops and the finest pods ; consequently the heaviest 

portion of the garden should be selected for them. Ground that 
has been moderately or well manured during the winter will be 
in good condition for the reception of the seed. Sow the first 
crop early in February, and at intervals of three weeks up to 
the end of March for successional supplies; after that date it is 
little good sowing, as the w^eather is unfavourable to good 
produce. The seed should be sown in drills about 3in. deep, 
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in double lines, and the rows 3ft. apart, with 6in. between 
the seeds. This is ample space between the rows, whether 
double or single. As the plants progress, soil should be drawn 
up to them on each side of the row. Immediately it is seen 
that the flowers are set, and embryo pods formed, it is an 
excellent plan to pinch out the points of the plants. I'his assists 
the pods to swell, and keeps Black Fly in check. If exhibition 
pods are wanted, the plants ought not only to be fed with liquid 
or solid farmyard manure, but also staked, and each permitted 
to carry only about three of the straightest and longest pods. 
The Long-pod section has much the longest pods, Veitch’s 
Exhibition, Leviathan, and the Early Long-pod being the best, in 
the order named, for home or exhibition purposes. If extra 
good flavour is desired, the shorter-podded (irecn Windsor is the 
best of all. 

Dwarf or Jhrench Kidney Beans, — 'Phis most productive 
vegetable should be sown in drills and at the same distances 
apart as advised for Broad Beans on any ri<*h and deeply- 
worked soil. Make the first sowing in the middle of April, and 
another sowing a month later, selecting such a variety as Ne 
Plus Ultra for the first, and Canadian Wonder for the second 
sowing. These are great croppers, the pods being long, hand- 
some, and tender, and very suitable for home use or for exhibition. 
As these Beans arc both gross feeders and heavy bearers, 
frequent applications of diluted liquid manure are very .sustaining 
to the plant when cropping; but what is of as much or more 
importance is the careful removal of all jiods when large enough 
for use. When once the pods have commenced to form seeds, 
the whole energy of the plant is devoted to reproduction, and 
no further crop is obtainable. 

Scarlet or Runner Beans,~’\'u obtain heavy crops of this 
universally esteemed vegetable the ground should be deeply dug 
and heavily manured ; or shallow trenches should be prepared, 
in which place a layer about oin. deep of well-decayed farm- 
yard manure, with several inches of good soil on the manure. 
On this the seeds may be arranged about 6in. apart in double 
lines in the row, and the rows at least 6ft. apart ; or if possible 
it is better to isolate the rows, thus giving more light to both 
sides. It is seldom sale to sow' the seed tiefore the end of 
April, and as it germinates the young growth should be [irotected 
from Slugs by dusting the soil with soot or air-slaked lime, 
otherwise all the plants will probably disappear. Soil should 
also be drawn up to each side of the row when the plants 
are large enough, and stout sticks put in for the growth 
to cling to. If the flowers seem to set badly, or the plants 
appear to languish, a thorough soaking of liquid manure in a 
-diluted form will put matters right, providing the pods sae 
not allowed to go to seed. Chelsea Giant White, HiU’s Prize 
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Exhibition, and Neal’s Ne Plus Ultra are all abundant cropper^ 
•with long, handsome pods, first-rate foi^ home use or exhibition 
purposes. 

Broad Beans are virulently attacked by Black Fly, and should 
have their tops pinched out and burned ; while occasionally Kidney 
Beans are infested with what is known as Bean Anthracnose 
{ColUiotrichum Lindemuthianum'). On the Continent and in 
America this disease is far more prevalent. It is characterised 
by a spotting of the leaves, stems, and also of the pods. The 
spots are brown, with reddish margins, and depressed. They are 
small at first, but usually coalesce. The seeds are sometimes 
involved, and, on this account, it is injudicious to save those 
from infected quarters. They have dark sunken spots. If the 
disease is noted early, spraying with weak Bordeaux Mixture will 
prevent it from spreading. Affected pods and leaves should all 
be removed and burned. 

Beet. 

Frequently this most useful vegetable or salad is too big 
and coarse for home purposes, owing to too early sowing or to 
recent heavy manuring. The soil, most suited to Beet is 
land which has been manured for a previous crop, such as Celery 
or Onions, as fresh manure causes the roots to become forked 
or coarse. If the soil is dug up roughly in the early winter, it 
will be in a nice friable state by the end of April or early in 
May, which is a suitable time to sow for moderate-sized and 
tender roots. Make the drills about xft. apart and lin. deep, 
and level all down evenly w^hen covering the seeds. As the 
plants appear in the rows, they should be thinned out to about 
6in. or 8in. apart, and afterwards kept free from weeds by 
hoeing. In the autumn, before sharp frost can touch the plants, 
all the roots should be lifted, taking special care not to injure 
or break them, otherwise they will “ bleed ” and be of bad colour 
when cooked. The tops should not be cut off too closely — lin. 
from the crown is advisable — and the roots should then be stored 
away in a frost-proof shed in sand or fine ashes, using as wanted. 
Cheltenham Green-top and Middleton Park are two of the finest 
varieties for all purposes. The Perpetual or Spinach Beet is grown 
for its foliage, which is cooked and eaten the same as Spinach. 

One of the Carrion Beetles {Silpha opacd) forsakes its ordinary 
flesh diet, at least in the grub stage, for a vegetarian one — the 
Beet The grubs do much damage to the crops at certain 
se^ons. The Beetle itself is nearly |in. long, flattish, and black ; 
this is also the colour of the grub, which is VVoodlpuse-shaped 
(asiliform). The insects are nocturnal, and must either be hand- 
picked or treated to a weak solution of Kerosene Emulsion. By 
way of prevention, animal manures, such as butcher’s offal, should 
be avoided. 
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Beet Rust {Uromyces beta) attacks both Garden and Field 
Beet, the latter more especially. Usually the disease is not 
noticed until its third and final stage (teleutospore) is reached, and 
the blackish spots are in evidence on the leaves. Long ere this 
the aecidium-stage was passed, probably in Seed-Beet, or even 
upon the Wild Beet. This was followed by the uredo-stage, 

when the brown spores were dispersed, increasing the area of 

the disease. Finally, the teleutospores already alluded to were 
produced, and these ride the disease over the w*inter. Sulphide 
of potassium should be sprayed ujxin the crop by way of 
prevention in early summer, and all leaves which decay or are 
removed from the plants at harvest-time should be burned. 

Borecole, or Kale. 

For cold or. exposed gardens Borecole is indispensable, 
being remarkably hardy, tender, of good flavour, and affording 
a supply of vegetables when they are scarcest, viz., from 

Christmas until late spring. Good, firm soil, that has been 

deeply worked and liberally manured, whether heavy or light, 

will grow all the varieties well. In March, when the soil 

and weather are favouralile, the seed may be sown thinly in 

beds of rich, firm soil, merely covering it to its own thickness 
and protecting the bed from birds (which are very fond of all 
Brassica seeds) with nets. Immediately the seedlings arc large 
enough to handle, showery weather should be watc'lied for, and 
the plants then put out 2 .Ut. apart each way on ground 
prepared lor them. In the course of a few weeks, they may 

have soil drawm up to them in the same manner as i’otuioes ; 
this will prevent their rocking about by wind, and also, by 
loosening the surface .soil, will ensure their thriving and growing 
rapidly. If the land is rich and has been deeply worked, the 
growth of the plants will be so rapid as to meet each other and 
smother all weeds. The 1-apland, Asfwragu.s, and Ragged 
Jack Kales are all specially hardy varieties, withstanding our 
severest winters. The Matchless Curled and Dw’arf Green Curled 
are also very hardy and handsomer than the first-named, though 
no better in quality. Where large quantities of Parsley (or a 
substitute) are required for garni.shing, the Variegated Kale is 
very serviceable, especially in winter, when Parsley is scarce. 

Broccoli. 

A deeply-dug and firm, rich soil is essential for the production 
of this useful winter vegetable. If the soil is very loose 
the plants make large leave.s, wanting in solidity, and when 
severe weather sets in they collapse and rot. For firet supplies 
to cut, say, from the beginning of October to Christmas, the 
■following in their order of coming into use are varieties of 
proved merit: Vetch's .Self-Protecting Autumn (when true to 
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name this is a most valuable sort), Walcheren, Early White, and 
Snow’s Winter White. All the above should be sown thinly in 
rich soil early in April, and planted out from the seed-bed in 
rows 2ft apart, with a similar distance between the plants in the 
rows, arranging them so that each plant comes between two 
others in the next rows. This is what gardeners term ** planting 
alternately,” and an excellent system it is. For later supplies in 
spring or early summer we can recommend Knight’s Protecting, 
Improved Wilcove, Model, and Late Queen. The last two are 
very useful to the professional gardener, as they come into use 
in May and early June, before the Peas and Cauliflowers are 
ready, and are a great boon in keeping up an unbroken supply 
of vegetables. The seeds of these later varieties should be sown 
about the end of April, and the seedlings planted out the same 
distance apart as mentioned above. On the approach of bad 
weather, such as much wet, snow, or sharp frost, it is advisable 
to tie up the leaves over the centre of all plants forming heads, 
thus throwing off wet or snow, and protecting them from frost, 
which would otherwise spoil the heads. If there are indications 
of much and continued frost, it is an excellent plan to take up 
carefully, with a good ball of soil attached to the roots, all 
those plants exhibiting signs of forming heads, and to place 
these close together in pits or frames, or even in sheds from 
which frost can be excluded. In the hard winters of 1894 and 
1S95 up ^ supply of small, 

tender Broccoli daily for weeks, while all the other Broccoli 
outside, except Model and I^-ate Queen varieties, w^ere killed by 
the severity of the weather. Another plan is to bend on their 
sides all the plants facing north, before bad weather arrives ; 
but this method is not so safe as that of lifting and storing 
under cover. 

Brussels Sprouts. 

This highly productive vegetable is deservedly esteemed 
everywhere, and to procure large, firm sprouts the seeds 
should be sown and the plants grown on as advised for 
Borecole, or Kale. If such varieties as Rosebery or Imported 
are selected, 2^ft. each way for the plants will be plenty 
of room ; but if extra fine stems, with very large sprouts, 
are wanted for exhibition, another foot each way should be 
allowed, choosing Sutton’s or Veitch’s Exhibition or the new 
President Carnot, which has proved excellent for exhibitors of 
late years. One of the greatest mistakes made with Brussels 
Sprouts is to pick or cut off the top first when commencing to use 
them. The top ought to be left until last ; when taken off first, 
it causes all or most of the sprouts on the stem to open and 
start growing, and so become less valuable than they would be 
if close and firm. 
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Cabbages. 

For convenience of reference this section is treated under 
three headings — viz., Autumn^sown, Spring-sown, and Red, or 
Pickling Cabbage. 

Taking the Autumn-sown first, some judgment must be exercised 
as to the best time to sow. In the North and in other cold 
districts the third week in July will be a suitable time ; while 
in the South and warmer parts of the country, from the 
beginning to the middle of August will be the best time. If 
sown before, the Cabbages would be apt to mature too early, 
especially if the autumn and winter proved mild and favourable 
to growth. The seed may be sown either in beds or in drills 
thinly, in an open sunny situation ; thence the plants should be 
planted out in rich soil, i8in. apart each way, the position, if 
possible, being a vrarm and sheltered one. Drawing the soil up 
well to the plants when large enough is very beneficial, and to 
some extent acts as a gentle protector to their bases. In the 
spring — say about March — an application of loz. of nitrate of 
soda to each square yard will hasten development considerably ; 
in fact, that fertiliser is of great assistance to all this family 
when the plants are in active growth. Earliest of All, Mein’s 
No. I, and Ellam’s Dwarf Sfiring, are most reliable varieties for 
sowing in the autumn. 

Spring-soum. In some establishments Cal)bages are required 
during the summer and autumn months. Where this is the 
case, a first sowing should be made about the middle of 
March of such varieties as Earliest of All and Improved 
Nonpareil, followed a month later by Christmas Drumhead 
or London Market. All these varieties should be treated as 
recommended for the autumn-sown Cabbage, except that the last 
two should have a little more room between the plants. If only 
one variety is desired, Christmas Drumhead should have the 
choice, being a most useful and fine-flavoured variety, and of 
good constitution. . 

Red, or Pickling, The Red Dutch Pickling is probably the 
best and richest-coloured variety of this class. It should be 
sown and planted out as advised for autumn-sown Cabbage, the 
only difference being that the jilants should have twice the 
distance between them when planted out— -/.r., 3ft. 

Savoys. See page 404. , . , . v 

The I^rge White Butterfly {/^ens brassicce\ or, rather, lU 
larva (Fig. 229), is one of the worst pests of the Cabl^e — 
indeed, of the entire Brassica family. 'I’hc butterfly itself is too 
well known to need description, while its bluish-green caterpillar 
should be almo.st equally familiar. The pupa-stage is passed 
either on or very near its food-plant, such as under walls, caves 
of outhouses, palings, and the like. It is of the shape shown 
in the illustration. The insect is double-brooded, appearing first 

2 c 2 
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in late spring and again in July. Lime and soot, in the pro- 
portion of three parts of the former to one of the latter, should 
be distributed over the patches in June. 

Hand picking should also be resorted to, 

while all pupae and perfect insects should 

be destroyed. Ichneumoned larvae should ^ 

never be interfered with ; they are readily a 

told by the groups of yellowish-white 

cocoons surrounding the unfortunate host. 

Two other species of Pieris are also 
troublesome — the Small ^ 

White and the Green- 

Another lepidopterous 
pest is the Cabbage Moth 
{Afamesfra hrasstca) Cater- 

pillar, which eats into the w 

hearts of Cabbages in 

summer, rendering them ^ m 

disgusting. Hand-picking B 

is the only remedy. The tt 

Cabbage Fly (Anthomyia ^ 

brassier) and the Cabbage Fro. 229. — Pupa and Larva of 

Aphis (Aphis brassiccs) are Pieris Brassic-®. 

also troublesome. The grub 

of the former penetrates the stem it not prevented by liberal 
dressings of soot and lime ; and the latter infests the under-surfaces 
of the foliage, from which they should be washed with a soft soap 
solution. I'hen there is the Snowy Fly {Aleyrodes proletella\ which 
also infests the under-surfaces of the leaves. These insects are 
very minute and have powdery wings. They should be treated to 
a soft soap solution, or in very bad cases the infested leaves 
should be removed and burnt. At the roots there are Wireworm 


(larvae of certain Click Beetles) and the Cabbage and Turnip 
Gall Weevil (Ceuthorrhynchus suldcoUis\ whose yellowish footless 
grubs set up irritation in the roots, causing them to *‘gall” and 
eventually to rot. Gas-lime at the rate of one ton per acre should 
be applied to destroy the pests left in the soil after the crop has 
been lifted, and the ground then allowed to remain fallow for a 
time. Neither Cabbages nor Turnips should be grown the following 
season, and any cruciferous weeds should be promptly eradicated. 

Galls of another kind on the roots are due to the presence 
of one of the Slime Fungi {Plasmodiophora brassiccB)^ giving rise 
to the disease known as / Finger and Toe, Anbury, &c. 
Quicklime is the remedy, and should be applied at" the rate of 
thirty bushels to the acre. The disease is readily spread by 
workmen carrying the soil from an infected into a non-infected 
area either on their boots or on the wheels of farm-carts. 
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Anbury does not confine its attention to Cabbage, but attacks 
other well-known vegetables, including Turnips and Radishes. 
All cruciferous weeds should be burnt, as should all infected 
Cabbage-stumps. 

Capsicums and Chilies. 

In some few gardens these are grown for exhibiting in 
collections of vegetables, or for use in the house. If for 
the former purpose, BulPs Nose or Elephant's Trunk are 
the best ; if for home use or ornament, IVince of Wales, 
Celestial Pepper, and Little Gem are beautiful varieties. The 
seed should be sown in March in gentle heat, and the sced- 
lings, when large enough to handle, should be potted singly 
in small pots, using a compost of fibrous loam, arith a little 
decayed leaf-mould and silver-sand added, keeping the plants 
in a light position and preventing insect pests by fumigating. 
As the pots become filled with roots the plants should be 
shifted into larger pots, using a rich and fibrous compost, and 
always draining the pots well. Towards the end of May the 
plants will thrive very well in a cold frame, syringing them 
well in the afternoon and closing with a nice sun-hcat. When 
they are in 6in. or 7 in. pots, they w-ill not require potting 
again, but may be fed liberally with diluted liquid manure two 
or three times weekly. 

Carrots. 

By means of a hot-bed made up of stable litter trodden 
firmly, the litter covered with 4in. or 5in. of fine soil, and a 
frame placed over, fine early Carrots may be (juickly obtained. 
Sow in January French Horn, or Early Scarlet Nantes Horn, 
over the bed, and cover very lightly with soil. In a few days 
the seeds will germinate, and air must be carefully admitted 
on all favourable occasions. same varieties may be sown 

outside in the middle of Fcliru.ary on a warm and sheltered 
border in drills ift. apart. As these Carrots are drawn while 
small for flavouring, &c., no other thinning of the plants is 
necessary. The ground for the main crop should have been well 
manured for a former crop, and deeply dug during the 
winter. Before levelling down at th« end of March or early in 
April, a dressing of ashes from a burnt rubbish-heap, or a light 
application of soot, spread over the ground, is an advantage. 
In the process of levelling and preparing the soil, this dressing 
becomes thoroughly incorporated, and makes the soil better for 
germination. The drills may \)e drawn ift. apart and lin. deep; 
in these the seeds should be sown thinly, and lightly covered 
with soil. New Intermediate and Red Elephant are good varieties. 
In showery weather the seedlings should lie thinned out to 6in. 
apart, and when Carrots are wanted every alternate one may be 
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drawn. In the autumn the roots should be carefully lifted and 
stored away as advised for Beet 

By far the most destructive of Carrot pests is the Carrot Fly 
{Pstia rosa\ whose larvae penetrate the roots, causing them to 
decay, and rendering them unfit for market by reason of their rust- 
spotted appearance. The eggs are laid in early summer beneath 
the soil, and the resulting larvae are yellowish-white footless grubs 
about jin. long. They tunnel the Carrots in an upward direc- 
tion, and make in the process several exit-holes. Carrots whose 
foliage turns yellowish-brown and withers should be lifted, and if 
the grubs are noted all such sickly roots should be removed and 
burned. Kerosene emulsion might be sprayed upon the plants in 
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Fig. 230.— Carrot-Fly; i, Perfect Insect; 2, Grub; 3, Pupa; 

ALL SHOWN NAT. SIZE AS WELL AS MUCH MAGNIFIED; AND 4, 

“Rusty” Carrot. 

{By prrmission of the Board of Agriculture.) 

May with a view to prevent egg-laying. Parsnips are also 
attacked. There are several broods. Soot and lime top-dressings 
are also beneficial. Fig, 230 shows the perfect insect, grub, 
and pupa, natural size and magnified, together with a Carrot 
exhibiting the characteristic rusty spots. 

Cauliflowers. 

In most large gardens Early London or Dwai/ Erfurt is 
sown in cold frames about the middle of August for the 
production of early Cauliflowers the following year. Another 
excellent variety for autumn sowing is Autumn Giant No 
coddling should be given to the plants; they should be kept 
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AS hardy and sturdy as possible by removing the lights daily* 
except when there is much wet, snow, or severe frost. By the 
end of March they may be transferred to rich soil on a warm 
border, planting the two first-named aoin. apart each way. The 
plants of the Autumn Giant variety will be best in a mor6 open 
ijuarter of the garden, arranged aft. apart each way. The two 
early varieties first-named should be ready to cut early in June, 
and the last-named will form a valuable succession for a month 
or more ; in fact, if the fust spring-sown plants fail, as they 
often do, the Autumn Giants are doubly valuable in keeping up 
an unbroken supply. 

Early in February a small sowing should be made in gentle heat 
of Extra Early Forcing, and as the seedlings become large enough, 
they should be pricked out in a frame or boxes, afterwards 
transplanting to good soil, in a warm position, i8in. or aoin. 
apart. About the middle of March, Early London, Eclipse, and 
Autumn (liant should be sown in beds of fine rich soil, avoiding 
overcrowding in the sced-bed ; and when the plants are large 
enough they should be planted out aft. apart each way, in good, 
deeply-worked, and heavily-manured soil. As they get established 
and attain a height of Sin. or so, soil should be drawn up to 
them on each side of the row. I^atcr on, if extra close and 
large heads are wanted for exhibition or other purposes, liquid 
manure, or loz. of nitrate of soda per square yard, will impart 
vigour to the plants, and act liencficially on the heads. Whether 
required for exhibition or not, it is always advisable to tie up 
•the leaves over the heads when forming, or to break a few of 
the outer leaves over the heart of the plant: this gives Mie heads 
that beautiful white appearance so much admired in well-grown 

Cauliflowers. After the head has been cut, the plants should 

be promptly pulled up, as they then only drag the fertility 

out of the soil to no puiq>ose. It may be remarked that Slugs 
are very fond of Cauliflowers when first planted out ; therefore 
air-slaked lime or soot should surround them for protection until 
all danger is paai. 

Celery. 

Except for very early requirements the white varieties of 

Celery are not to lie compared with the pink or the red forms; 
but where very early Celery must be grown, Incomparable 
Dwarf White is one of the best, being thick, crisp, and of good 
flavour. Leicester Red, Wright’s Grove Red, and Wright’s Grove 
Pink are all flrst-class for main or late crops. For flrst crops 
seed should be sown thinly in boxes in gentle heat in Februaiy, 
and for main or late crops about the middle of March. When 
the seed has germinated freely, the plants should be well exposed 
to the light to prevent their becoming drawn or leggy; and 
when lin. or so high, they should be pricked out in boxes or 
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in frames, with a gentle heat, gradually hardening them off ready 
to plant out in trenches when they are about 6in. high. The 
trenches are usually i8in. deep, the same in width, and 4ft. apart; 
at the bottom of the trench should be placed 6in. of good well- 
rotted manure, covering this with ain. of soil. In these the 
Celery should be planted in two lines, the plants being about 
I ft. apart and arranged alternately, thus giving them more room 
for development than if directly opposite each other in the rows. 
Showery or dull weather is best for planting out, and at no time 
— from the period of sowing onwards — should Celery suffer for 
want of water. If it does, the plants are liable to “ bolt,” or run to 
seed, and thus prove worthless. When once well established in 
the trenches, diluted liquid manure, kainit, or agricultural salt, 
at the rate of 20Z. to the yard run of trench, will be beneficial, as 
Celery is a gross feeder. 

A mistake is often made in earthing up too soon, and also by 
carelessness in the operation. Before earthing all suckers should 
be removed, and all the leaves of the plant tied up together with 
a piece of matting or raffia ; then the earth should be placed care- 
fully round the plants, but not in sufficient quantities to smother 
the centre or growth part. Usually, about three such earthings 
are sufficient, but the final earthing should be brought close up 
to the points of the plants, as the object is to throw all the 
water from the .plants and prevent rotting. Many .successful 
exhibitors tie up the plants in layers of stout brown paper, 
instead of earthing; the Celery is thus beautifully clean and 
well blanched. 

A leaf-mining insect, the grub of the Celery Fly {Tephritis 
onopordinis\ attacks the foliage of both Celery and Parsnips. 
Its attack is denoted by a sickly appearance of the leaves 
and the presence of yellowish patches. The best remedy is to 
crush the grubs between the finger and thumb before they can 
escape from the leaves and pupate. There are two or three 
broods in a season. In very bad cases the leaves had better be 
removed and burned. This is also known as Parsnip Fly. 

Very destructive also is the Celery Stem Fly (Piophila apii). 
The larva of this insect bores into the stem above the earthing- 
line, and works towards the centre as well as to the base. Its 
galleries are frequently disclosed when the vegetable is being 
prepared for table. The fly is very minute (Jin. in wing-expanse) 
and inconspicuous. The larva is creamy-white and shiny, with 
two dark spiracles at the hinder extremity. There are several 
broods, and the larval and pupal states may be passed in either 
the Celery stems or the earth. The pests are difficult to deal 
with ; but their attacks may be minimised by syringing or 
spraying Anti-Pest on the stems to render them disagreeable 
to any larvae hatched out. Where Celery is seen to be attacked 
the plants should be lifted and burned, and after the crop has 
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been raised the quarters should be dressed with gas-lime, left foi 
a time, and then forked in. Celery badly attacked practicall) 
rots away. 

Chicory. 

In many gardens Chicory is much appreciated as a salading 
during the winter months, especially if quickly and properly 
grown. The seed should be sown at the end of May or in 
June, in drills ift. apart, in a sunny, open position. When the 
seedlings are large enough to handle, they should be thinned 
out to Sin. apart in the rows, and afterwards kept free from 
weeds with a Dutch hoe. At the end of October or early in 
November, the roots may be taken up carefully, and stored in 
soil in sheds or in the open ground, protecting from frost with 
litter. By placing a quantity of the roots in a Mushroom-house 
or other dark, warm structure at intervals of three weeks, a 
daily supply of tender and beautifully-blanched leaves for salad 
may be picked. 

Cucumbers. 

Very fair crops of Cucumbers are grown in frames placed on 
hot-beds made of stable litter trodden firm, and several inches 
of good soil arranged thereon. It is seldom wise to make up a 
hot-bed before the end of March or early in April. If snow 
falls in quantity it seems to take the heat out of the bed, and 
all the plants in the frame are killed or seriously crippled. 
About three seeds may be sown in the centre of each light, 
pulling one plant out if they all g;erminate, keeping a moist 
growing atmosphere, and always closing the frame with a good 
sun-heat and plenty of moisture early in the afternoon. Insect 
pests will not be troublesome if this is followed out. 

Endive. 

Endive is seldom in great 
demand until the supply of 
Lettuce is exhausted, and, like 
Chicory, it is most useful for 
winter salading. If very early 
Endive is required, viz., in the 
autumn, seed may be sown in May 
thinly in drills ift. apart, in rich, 
porous soil, and the plants after- 
wards thinned out to ift apart in 
the rows. For main crops or 
winter supplies, the. middle of July is a suitable time to sow, 
thinning out the young plants as stated above, and encouraging 
rapid growth by frequent moving of the surface-soil and an 
occasional soaking with weak liquid manure. Various systems 
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in frames, with a gentle heat, gradually hardening them off ready 
to plant out in trenches when they are about 6in. high. The 
trenches are usually i8in. deep, the same in width, and 4ft. apart; 
at the bottom of the trench should be placed 6in. of good well- 
rotted manure, covering this with ain. of soil. In these the 
Celery should be planted in two lines, the plants being about 
I ft. apart and arranged alternately, thus giving them more room 
for development than if directly opposite each other in the rows. 
Showery or dull weather is best for planting out, and at no time 
— from the period of sowing onwards — should Celery suffer for 
want of water. If it does, the plants are liable to “ bolt,” or run to 
seed, and thus prove worthless. When once well established in 
the trenches, diluted liquid manure, kainit, or agricultural salt, 
at the rate of 20Z. to the yard run of trench, will be beneficial, as 
Celery is a gross feeder. 

A mistake is often made in earthing up too soon, and also by 
carelessness in the operation. Before earthing all suckers should 
be removed, and all the leaves of the plant tied up together with 
a piece of matting or raffia ; then the earth should be placed care- 
fully round the plants, but not in sufficient quantities to smother 
the centre or growth part. Usually, about three such earthings 
are sufficient, but the final earthing should be brought close up 
to points of the plants, as the object is to throw all the 
water from the .plants and prevent rotting. Many .successful 
exhibitors tie up the plants in layers of stout brown paper, 
instead of earthing ; the Celery is thus beautifully clean and 
well blanched. 

A leaf-mining insect, the grub of the Celery Fly (TephriHs 
onopordinis\ attacks the foliage of both Celery and Parsnips. 
Its attack is denoted by a sickly appearance of the leaves 
and the presence of yellowish patches. The best remedy is to 
crush the grubs between the finger and thumb before they can 
escape from the leaves and pupate. There are two or three 
broods in a season. In very bad cases the leaves had better be 
removed and burned. This is also known as Parsnip Fly. 

Very destructive also is the Celery Stem Fly (Piophila apii). 
The larva of this insect bores into the stem above the earthing- 
line, and works towards the centre as well as to the base. Its 
galleries are frequently disclosed when the vegetable is being 
prepared for table. The fly is very minute (Jin. in wing-expanse) 
and inconspicuous. The larva is creamy-white and shiny, with 
two dark spiracles at the hinder extremity. There are several 
broods, and the larval and pupal states may be passed in either 
the Celery stems or the earth. The pests are difficult to deal 
with ; but their attacks may be minimised by syringing or 
spraying Anti-Pest on the stems to render them disagreeable 
to any larvae hatched out. Where Celery is seen to be attacked 
the plants should be lifted and burned, and after the crop has 
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been raised the quarters should be dressed with gas-lime, left for 
a time, and then forked in. Celery badly attacked practically 
rots away. 

Chicory. 

In many gardens Chicory is much appreciated as a salading 
during the winter months, especially if quickly and properly 
grown. The seed should be sown at the end of May or in 
June, in drills ift. apart, in a sunny, open position. When the 
seedlings are large enough to handle, they should be thinned 
out to Sin. apart in the rows, and afterwards kept free from 
weeds with a Dutch hoe. At the end of October or early in 
November, the roots may be taken up carefully, and stored in 
soil in sheds or in the open ground, protecting from frost with 
litter. By placing a quantity of the roots in a Mushroom-house 
or other dark, warm structure at intervals of three weeks, a 
daily supply of tender and beautifully-blanched leaves for salad 
may be picked. 


Cucumbers. 

Very fair crops of Cucumbers are grown in frames placed on 
hot-beds made of stable litter trodden firm, and several inches 
of good soil arranged thereon. It is seldom wise to make up a 
hot-bed before the end of March or early in April. If snow 
falls in quantity it seems to take the heat out of the bed, and 
all the plants in the frame are killed or seriously crippled. 
About three seeds may be sown in the centre of each light, 
pulling one plant out if they all germinate, keeping a moist 
growing atmosphere, and always closing the frame with a good 
sun- heat and plenty of moisture early in the afternoon. Insect 
pests will not be troublesome if this is followed out. 



Fig. 231.— Curled-leaved 
Endive. 
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demand until the supply of 
Lettuce is exhausted, and, like 
Chicory, it is most useful for 
winter salading. If very early 
Endive is required, viz., in the 
autumn, seed may be sown in May 
thinly in drills ift. apart, in rich, 
porous soil, and the plants after- 
wards thinned out to ift. apart in 
the rows. For main crops or 
July is a suitable time to sow, 


thinning out the young plants as stated above, and encouraging 
rapid growth by frequent moving of the surface-soil and an 
occasional soaking with weak liquid manure. Various systems 
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bf blanching Endive are adopted One of the most primitive 
is to place an inverted flower-pot over the plant, plugging up 
the drainage hole to exclude 
light. Another is to place two 
b^rds together like an inverted 
V over the rows of plants. 

But where there is a Mush- 
room-house that can be utilised, 
it is far the best plan to take 
up the plants with a good ball 
of soil attached and place 
them close together, taking 
care not to give too much 
water, or the foliage will rot 

In this way white ^nd tender Endive is obtained. Successional 
batches may be placed in the Mushroom-house as often and in 
such quantities as may be necessary for requirements. The 
difference between the Curled- and Broad-leaved varieties is 
shown in Figs. 231 and 232. Extra Green Curled and Improved 
Round-leaved Batavian are the best varieties. 



Fig. 232.— Broad-leaved Endive. 


Herbs. 

No vegetable garden is complete without its herb-bed, and 
as nearly all kinds may be easily raised from seed there is no 
difficulty in getting together a collection. The situation should 
be open, well-drained, and easy of access, so that the herbs 
may be got at without trampling over the beds. Early in 
April is a good time to sow, taking care to have the soil fine 
and in good working order. The distances between the drills for 
each kind will be determined by the height of the plants; for 
instance, Angelica should be in rows 6ft apart, Fennel 3ft., and 
Marjoram iSin. As the seedlings appear, overcrowding should be 
guarded against by freely thiniiing. Nothing is gained — indeed, 
very much is lost — by congestion, not only in the case of besbs, 
but also with other plants in the garden. 

Horse-Radish. 

To grow this well the ground should be trenched 2 ft deep, 
and a good dressing of farmyard manure placed at the bottom 
ot the trench; this will draw the roots straight down without 
irking. Pieces of root with a crown, or bud, at the top may 
be inserted a few inches from the surface and about ift. apart; 
in a year very fine, thick, straight stems will be ready for use. 

Kale. See “Borecole.” 


Leeks. 

The Leek is so hardy and useful as a winter vegetable that 
we are surprised it is not more frequently grown. At present 
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its culture is only given the proper attention by exhibitors, as 
fine, well-grown, and nicely blanched Leeks are always a telling 
dish in a collection of vegetables. To procure the magnificent 
specimens seen at horticultural exhibitions the seed should be 
sown early in January, in boxes, in gentle heat. The seedlings 
should be transferred into small pots when large enough, and 
planted out afterwards the same as recommended for Celery, 
adopting the same mode of blanching the growth, and giving 
copious supplies of diluted liquid manure when the plants are 
growing freely. For ordinary crops this seed may be sown in 
drills early in March, and when the plants are about 6in. or 7 in. 
long they should be planted out in deeply-worked rich soil, using 
a dibber to make a good deep hole; at the bottom of the hole 
the plant should be placed with a little soil to cover the roots. 
As the plant grows, the hole should be gradually filled up with 
soil, thus giving a much greater length of blanched stem than is 
possible from plants put in on the level or surface. Dobbie’s 
Champion and the old Musselburgh are two excellent and 
reliable varieties. 

« Lettuce. 

Tastes differ as to which are the better Lettuce — Cos or 
Cabbage; but as a rule it is wise to grow some of both, 
sowing first a little seed of Early Paris Market (Cabbage) and 
Paris Green (Cos) in January, in gentle heat, pricking out the 
seedlings into boxes, and gradually hardening off to plant out in a 
warm, sheltered border early in April. In the middle of March 
a small bed may be sown, and as the plants get large enough 
they should be planted out ift. apart in rich soil. This operation 
of sowing and planting, if repeated every three weeks to the end ' 
of May, will keep up a constant succession of tender, crisp 
Lettuce. From the end of May to the end of July the seed 
should be sown thinly in drills, and the plants thinned out, not 
transplanted. If disturbed at the roots they are very liable to 
bolt or to run to seed without hearting. Plenty of moisture at 
the roots is essential to Lettuce in dry weather : the hearts are 
then large, solid, and very crisp. Paris Green and Paris White 
are splendid Cos varieties, while Continuity and Perfect Gem 
are equally good Cabbage sorts. Hicks' Hardy Winter Cos and 
All The Year Round Cabbage are two meritorious varieties for 
sowing in August to stand the winter, and for early spring 
cutting. 

Several moth-caterpillars feed upon Lettuce, the most 
conspicuous being those of the Common Tiger Moth. These 
hairy caterpillars are taken by but very few birds, the Cuckoo 
being the greatest friend to the gardener in getting rid of them. 
Hand-picking must be resorted to. Surface Caterpillars are also 
troublesome. These must be dealt with by hand-picking. 
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A Mildew asserts itself upon the leaves of Lettuce, both forced 
and grown outside, though chiefly upon the former. It is a 
species of Peronospora and causes the plant to turn sickly and 
die. A well-ventilated house and a not too moist atmosphere 
will tend to keep it at bay. 


Mushrooms. 


These delicious vegetables, or fungi, are always appreciated, 
and when manure from horses fed on dry food can be 
obtained in quantity there is little trouble in growing Mush- 
rooms all the year round. Manure from horses fed on roots, 
or receiving medicine, is of no use. Mushrooms absolutely 
refusing to grow in such droppings. It should be collected every 
morning, or oftener, and placed about ift. deep on the floor of 
an open shed, free from drip pr wet, turning the droppings every 
morning, and working out all the long straw. This process of 
turning should be repeated daily, until there is sufficient manure 
to make a bed 


— large or small, 
according to re- 
quirements; then 
the whole should 
be thrown into 
a heap to heat 
thoroughly, and 
to eradicate any 
rankness. The 
heap ought to be 
turned thoroughly 
and well mixed 
daily for a few 
days or a week ; 
it will then be in 
good condition to 
make up into a 



Fig. 233.— Mushrooms Grown in Pans. 


bed, say, if t. deep, 

which should be beaten firm. This bed will generate consider- 
able. heat, but when the heat has fallen to o** 8odeg. it 


will be ready for spawning. , 

The spawn should be broken up into pieces about the size of 
a hen’s egg, and inserted sin. deep and about ift. apart over 
the whole of the bed, making the droppings firm again over the 
spawn. A coating of good fibrous loam ain, deep, spread evenly . 
over the bed and gently pressed with the back of a spade, will 
complete operations, taking care that the soil is neither too wet 
nor too dry, as no watering of the bed — unless it becomes very 
dry— should be done until the Mushrooms appear, which usually 
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occurs in six weeks from the time of spawning. A temperature 
of 55deg. is the most suitable, and ought not to be much 
exceeded. Maintain a moist atmosphere in the structure by 
damping the floors and walls — not the beds — every morning. 
When the Mushrooms appear, a good soaking with slightly- 
warmed water may be given, and as often afterwards as may 
seem necessary, giving weak liquid-manure, or a handful of salt 
in a 4gal. can of water when the bed exhibits signs of 
exhaustion. 

When gathering the Mushrooms it is advisable to twist the 
stems round gently to detach them from the bed, filling the 
hole made in the bed with a little soil. If the stems are cut 
and left in the bed they cause the spawn to decay. 

Very good Mushrooms are often grown in pasture fields by 
inserting lumps of spawn under the turf at the end of April or 
early in May, ' and beating the turf firm over the spawn ; in 
favourable seasons, and on suitable land, the crop is often 
enormous. Mushrooms may also be grown in pans (Fig. 233). 

Woodlice are the chief pests of the Mushroom cultivator, and 
they are best trapped by half-filling pots with hay and laying 
them on their sides. Each morning the Woodlice should be 
shaken out into a vessel of boiling water. 

Mustard and Cress. 

Mustard and Cress are usually employed together, and as 
their culture is exactly the same they are sown side by side. 
With a little gentle heat there is no difficulty in having a daily 
supply all the winter. Simply fill a few boxes with light, rich 
soil, press level the surface with a piece of board, and sow the 
seed on the surface, watering well, and not permitting the soil 
to become dry. By sowing one box of Mustard and another of 
Cress every three or four days a constant daily supply for a 
small family is secured. From the beginning of April to the 
end of September seed sown in the open ground will do very 
well. 


Onions. 

The ground for this crop should be deeply trenched and 
liberally manured in the autumn, leaving the surface as rough 
as possible, to be fully acted upon by the weather. In the 
early part of March * a good sprinkling of soot or ashes from 
burnt refuse is beneficial, as either of these become well incor- 
porated with the soil when levelling for sowing, which should 
be done as early in the month as the soil and weather will 
allow. For main crops the drills should be ift. apart, and not 
more than lin. deep, sowing thinly the seed of such varieties 
as Ailsa Craig, Cranston’s Excelsior, Bedfordshire Champion, and 
Carter’s Record. When the seedlings have attained a height of 
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about 3in. they may be thinned out to 6in. apart in the rows, 
unless wanted for pickling, when they should be sown a month 
later than mentioned above, and will need no thinning. If 

required for exhibition, it is neces- 
sary to sow the seed in heat early 
in January, and to transfer the 
seedlings when large enough into 
small pots, afterwards gradually 
hardening off, planting out ift. 
apart each way early in April, and 
feeding weekly with diluted liquid 
manure or loz. of nitrate of soda 
to each square yard ; failing these 
some of the prepared artificial 
manures are valuable, but must not 
be allowed to fall on the foliage. 

Fig. 234.— Onion Fly, Larva, In the autumn, when growth has 
AND Pupa. ceased, .the bulbs should all be 

lifted carefully and exposed to the 
sun and wind for a week or so; they will then be ready to 
store away thinly in a cool, dry, frost-proof structure. 

All the Tripoli section, and most of those varieties usually 
sown in spring, will succeed very well if sown in drills as 
advised above early in August, and the 
following March planted out in good deep 
rich soil ift. apart. Where the Onion 
Fly (Fig. 234) is very troublesome it is 
an excellent plan to sow in the autumn, 
as the pest very seldom troubles them, 
and such varieties as Ailsa Craig, James’s 
Keeping (Fig. 235), and other sorts usually 
sown in spring, will produce large sound bulbs 
that will keep equdly as long as spring-sown 
Onions. See also Shallots, page 405. 

Onion Mildew {Peronospora ^hleideni) is a 
most debilitating disease. The fungus attacks 
the leaves, causing them to assume an un- 
healthy yellow appearance, and ultimately to 
die. If the leaves attacked are burned at 
once, and the other plants sprayed with liver of 
sulphur, the disease will be stayed ; but if they 
are allowed to remain in the soil, spores will be 

distributed, increasing the gardener’s trouble, fjq. 23J Onion 

as eventually winter spores will be developed. James’s Keeping. 

Parsley. 

In every garden this plant is indispensable, and to have a 
constant supply seed ought to be sown in March, and again 
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in June, thus ensuring both summer and winter supplies. The 
soil should be deeply worked and well manured some time 
prior to sowing, as Parsley always pays well for good culture. 
The drills may be drawn ift. apart, and not more than xin. 
deep. The seeds should be sown thinly, and immediately the 
plants are. large enough to handle they should be thinned out to 
I ft. apart: this will appear a waste of space at the time of 
thinning, but the result will be proof to the contrary. In the 
great majority of gardens the plants are insufficiently thinned, 
and stifle each other. The Moss-Curled variety is one of the 
best for all requirements. 

Parsnips. 

The culture already advised for Beet and Carrots will also 
be suitable for Parsnips, viz., using deeply-worked soil that has 
been well manured for a previous crop. For general crops the 
seed should be sown at the end of February or early in March 
very thinly in drills i5in. apart, afterwards thinning the plants 
£0 I ft. apart in the rows. As the Parsnip is a strong and rapid 
grower, no weeding will be necessary after the plants are thinned, 
if all weeds are pulled at that time. Unlike most root crops, 
the Parsnip is best taken up as wanted, and should not be lifted 
and stored in sheds or clamps. If a covering of straw or 
bracken is put over the bed before severe frost sets in, there 
will be no difficulty in digging up the roots at any time during 
the winter; the flavour will also be sweeter and far superior to 
roots which have been lifted in the autumn. 

To obtain the long shapely roots seen at exhibitions, i*^stead 
of sowing the seed in drills a crowbar is employed to make deep 
holes I Sin. apart each way, working the bar about a little to 
enlarge the cavities, which are then filled with sand or sifted 
ashes from a burnt refuse-heap. Two or three seeds are placed 
on the top of this material, and if all germinate the strongest 
and most central one is left, and the others are pulled. In this 
way long, straight, handsome roots are obtained. For exhibition 
purposes few, if any, varieties will equal Bobbie’s Selected, as it 
combines length and thickness with colour and fine form. For 
main or general crops, The Student and Elcombe’s Improved are 
two fine varieties of excellent flavour. 


Peas. 

An open sunny position and soil that has been deeply 
trenched and well* manured the previous autumn are best suited 
for this esteemed vegetable. Very little is gained by sowing 
seed in November, or by sowing in January in heat, and trans- 
planting out in March. A few days may be gained in picking 
the pods, as compared with those sown outside, but these coddl^ 
plants are seldom very productive ; one or two gatherings are 
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ecured, and then the plants are useless. For all ordinary 
wrposes seeds should be sown as early in February as tte 
leather will permit, selecting for the first crop William Hurst 
3r Chelsea Gem, neither of which usually exceeds i8in. in 
height. They may be sown in rows that distance apart, taking 
irare to protect the young plants from sparrows as they appear, 
.nd placing a few short sticks to them early, which will afford 
ome little shelter from cold winds. Towards the end of 
.February another sowing should be made of any of the following 
varieties : Gradus, Stratagem, Sutton’s Early Giant (Fig. 236), 
.nd Exonian, all of which are ex- 
:ellent. The seed should not be 
•own quite so thickly as is frequently 
lone, and should be in rows about 


{ft. apart. From this period onwards 
t is advisable to make fresh sowings 
mmediately the previous sowing 
)ushes through the soil, repeat- 
ng up to the end of May or early 
1 June. The following varieties are 
ibout 3ft high, and great bearers of 
ne handsome pods, hrst-rate for the 
ining or exhibition tables; the seed 
hould be sown thinly in drills 5ft. 
part; The Gladstone, Veitch’s Per- 
ection, Captain Cuttle, and Boston 
Jnrivalled. For the last sowings, 
elect Ne Plus Ultra or Carter’s New 
tiichaelmas ; the first of these ought 
3 be at least dft. from any other 
uwsof.Peas, as it is a tall, strong- 
rowing variety. It is an excellent 
Ian to place a mulch of strawy 
lanure on either side of the rows 



f Peas immediately after staking ; Fio. 236.— Sutton’s Early 
lis keeps * the soil cool and moist, Giant Pea. 

id causes the plants to remain 

igorous and healthy, producing extra fine and well-filled pods, 
^/ith the exception of the first two varieties named, all the 
jhers mentioned are suitable for exhibition, and, where this is 
n object, the seeds should be very thin in the rows, say 6in. 
[>art, to allow the plants to grow up sturdy and branching, witli 
3 rrespondingly large and firm pods. 


So numerous are the enemies to Peas that to describe them 
ould need a page or two. Chief offenders, however, . are the 
ea Weevil (Sitona lineatus)^ a beetle about 5 mm. in length, and 
leyish, with yellow stripes. This feeds upon the young foliage ; 
bile the grubs^ which appear later, attack the roots. Dry weather 
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is favourable to the increase of these insects. Dustings of 
soot when the plants are wet tends to prevent an attack; while 
every effort should be made to keep the crop growing. Another 
Pea Beetle, Bruckus pisi^ attacks the seeds. It is about the 
size of the Weevil already noted, but black in colour. Much 
might be done by way of prevention if all seed showing evidence 
of being ** wormed” were kept in hot water at xssdeg. Fahr. for 
an hour or 'more. Then there is also the objectionable Pea 
Moth {Grapkolitha nebritana), whose pale green larvse are 
frequently served up with the Peas, and thus vast numbers are 
destroyed. Little can be done to prevent attack. Thrips, Aphides, 
Wirewprm, Slugs, and Cabbage Moth Caterpillars are all trouble- 
some. The first two may be kept at bay by means of hot 
water; the Slugs and Wireworms must be trapped; and the 
caterpillars will have to be hand-picked. 

Potatoes. 

Few vegetables .are of such an accommodating nature as 
regards soil, situation, &c., as the Potato, and for that 
reason it does not always receive the attention it deserves. 
Although most soils will grow the tubers more or less well, 
yet a fine, deeply-worked soil, that has been well manured 
for a previous crop and dug or ploughed up roughly in the 
winter, is the best for the production of Potatoes of medium 
size, good form, and that will cook well when tested (it must 

be acknowledged 
that really first- 
class Potatoes are 
too often spoiled 
^ by cooks). For 
first supplies Har- 
binger, Ring- 
leader (Fig. 237), 
and Improved 
Ash -leaf Kidney 
are second to 

^ _ none for quality, 

cropping, or earli- 

Fig. 237.— Ringleader Potato. ness ; they should 

be planted on a 

warm border about the middle of March in rows 2oin. apart and 
I ft. between the tubers in the rows, drawing soil up to the tops 
when large enough. On light land Early Puritan and Beauty of 
Hebron are two early, heavy-cropping sorts, but, as a rule, are 
more suited for market than for the table. For mid-season re- 
quirements Sutton^s Satisfection and Sutton's Windspr Castle are 
splendid varieties ; the tubers are of good size, very handsome, 
with prominent eyes, abundant Croppers, of extra good 
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secured, and then the plants are useless. For all ordinaiy 
purposes seeds should be sown as early in February as the 
weather will permit, selecting for the first crop William Hurst 
or Chelsea Gem, neither of which usually exceeds i8in. in 
height. They may be sown in rows that distance apart, taking 
care to protect the young plants from sparrows as they appear, 
and placing a few short sticks to them early, which will afford 
some little shelter from cold winds. Towards the end of 
Febniary another sowing should be made of any of the following 
varieties : Gradus, Strats^em, Sutton’s Early Giant (Fig. 236), 
and Exonian, all of which are ex- 
cellent. The seed should not be — ^ 

sown quite so thickly as is frequently 
done, and should be in rows about 


3ft. apart. From this period onwards 
it is advisable to make fresh sowings 
immediately the previous sowing 
pushes through the soil, repeat- 
ing up to the end of May or early 
in June. The following varieties are 
about 3ft. high, and great bearers of 
fine handsome pods, Srst-rate for the 
dining or exhibition tables; the seed 
should be sown thinly in drills 5ft 
apart: The Gladstone, Veitch’s Per- 
fection, Captain Cuttle, and Boston 
Unrivalled. For the last sowings, 
select Ne Plus Ultra or Carter’s New 
Michaelmas; the first of these ought 
to be at least 6ft. from any other 
rows of .Peas, as it is a tall, strong- 
growing variety. It is an excellent 
plan to place a mulch of strawy 
manure on either side of the rows 



of Peas immediately after staking; Fig. 236.— Sutton’s Early 
this keeps • the soil cool and moist. Giant Pea. 

and causes the plants to remain 

vigorous and healthy, producing extra fine and well-filled pods. 
With the exception of the first two varieties named, all the 
others mentioned are suitable for exhibition, and, where this is 
an object, the seeds should be very thin in the rows, say 6in. 
apart, to allow the plants to grow up sturdy and branching, with 
correspondingly large and firm pods. 


So numerous are the enemies to Peas that to describe them 


would need a page or two. Chief offenders, however; . are the 
Pea Weevil (Sitona lineatus), a beetle about 5 mm. in length, and 
greyish, with yellow stripes. This feeds upon the young foliage ; 
whfle the grubs, which appear later, attack the roots. Dry weather 
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is favourable to the increase of these insects. Dustings of 
soot when the plants are wet tends to prevent an attack; while 
every effort should be made to keep the a*op growing. Another 
Pea Beetle, Bruchus pisi^ attacks the seeds. It is about the 
size of the Weevil already noted, but black in colour. Much 
might be done by way of prevention if all seed showing evidence 
of being “wormed” were kept in hot water at issdeg. Fahr. for 
an hour or* more. Then there is also the objectionable Pea 
Moth {Grapholitha nebritand)^ whose pale green larvae are 
frequently served up with the Peas, and thus vast numbers are 
destroyed. Little can be done to prevent attack. Thrips, Aphides, 
Wireworm, Slugs, and Cabbage Moth Caterpillars are all trouble- 
some. The first two may be kept at bay by means of hot 
water; the Slugs and Wireworms must be trapped; and the 
caterpillars will have to be hand-picked. 

Potatoes. 

Few vegetables are of such an accommodating nature as 
regards soil, situation, &c., as the Potato, and for that 
reason it does not always receive the attention it deserves. 
Although most soils will grow the tubers more or less well, 
yet a fine, deeply-worked soil, that has been well manured 
for a previous crop and dug or ploughed up roughly in the 
winter, is the best for the production of Potatoes of medium 
size, good form, and that will cook well when tested (it must 

be acknowledged 
that really first- 
class Potatoes are 
too often spoiled 

— ^ by cooks). For 

first supplies Har- 
, binger. Ring- 

leader (Fig. 237), 
and Improved 
Ash -leaf Kidney 
are second to 

none for quality, 

“ cropping, or earli- 

Fig. 237. — ^Ringleader Potato. . they should 

be planted on a 

warm border about the middle of March in rows 2oin. apart and 
I ft. between the tubers in the rows, drawing soil up to the tops 
when large enough. On light land Early Puritan and Beauty of 
Hebron are two early, heavy-cropping sorts, but, as a rule, are 
more suited for market than for the table. For mid-season re- 
quirements Sutton’s Satisfaction and Sutton’s Windspr Castle are 
splendid varieties ; the tubers are of. good size, very handsome, 
with prominent eyes, abundant Croppers, of extra good 
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quality, and adapted for home, market, or exhibition pur- 
poses. For latest supplies Up-to-Date, Challenger, and The 
Bruce are all excellent, and, having full eyes, there is 
little waste in peeling. In the case of all the mid-season 
or late varieties there should be at least between 

the rows, and 1510. between the tubers in the rows, and they 
should be planted as early in March as the weather and soil will 
permit. A great mistake is made in planting late* Potatoes at 
the end of April or in May; not only is the quality im- 
paired, but the crop is lighter, 
and is more subject to disease 
than are those planted in March. 

Immediately the tops are through 
the soil it is advisable to hoe 
betw^een the rows and to give an 
application of 3cwt. of super- 
phosphate and 2cwt. of kainit per 
acre. After this rapid progress in 
growth will be made, and the rows 
should be “earthed up’’ as soon 
as the tops are sufficiently high. 

Beyond pulling out weeds no 
further attention will be necessary 
until the tops decay, then the crop 
should be lifted, the tubers sorted 
into two sizes (viz., those for cook- 
ing and those for seed), and stored, 
if possible, in sheds, protecting 
them from frost by straw, and 
taking care to reject all diseased 
tubers, as these would spread the 
rot into others. 

Of Potato pests, there is none 
so destructive as the fungus 
Phytophtkora infestansy though even this is not so common as 
it was before the days of high (protective) moulding,* the use 
of disease-resisting varieties, and spraying ' with the . Bordeaux 
Mixture. The first indication to the gardener of the dreaded 
disease are the brownish spots upon the foliage (Fig. 238). The 
disease spreads with remarkable rapidity ; hence the necessity for 
prompt measures — the rooting up and burning of infected plants 
and tlie spra3dng of the remainder. In gardens the spraying with 
Bordeaux Mixture or similar fungicide might be oftener adopted 
as a preventive measure. We should then hear less of such diseases 
as PkyUphihera infestans and Leaf Curl {Macrospofium iolant). 

Of insects that may fairly be regarded as pests are the Wire- 
Leather-Jackets, and some of the Surface Caterpillars. 
Wireworma are difficult to treat successfully, but dressings of soot 
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and lime pointed in render the ground distasteful. Leather- 
Jackets are best left to the Starlings and other insectivorous birds. 

Radishes. 

Very early Radishes are obtained by sowing seed on a 
gentle hot-bed early in January, keeping the frame closed until 
the seed has germinated, and then admitting air with judgment 
on all favourable occasions, so, as not to get the plants 
unduly drawn. The seed should not be sown too thickly for 
the same reason, otherwise the plants will be more conspicuous 
for their foliage than for their roots. From the middle of March 
sowings may be made every fortnight onwards, using very little 
seed each time, and protecting the same from birds, which are 
very partial to them. Rich soil and a nice, open sunny position 
are suitable for this salad, and the quicker the Radishes can be 
grown, the better and tenderer they are. Vilmorin and Co., 
Paris, have introduced a fine strain for frames ; one • of these is 
named Leafless, and, though it has very small foliage, it may be 
sown thickly and is very good. The same firm^s Extra Early 
Forcing is also an acquisition. Other good varieties for frames 
or outside are French Breakfast, Long Scarlet, or the Turnip 
Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Owing to the untidy appearance presented by the foliage 
of Rhubarb during some portions of the year, it should be 
grown in a part of the garden where it will not be an eyesore 
but will yet be fully exposed to sun and light. In preparing 
a site for a new plantation the ground should be dug to a depth 
of 3ft., and heavily manured during the winter. Planting 
should be done at the end of February or early in March, 
allowing a distance of 4ft. between each stool, and giving 
a mulch of strawy manure immediately afterwards to conserve 
moisture. Rhubarb may also be raised from seed sown early in 
March, thinning out the plants to the distance named above. 
These seedlings will make good plants for forcing in two years. 
By taking up roots, or clumps, in November with a good ball of 
earth attached, and placing them in a Mushroom-house or other 
warm, dark, moist structure, a plentiful supply of tender “sticks,” 
or more properly, “stems,” will be produced for Christmas and 
the New Year. Champagne, Monarch, and Victoria are three 
favourite varieties that succeed on all soils. 

Salaaty and Scorzonera. 

As the culture of both the above is similar, they are dealt, 
with together, and ^in many establishments they are used 
together. The seed is best sown early in April in drills 1510. 
apart, on soil that has been deeply worked and well manur^ 

2 D 2 
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For a previous crop. Thin out the plants to about Sin. apart 
In the rows, and protect and dig up as required for use, the 
same as recommended under Parsnips. 

. 

Savoys. 

Very frequently this winter vegetable is sown too early; the 
consequence is that it is ready to cut in the early autumn, 
and the heads burst before they are wanted. For all general 
purposes, the first week in April is quite early enough, selecting 
an open situation for the bed and not sowing the seed 
very thickly. When the plants are large enough, they should 
be put out in good deeply dug soil, at aoin. apart for 
the large-growing varieties, and isin. for the small-growing ones, 
if possible choosing showery weather, and protecting from Slugs 
by a circle of soot or air-slaked lime. When the plants have 
commenced to grow again freely, they will be all the better for 
being “earthed up,” /.f., having the soil drawn up to them 
on each side of the rows. If at any time during the 
summer the Savoys appear to cease growing, or to be turning 
a yellowish hue, an application of loz. of nitrate of soda to 
each square yard will impart new vigour. The flavour of Savoys 
is much improved by frost. Early Dwarf Ulm and King Coffee 
are two fine little Savoys, fit for a gentleman’s table; for the 
servants’ hall or for market the larger Drumhead or Dwarf Green 
Curled is most suitable. 

Seakale. 

This vegetable (Fig. 239) is practically indispensafble in most 
gardens of any size, and a good supply of crowns for forcing 
is imperative. Seed sown thinly in 
rows 2ft. apart at the end of March 
will produce large crowns in two years, 
if the soil is good and the plants are 
thinned out to i5in. apart in the 
rows. By sowing annually a constant 
demand may be met without much 
trouble. In November the oldest 
plants may be lifted, sorting out all 
the strongest crowns or roots, and 
laying them in soil until wanted. 

These crowns should be placed in a 
Mushroom-house, or other dark place, 
every fortnight, in quantities according 
to requirements, the roots being 
plunged in soil up to the crown, and Fio. zsq.^Seakale. 
kept moist, also maintaining a moist 

atmosphere. The crowns will soon form nice heads beautifully 
blanched. If the first batch is planted in November, and this is 
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followed by other batches every fortnight to the middle of 
March, a constant supply of Seakale will be produced from 
Christmas to the end of April. The temperature advised for 
Mushrooms is also suitable for forcing Seakale. 

Shallots. 

Shallots are by many preferred to Onions, not only for culinary 
uses, but also for pickling, the contention being that they are 
milder in flavour. Any fairly good rich soil will grow this 
vegetable admirably. The bulbs should be planted singly ift. 
apart, and buried up to the neck; if the roots push the bulbs 
out of the soil, as they sometimes will, they ought to be pressed 
back again. Weeds, if troublesome, may be hand-pulled, or kept 
under by the Dutch hoe. In the autumn, when the tops decay, 
the bulbs should be lifted, allowed to dry thoroughly in the 
sun for ten days or so, and then stored away the same as 
Onions. Probably the best Shallot is Veitch^s Exhibition Purple ; 
it is large. Arm, and handsome. 

Spinach. 

A moderately-deep, rich, friable soil is most suitable for this 
crop, which is always welcome, as it comes into use at a period 
when vegetables are none too plentiful. The first sowing may 
be made in February on a warm border in drills ift. apart, 
afterwards thinning the seedlings to 6in. apart; unless thinned, 
the plants crowd each other, and the foliage is much smaller 
than it otherwise would be. Later sowings may with advantage 
be made between rows of Peas, sowing both at the same time — 
one row of Spinach between two rows of Peas. In this way space 
in the garden is economised, and the Spinach crop is exhausted, 
and may be cleared away before it runs to seed and interferes with 
the Pea crop. It is little use sowing Spinach for summer supplies 
after the middle of May, as the hot, dry weather causes the seed- 
ling plants to rush to seed without making leaves large enough 
to pick. Early in August a portion of the garden that has been 
cleared of its crop, and is still in a fairly rich condition, may 
be levelled, and sown with Spinach in drills ift. apart; this 
will afford frequent gatherings during the winter pd spring. 
For sowing in either spring or autumn the Victoria or Long- 
standing variety is the best, being equally capable of with- 
standing hot or cold weather. 

Tomatoes. 

For outside culture the seed should be sown early in March 
and grown on. By the end of May the plants will have 
formed and set a truss of fruit ; they may then be turned out 
of the pots and planted against a warm wall or fence, training 
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them to a single stem, and pinching out all side shoots at 
once as they form. In ordinary seasons a fair crop of fruit is 
produced. 

For home or market purposes, Chemin Rouge, Comet, and 
Bobbie’s Champion are all excellent for inside or outdoors. 
For exhibition, Golden Jubilee, Perfection, and Duke of York 
are all large, of perfect form, and hne colour; but to get them 
extra large the fruits should be thinned freely. 

Turnips. 

A rich, well-worked, and friable soil is desirable for the earliest 
sowing at the end of March or early in A^i, and a sheltered 
site should be selected for the first sowing; and m about 
three weeks another sowing may be made. Early Milan and 
Snowball are splendid varieties for sowing up to the beginning 
of May; and for use from then to the end of* July, Veitch’s 

Red Globe, Model White, and Golden 
Ball are all of proved merit, the last 
two being specially valuable for exhi- 
bition. At the end of August, Chirk 
Castle will be a good variety to sow to 
stand the winter and supply Turnip 
greens in early spring ; while bulbs may 

Fig. 24o.-Ti;rnip Flea be drawn at any time if wanted. If 

Beetle. the Turnip-Fly, or Turnip-Flea {Phyllo- 

treta mmorum) (Fig. 240) prove 
troublesome, a dusting with soot early in the morning while the 
dew is on the plants will check this enemy and give the plants 
a chance to grow away from it 

Vegetable Marrows. 

Being a trailing subject this vegetable is best grown on old 
rubbish or manure-heaps unchecked, but cutting all the Marrows 
immediately they are of sufficient size to use, for if one or two 
begin , seeding further production ceases. Seeds sown at the 
end of April will be early enough, as they quickly germinate 
and grow rapidly. When the seedlings have begun to form the 
first rou^ leaf they ought to be placed in sin. pots, employing 
a compost of fibrous loam with a little decayed manure, and 
if necessary the plant supported with a neat stake as it 
grows. About the middle of May they will be ready to plant 
out under hand-lights, . or if they are not available, planting 
should be postponed to the end of the months Beyond a 
thorough soaking of water in dry weather, no further attention 
is needed. Moore’s Vegetable Cream, Pen-y-byd, and Custard 
Marrow are the best varieties. 
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Abella, 252 
Abies, 295 
Abraxas, 345 
Abronia, 135 
Acacia, Rose, 271 

Three-thorned, 261 
Acaena, x88 
Acaxitholimon, 176 
Acanthopanax, 252 
Acanthus, 168, 323 
Acer,* 252, 293 
Achillea, 142, z68, 176 
Aconite, Winter, 2x2 
Aconitum, 142, 168 
Acorus, 320 
Actasa, 169 
Actinidia, 289 
Adamsia, 235 
Adam’s Needle, 286 
Adonis, 89, 134^ 176 
iGsculus, 254 
African Lily, 198 
Agapanthus, 198 
Ageratum, 115 
Agrostemma, 89, 142 
Auantus, 254 
Aiuga, x88 
Akeoia, 292 
Alder, 254 

American Witch, 260 
Aleyrodes, 388 
Alisma. 318, 320 
Allium, X98 

All Saints Cherry, 268 
Alnus, 254> 293 
Alonsoa, ii 5 > Z 35 
Alpine Auriculas, 5 
Flax. 156 
Strawberries, 375 
AlstroSmeria, 199 
Althaea rosea, 47 
Alum Root, 154 
Alyssum, 90, X76 
Amara, 376 * 

Amarantus, 1x3, X3S 
Amaryllis, 199 
Amblyolepis, 90 
Ambrosia, 90 
Amelanchier, 254 
American Blight, 334 
Water Shield, 3x8 
Weeping Willow, 294 
Witch Alder, 260 
Witch Hazel, 26s 
Ammobium, 90 
Amorpha, 254 
AnagalUs, 116, 135 


Anbury, 388 
Anchusa, oi, 130, 169 
Andromeda, 275 
Androsace, 176, 188 
Anemone, 142, zoo 
Poppy, 201 
Wood, 203 
Angelica Tree, 254 
Animated Oat 9X 
Annuals and Biennials, 85 
Annuals, General Treat- 
ment of, 88 
half-hardy, 1x4 
half-hardy, raising, X14 
hardy, 86 

hardy, February sowing 
of, 87 

hardly, late sowing of, 

hardy, raising, 87 
uses, 86 

Anomatheca, 203 
Anthericum, 203 
Anthomyia, 388 
Anthracnose of Beans, 384 
Aphides, 334, 388 
Cabbage, 388 
Aponogetun, 318 
Apple Bark Beetle, 370 
canker, 334 
rot, 335 
scale, 334 
sucker, 333 
Apples, 327 

as ornamental trees, 327 
bush, 327 
cordon, 331, 327 
dwarf or bush, 329 
espalier, 327 
exhibition, 331 
for exposed positions, 

329 

for heavy soils, 338 
for profit, 330 
for warm soils, 329 
pests, 332 
planting-time, 328 
protecting from brows- 
ing animals, 328 
pruning, 330 
pyramid, 327 
soil, 337 
standard, 328 
Apricots, gumming, 336 
planting, 336 
protectmg olossoms ot, 

pruning, 336 
stocks, 336 


Apricots, varieties, 337 
Aquatic plants, 304 
arrangement, 306 
erect, 3x9 

floating and, submerged, 
fiowerfng for waterside, 

324 

foliage waterside, 323 
pans, 30s 
pests, 309 
planting, 3x3 
ponds, making, 3x0 
rockery, 31 z 
tanks, 3ZZ 
tubs, 305 
waterside, 322 
water-supply, 3x1 
weeds, 309 
Aquilegia, Z43, X69 
Arabis, 177 
Aralia, 254 
Araucaria, 295 
Arbor Vitae, Chinese, 303 
Arbutus, 275, 287 
Arctotis, X35 
Arenaria, 177 
Argemone, X34 
Aristolochia, 289 
Armeria, 169 
Arnebia, 169 
Arnica, 169 
Arrowhead, 322 
Arrow, Arum, 321 
Wood, 274 
Artichoke, 380 
Globe, 380 
Jerusalem, 381 
Arum, Arrow, 321 
Lily, 322 
Water, 320 
Arundinaria, 275 
Arundo, 275, 324 
Asclepias, 169 
Ash, Common, 260 
Floweriim, 261 
Golden Barked, 260 
Mountain, 289 
Weeping. 294 
Asparagus, 382 

after treatment, 381 
Beetle, 382 
planting, 381 
varieties, 382 
Aspen, Weeping, 294 
Asperula, 134 
Aster, 177 

China, Z17, 135 
Cockade, X19 
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Ast^, Comet, ix8 
Crown, xx8 
Dwarf Queen, xf^ 
PiBony-flowered, xxy 
Perennial, X69, 143 
Prise QunUM, xx8 
Astilbe, 324 
AthanasiA, 134 
Atlas Cedar, 296 
Aubergine, X33 
Aubrietia, X77 
Aucuba, 375 , 287 
Auriculas, 3 
Alpine, 5 
compost, 7 
cross-fertilising, 6 
culture, 7 
Green-edged, 3 
Grey-edged, 4 
pests, 9 
pin-eyed, 4 
pips oi, 3 

prepari|ig for exhibition, 

propagation, 5 
rot in, 9 
Selfs, 5 
Show, 3, so 
White-edged, 5 
Wild, 3 

Austrian Briars, 80 
Avena, 91 
Ayrshire Roses, 79 
Azalea, 355 
Azara, 275, 287 


B. 

Babiana, 204 * 

Balsam, 1x9 

Camellia-flowered, 1x9 
Carnation-flowered, 119 
Rose-flowered, 129 
Bamboos, Bambusa, 275, 334 
Banksian Roses, 70 
Baptisia, 1x9 
Barberry, 253 
Bartonia, 91 
Bass Wood, 273 
Beans, 382 

Antmacnose of, 384 
Bog, 331 
Buck, 321 
Broad, 382 
Dwarf, 383 
French Kidney, 383 




_ xlet Ruxmers, 383 
White, 289 
Beech, 260 

“niSl..3S4 

Chilian, 130 
rust, 385 

Beetle, Apple Bark, 370 
Asparagus, 382 
Carrion, 384 
Click, 388 

Fruit Tree Bark, 334 
Gronnd, 376 

Rwi^, 373 

Shot Borer, 333 
BeUadonna Lily, 199 
Bellflower, Chimney, X45 
Benthamia, 292 
Berberidopsis, 292 


Berberis, 255, 277« 287, 288 
Bergamot, 258 
Bessera, 204 
Beta X30, X37 
Betula, «5, 293 
Bhotan Pme, 300 
Bidens, 135 

Biennials. Sm Annuals*' 
Biennial Stocks, 132 
Bignonia, 289 
Biota, 296 
Birch, 255 
Bird Cherry, 269 
Bitter Vetch, 159 
Blackberries, 337 

British v. American, 337 
Black Currants, 343 
Fly, 384 

Bladder Nuts, 273 
Plums, 371 
Bladderwort, 319 
Blandfordia, 179 
Blazing Star, 156 
Bleeding Heart, 250 
Bloomeria, 204 
Blueberry, Dwarf, 274 
Swamp, 273 
Blue Spruce, 300 
Boccoma, 144, 325 
Bog Bean, 322 
Boltonia, 169 
Borecole, 385 
Bourbon Roses, 77, 84 
Boursault Roses, 80 
Box, 277 
Brachycome, 1x9 
Bramble, 272 
Japanese, 27X 
Brasenia, 318 
Bravoa, 204 
Brevoortia, K»4 
Bridgesia, 292 
Brinale Beauty Moth, 371 
Briza, 91 

Broad Beans, 382 

Leaved Endive, 394 
Broccoli, 385 

protecting, 386 
Broaisea, 205, 243 
Brompton Stocks, 132 
Bromus, 137 
Broom, Butcher's, 286 
Etna, 261 
Rush, 271 
Spanish, 262, 271 
Browallia, 1x9 
Bruchus, 40X 
Bruckenthalia, 277 
Brush Bush, 260 
Brussels Sprouts, 386 
Bryanthus, 277 
Bryobia, 352 
Buck Bean, 32X 
Buckthorn, Sea, 288 
‘ Buddleia, 277 
Buffalo Currant, 272 
Bulbocodium, 206 
Bulbs and Tubers, X91 
cultivation, 192 
naturalising, 195 
pests,, 196 
planting, 293 
positions for, 194 
propagation, 193 
under trees, 195 
Bulxush, 322 
Buphthalmum, 169 
Bush Apples, 327 


Bush Hon^uckle, 259 
Butcher's Broom, 286 
Butomus, 320 

Butterfly, Large White, 387 
Buxus, 277 


Cabbage Aphis, 388 
Autumn, 387 


Gall Weevil, 388 
Moth, 388 

CabCl.^3^ 

Autunm, 387 
Pickling, 387 
Red, 387 
Savoy, 404 
Spring-sown, 387 
Cacalia, M 
Cactus Dahlias, 6x 
Casalpinia, 255 
Calandrinia, 92, 134 
Calathus, ^76 
Calendula, 92 

Californian Bush Poppy, 

ft 

Poppy, 2X1 
Redwood, 302 
Calls, 320, 322 
Calliopsis, 93 
Callirhoe, 93 
Callistephus, 1x7 
Calochortus, 206, 243 
Calophaca, 255 
Caltha, X69, 325 
Calyi 

j 207 
Camellia, 292 
npanula, X30, 
i 77 » 188 
Canary! 

Candytuft, x8o 
Canker, Apple, 334 
Canterbury Bell, 130 
Cape Cod Water . 

Cape Figwort, ^ 

Cape ForgeM^Not, 130 
Cape Pond,.Weed, 318 
CapsioMSr i 35 » 389 
Carabidas, 3^ 

Caragana, 256, 293 
Cardamines, 3^5 
Carduus, 

Carnatioiw, xo 

classnication, iz 
Crimson Bizarres, 25, 50 
culture, 12 
Fancies, x6 
history, 10 
maggot on, x8 
MaTmaison, xo, 52 
pests, i;j, 17 
Pink Bizarres, 15 
preparing for exhibi- 
tion, 14 

propagation, 12 
Purple Bizarres, 25 s 
Purple Flakes, 25, 50 
Rose Flakes, x6 
Rust on, t7 

Scarlet Bizarres, 15, 50 
Scarlet Flakes, x6, 50 
Selfs, x6 
Show, 50 
Spot on, 24, X7 
Tree, 15, 50 


r 317 
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Carnations, Tylenchns (eel- 
worm) on, z8 
varieties, 15 
Carolina Allspice, 256 
Carpenteria, 39s 
Carpinus, 256 
Carrion Beetles, 384 
Carrot Fly, 390 
Carrots, 3^ 
pests, 39Q 
thinning, 389 
Carya, 236 
Caryopteris, 256 
Cassandra, 278 
Cassinia, 278 
Castanea, 257 
Castanop^s, 278 
Castor Oil Plant, 125 
Catalpa, 357 
Catchfly, 112 

Caterpillar, Surface, 395, 402 
Cat’s Tail, 322 
Caucasian Laurel, 378 
Walnut, 269 
Cauliflowers, 390 
Ceanothus, 292 
Cedars, 296 
Atlas, 296 
Incense, 300 
Japan, 297 
of Lebanon, 296 
Sacred, 296 
White, 298 
Cedrus, 294, 296 
Celastrus, 288 
Celery, 391 
Fly. 39a 
trenches, 392 
pests, 392 
Stem Fly, 392 
Celsia, 130 

Centaurea, 93, 134. Z45t ^70 
Centranthus, 170 
Cephalotazus, 296 
Cerastrum, 177 
Cerasus, 278 
Ceuthorrhynchus, 388 
Chamaepuce, 131 
Cheddar Pink, 178 
Cheimatobia, 332 
Cheiranthus, 133, x88 
Chelone, 145, 160 
Cherries, 338 

All Saints, 268 
bush, 339 
Bird, 269 
cordon, 339 
for efiect, 340 
importance of early 
planting, 338 
pests, 341 
pruning, 338 
soil and site, 338 
stocks for, 339, 340 
varieties, 338 
Siberian, 269 
Chestnuts, 342 
Horse, 254 
Sweet Spanish, 237 
Water, 319 
Chicory, 393 
Chilian Beet, 130 
Chillies, 389 
Chimney Bellflower, 145 


'China Asters, Z17 
Chinese Arbor Vil 
Lantern, z6x 
Chionanthus, 257 


it», 303 


Chlonodoxa, 207 
Choisya, 278 

Christmas Rose, 208, 2x7 
Chrysanthemum, 94, 134, 

i45i 170, x88 
Border, 146 
Japanese, 147 
Large-flowered, 147 
Pompons, 148 
Chrysogonum, 170 
Cidarla, 346 
Cimiciniga, 149, 170 
Cinquefoil, 162 
Cistus, 273 
Gum, 278 
Cladium, 321 
Clammy Locust, 271 
Clarkia, 95, 134 
Clematis, climbing, 289 
non-climbing,' 257 
Clerodendron, 257 
Clethra, 257 
Click Beetles, 388 
Climbing Shrubs, Decidu- 
ous, 289 
evergreen, 292 
Tea Roses, 63, 83 
Clintonia, X20 
Cluster Pine, 301 
Cockchafer, 334 
Cockspur Thorn, 288 
Codlin Moth, 334, 370 
Codonopsis, 170 
Coffee Tree, Kentucky, 261 
Colchic Laurel, 278 
Colchicum. 208, 243 
Colletotrichum, 384 
Collinsia, 96 
Collomia, 97 
Columbine, 143, 149 
Colutea, 255, 257 
Cone-Flower, X63 
Conifers, 295 
pruning, 252 
Convallaria, 209 
Convolvulus, 97 
Coral Berry, 292 
Cordon Apples, 327, 33 * 
Pears, 364 
Coreopsis, 134. 149 
Cork Oak, 284 
Corn Flag, 217 
Cornflower, 93 
Cornish Heath, 280 
Corn Marigold, 95 
Cornus, 294, '257 
Coronilla, i8b 
Corsican Pine, 301 
Cortaderia, 324 
Corydalis, 177 
Corylopsis, 290 
Corylus, 258 
Cosmos, 120 

Cotoneaster, 258, 279, 2»7. 

288, 292 
Crabs, 342 

Cratmgus, 258, 279, 287, 
288, 292 

Creeper, Virginian, 291 
Creeping Jenny, 323 
Cress, violet, 104 
Crimson Flag, 236* 

Crinum, 209 

Crioceris, 382 

Crocosmia, 210 

Crocus, 210, 243 

Croesus septentrionalis, 302 

Crowbcrry, 279 


Crowfoot, 23s 
Crowif Daisy, 95 
Imperial, 215 
Crucianella, 189 
Cryptomeria, 297 
Cucumbers, 393 
Cucumber Tree, 265 
Cunninghamia, 297 
Cuphea, 136 


Curl of Peach, 363 
Curled Endive, 394 
Currants, 342 
Black, 343 
Bud Mite, 346 
Buffalo, 27X 
Flowering, 27X 
pests, 345 
Red, 344 
White, 344 

Cyananthus, 189 
Cyclamen, 2x2 
Cyclobothra, 206 
Cyperus, 323 
Cypresses, 297 
deciduous, 302 
Knight's, 297 
Monterey, 297 
Nootka Sound, 298 


Cytisus, 258 


D. 


DabOBcia, 279 
Daffodils, 230 

Chalice-Cupped, 232 
Sea, 234 
Trumpet, 231 
Winter, 238 
Dahlia, 20 

Cactus, 22, 5' 
culture, 23 
Decorative, 51 
« Fancy, 51 
» history, 21 
Juarezii, 22 
pests, 26 
Pompon, 51 
pot-roots, 24 
preparing for exhibition, 
26 

propagation, 24 
Sells or shaded, 51 
Show, 22, 51 
S^ingl^si , 

Tom Thumb, 52 
Variabilis, 2i 
Daisy Bush, 283 
Crown, 95 
Russian, 162 
Dame's Violet, 154 
Damsons. See Plums 
Danebrog Poppy, ixx 
Daphne. 250, 279, 288 
Daphniphyllum, 279 
Datura. 120 
Day Lilies, 218, 325 
Deciduous Cvprcss, 30a 
trees and shrubs, 252 
Decorative Dahlias, 51 
Delphinium, 104, 149. *70 
Hyacinth-flowered, 104 
Ranunculus - flowered, 

StoeSJowered, X04 
Desfontainea, 292 
Desmodium, 264 
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Deutzia, 

Devil-in-a-Bush, X09 
Dianthus, 98, 132, 178, 189 
Dioentra, 150 
DictamnuSf 250 
Dielytra, 250 
Dierama, 23^ 

Diervilla, 259 
Duitalis, 270 
Diloba, 334 
Diplopappus, 278 
Diplosis, 3^ 

Dog's Tooth Violet, 214 
Dogwood, 257 
Doronicum, 151 
Double Jew's Mallow, 264 
Downiixgia, 120 
Draba, 278 
Dracocephaluxn, 270 
.Dropwort, 265 
Dryas, 278 

Biudberry, 274 
Dwarf or Bush Apples, 329 


E. 


Echinops, 170 
Edelweiss, 279 
Eelworms, 377 
Elasagnus, 279, 2S8, 292 
Elder, 272 

Golden, 271 
Elm, 273 

Wych, 273 
Empetrum, 279 
Encrusted Saxifrages, 185 
Endive, 393 

Broad-leaved, 394 
Curled, 394 , 

English Yew, 302 
Enkianthus, 260 
Epilobium, 151, 325 
Epimedium, jjg, 189 
Equisetum, 323 
Eranthis, 2x2 
Ercilla, 292 
Eremurus, 213 
Erica, 279 
Erigeron, 252, 289 
Erinus, 179 
Eriobotrya, 280 
Eriocampa, 342 
Erodium, 289 
Eryngium, 252, 270 
Erysimum, 99, 279 
Erythraea, 279 
Erythronium, 224 
Escallonia, 280. '<92 
Eschscholtzia, 234 
Espalier Apples, 327 
Etna Broom, 262 
Eucalyptus, 2&0 
Eucbaridium, 99 
Eucryphia, 260 
Eudianthe, 89 
Eulalia, 324 
Euonymus, 288, 292 
Eupatorium, 270 
Eurybia, 280 
Etttoca, 9j9 

Evening Primrose, 258 


Evergreen climbing shrubs, 
292 

Oaks, 284 
Roses. 79. ft* ^ 
trees and shrubs, 275 
wall shrubs, 292 


Everlastings, 203 
Wi^ed, 90 
Exhibition Apples, 331 
Roses, 67 

Exoascus, 363, 370, 372 
Exochorda, 260, 290 


F. 


Fabiarta, 280 
Fagus, 260, 294 
Fair Maids of France, 235 
False Heath, 280 
Fancy Dahlias, 52 
Pansies, 52 

Feathered Hyacinth, 229 
Ferns, 324 

Flowering, 324 
iiaieotongue, 324 
Ostrich, 324 
Royal, 324 
Feverfew, 262 
Figs, 347 

Figure-of-Eight Moth, 334 
Figwort, Ca]^, i6x 
Finger and Toe, 388 
Firs, Golden Scotch, 302 
Hemlock, 303 
Japanese Hemlock, 303 
Scotch, 302 

Fish-bone Thistle, 231, 294 
Fitzroya, 298 
Flag, Sweet, 320 
Flame Flower, 223 
Flax, Red, 107 
Floating Water Plantain, 
318 

Flora’s Paint-brush, 92 
Florists' Flowers, 2 
Auriculas, 3 
Carnations, xo 
Dahlias, 20 
Garden Pinks, x8 
Garden Tulips, 33 
Gladiolus, 39 
Hollyhocks, 4 
Pansies, 27 
Picotees, 12 
Polyanthuses, 4s 
Primula Auricula, 3 
Ranunculuses, 43 
Tufted Pansy, 30 
Violas, 30 
Flowering Ash, 262 
Currants, 272 
Fern, 324 
Kush, 320 

Flower of the West Wind, 


Foliage Mants for Water- 
side, 323 

Forget-xne-Not, 282, 325 
Forsythia, 260 
Fothergilla, 260 
Fox-Tail Pine, 300 
Fragrant Rosemary, 286 
Fraxinella, 250 
Fraxinus, 260, 294 
Fremontia, 290 
French Honeysuckle, 231 
Kidney Mans, 383 
Fringed Water Lily, 3x8 
Fringe Tree, 257 


i^ritiuana, 214, 243 
Fritillary, 214 
Froghit, 3x8 
Fruit culture, 326 


Fruit culture as an industry, 
326 

national value of, 326 
Fruit Tree Bark Beetle, 334 
Fuchsia, 261 
Funkia, 215, 323 
Furze, 286 


G. 

Gaillardia, 99, 252, 270 
Galanthus, 2x6, 243 
Galax, 279 
Galega, 252 
Galtonia, 226 
Garden Pinks, xS 
classification, 20 
culture, x8 
Fancies, 20 
forcing, 20 
Laced, 20 
pests, 29 
propagation, 29 
Selfs, 20 
varieties, 20 
Garland flower, 279 
Garrya, 292 
Gaultheria, 280, 287 
Gaylussacia, 262 
Genista, 262 
Gentian, 179 
Gentiana, 279, 189 
Gentianella, 279 
Geranium, 270 
Gerbera, 272 
Geum, 252, 272, 180 
Gilia, 200, 234 
Ginkgo, 298 
Gladiolus, 227 
Childsii, 52 
culture, 39 
cutting, 41 
gandavensis, 39, 52 
history, 3p 
Lemoinei, 52 
Nance ianus, 52 
propagation, 39, 41 
“spawn," 42 
species, 227 
Glaucium, 232 
Gleditschia, 262 
Globe Artichokes, 380 
Flower, 167, 325 
Globularia, 189 
Glceosporium, 335 ’’ 

Gnaphalium, 180 
Goat Moth, 334 
Godetia, 102, 234 
Golden Club, 3x9 
Elder, 272 
' Larch, 302 
Rod, 264 
Scotch Fir. 301 
Gooseberries, 349 

as a market crop, 349 
cordon, 350 
manures, 352 
pests, 352 
planting, 349 
pruning, 330 
varieties, 352 

Gooseberry and Currant 
Sawfly, 346, 352 
Mildew, 3S2 
Mite, 332 
Moth, 352 
Gorse,^ 286 
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Grammanthes, 120 
Grape Hyacinth, 229 
Grapes, 3» 

Grai^oUtna, 40X 
Grass-leaved Sweet Flag, 
320 

Grass, North American, 324 
of Parnassus, 325 
Pampas, 324 
Ribbon, 324 
Great Reed, 275 
Reed Mace, 322 
Sea Lavender, 166 
Spearwort, 322 
Griselinia, 280 
Ground Beetles, 376 
Groundsel, Double, 126 
Guernsey Lily, 233 
Gum Cistus, 278 
Gunnera, 323 
Gymnocladus, 261 
Gymnosporangium, 368 
Gypsophila, lox, 134, 153, 180 


H. 


Hacquetia, 189 
Halesia, 261 

Half-hardy Annuals, X14, 

135 

Halia, 346 
Halimodendron, 261 
Hamamelis, 262 
Hardy Annuals, 86, 134 
Harpalium, 153 
Harpalus, 376 
Hartstongue Feni, 324 
Hawkweed, X03 
Hazel, Witch, 262 
Heaths, 279 
Cornish, 280 
False, 280 
Prickly, 288 
St. Dabeoc’s, 279 
Winter, 280 
Hedera, 287, 292 
Hedysaruin, 131, 262 
Helenium, 90, 153, 171 
Helianthemum, 280 
Helianthus, 101, 134, 153, 171 
Helichrysum, X03 
Heliopsis, 154 
Helipterum, 121 
Hellebore, 218 
Helleborus, 217 


Helonias, 171 
HemerocaUis, 


218, 325 


Hemlock Firs, 303 
Herbaceous Hardy Per- 
ennials, 138 
Herb Lily, 199 
Herbs, 394 
Hesperis, 154 
Heuchera, 1541 *7* 
Hibiscus, 262 

Hieracium, 103, 171 , , 

Himalayan Honeysuckle, 264 
Poppy, 132 
Hippopnas, 288 
Holboellia, 293 
Hollies. 280, 281 

Golden Leaved, 2^1 
Green Leaved, 281 
Silver Leaved, 28x 
Hollyhock, 47 
fungus on, 48 
history, 47 


Hollyhock pests, 48 
propagation, 49 
wintering, 48 
Honesty, xax 

Honeysuckle, 265, 290, 293 
Bush, 259 
French, 131 
Himalayan, 264 
Japanese Golden, 293 
HopMapanese, 103 
tree, 269 
Hornbeam, 256 
Horned Poppy, 131 , 

Horse Chestnut, 254 
Radish, 394 
Horsetails, 323 
Hottonia, 318 
House Leek, 186 
Humea, 131 
flumulus, X03 
Hutchinsia, 189 
Hyacinths, 219, 243 
Feathered, 229 
Grape, 229 
Spanish, ^7x9 
Hyacmthus, 216, 219 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses, 71, 
84 

Sweet Briars, Lord 
Penzance's, So 
Tea Roses, 64, 83 
Hydrangea, 262 
Hydrocnaris, 318 
Hydrocleys, 3x8 
Hydropeltis, 318 
Hymenanthera, 280, 287 
Hymenoxys, 104 
Hypericum, 2S0 
Hyponomeuta, 333 


I. 


Iberis, 180 
Iceland Poppy, 132 
Ice Plant, 122 
Idesia, 263 
Ilex, 280, 287, 294 
Impatiens, 119, 136 
Incarvillea, 154 
Incense Cedar, 300 
Indian Cress, 128 
IndigoferM, 290 

Inula, 154. 171 
lonopsidiuiu, 104 
Ipomcea, 122 
Iris, 219. 243» 325 
Bearded, 221 
Bulbous, 219 
English, 219, 243 
Pseudacorus, 321 
Rhizomatous, 219 
Spanish, 219, 243 
Irish Yew, 303 
Iron Tree, 266 
Isopyrum, 155 
Itea, 263 
Ivies, 292 
Tree, 287 
Ixia, 223t 244 
Izolirion, 223 


J. 


acobaea, X2i, 126 
acob’s Ladder, x6i 
[amesia, 263 


J apan Cedar, 297 
apanese Bramole, arx 
Golden Honeysuckle, 293 
Hemlock Fir, 303 
Hop, X03 

Snowball Tree, 274 
Tasione, 189 " 

Jasxnlne, Italian yellow, ago 
Winter, 290 

J asminum, 290 
erusalem Artichokes, 38X 
Sage, 283 

I uglans, 263 
uncus, 323 
unipers, 209 
Spanish, 2M 
Upright Irish, 299 
Juniperus, 394, 299 ‘ 


KafiBr Lily, 236 
Kale, 38J 
Xalmla, 281 
Kaulfussia, 104 
Kentucky Cofiee Tree, 26X 
Kerria, 264, 290 
white, 270 

Knight's Cypress, 297 
Kniphoiia, 223, 244, 325 
Koeniga, 90 


L. 

Labrador Tree, 382 
Laburnum, 264, 294 
Lace-bark Pine, 300 
Lackey Moth, 334 
Lampronia, 373 
Larch, Golden, 301 
Large-leaved Saxifr^e, 18 
Lar{;e Whit Butterfly, 387 
Larix, 294, 300 
Larkspur, 104, 249, 255 
Lasthenia, 105 
Lathynis, 105, 156 
LaureU American Moui 
tain, 281 
Caucasian, 378 
Colchic, 278 
Common, 278 
Portugal, 2yS 
Spurge, 279 
Swamp, 281 
Laurus, 281 
Laurustinus, 286 
Lavatera, xo6, X3X 
Laverna, 333 
Layia, xo6 
Leaf Curl, 402 
Leaf Rust of Pear, 368 
Leaf-spot of Strawberrie 
377 

Leather Jackets, 402 
Ledum, 282 
Marsh, 382 

15^*. * 8 , • 

Lenten Rose, 2x7 
Leontopodlum, 279, 180 
Leptosiphon, xo6 
Leptos^e, 137 
Lespedeza, 264 
Lesser Reed Mace, 322 
Lettuce, 395 
Mildew, 396 
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Lettuce pests, 395 
Leucoium, 223 
LeucothoS, 282 
Lewisia, 189 
Leycesteria, 264 
Liatris, 156 
Libocedrus, 300 
Limstrum, 283 
Lilac, 273 
Lilies, 325 

African, 298 
Arum, 322 
Belladonna, 199 
Day, 218, 325 
Guernsey, 233 
Herb, 299 
Kaffir, 236 
Madonna, 227 
Mariposa, 206 
Martagon, 227 
Mount Etna, 238 
of the Nile, 322 
of the Valley, 209 
Peruvian, 299 
Plantain, 213 
St. Bernard, 203 
St. Bruno, 203 
Scarborough, 243 
Siberian Water, 323 
true, 226 
Turk's Cap, 227 
Water, 325 
Wood, 240 
Lilium, 244, 226 
Lime, 273 
Silver, 273 
Limnanthemum, 318 
Limnanthes, 106 
Limnocharis, 328 
Linaria, 207, 256, 280 
Linden, 273 

Linum, 207, 236, 272, 182 
Liquidambar, 264 
Liriodendron, 264 
Lithospermum, 282 
Lobelia, 222, 237 
Locust, Clammy, 272 
Tree, 272 
Logan Berry, 334 
Lonicera, 265, 290, 293 
Loosestrife, Purple, 323 
Tufted, 322 
Lord Penzance's Hybrid 
Sweet Briars, 80 
Loropetalum, 265 
Love-in>a-Mist, 209 
Love-Lies-Bleeding, 225 
Lozanthes, 233 
Lunaria, 232 
Lupin, 107, 137 
Lupinus, 207, 237, 171 
Lychnis, 257. 

Lycium, 2^, 290 
Lyonia, 263. 266 
Lysimachia, 289, 322, 323, 323 
Lythrum, 323 


M. 

Macrosporium, 402 
Madonna Lily, 227 
Magnolia, 265, 293 
Magpie Moth, 343 
Maidenhair Tree, 298 
Maloolmia, X13 
Mallow, Double Jew's, 264 
Poppy, 93 


Malmaison Carnations, 31 
Malope, X08 
Malva, X34, 257 
Mamestra, 388 
Mammoth Tree, 302 
Maple, 252 
Marigold, 136 

African, X2X * 

Corn, 93 
French, X2X 
Marsh, 323 
Pot, 92 

Mariposa Lily, 206 
Marsh Ledum, 282 
Marigold, 325 
Rosemary, 273 
Saw Grass, 321 
Martagon Lily, 227 
Martynia, 222 
Mathiola, 208 
Meadow Saffron, 208 
Sweet, 164 

Meconopsis, 232, 281, 323 
Medlar, 334 
Megasea, i8x 
Menispermum, 290 
Mentha, 189 
Menyanthes, 322 
Mertensia, xyx, 182 
Mesembryanthemum, 122 
Mexican Orange Flower, 
278 

Michaelmas Daisies, 243 
Michauxia, 237 
Microsphaora, 352 
Mignonette, i(S, X34 
Mikado Poppy, xxx 
Mildew, Gooseberry, 352 
Lettuce, 396 
Onion, 39R • 
Strawberry, 377 
Milfoil, Water, 318 
Milk Weed, Swamp, 325 
Milla, 203 
Mimulus, 237 
Mina, 222 
Miscanthus, 324 
Mite, Currant-bud, 346 
Gooseberry, 352 
Nut, 362 

Mock Orange, 267 
Monarda, 258 
Monkey Flower, 257 
Puzzle, 295 
Monkshood, 142 
Montbretia, 229 
Monterey Cypress, 297 
Pine, 302 
Moonseed, ^ 

Moonwort, Blue, 187 
Morina, 238 
Morisia, 282 
Morna, 228 
Moss Roses, 79 
Saxifrage, 185 
Moth, Brindle Beauty, 372 
Cabbi^e, 388 
Codlin, 3^4, 390 
* Figure of Eight, 334 
Goat, ^34 
Gooseberry, 332 
Lackey, 334 

& Winter. 334 

Pea, 40X 
Pith, 333 

Ra8pbewy,,373 
Small Erxmne, 333 


Moth, Tiger, 393 
Vapourer, 334 
Winter, 332 
Wood Leopard, 334 
Mottled Winter Motn, 334 
Mountain Ash, 289 
Mount Ida Whortleberry, 
286 

Mulberry, 334 
Muscari, 229, 244 
Mushrooms, 396 
Musk, 238 

Mallow, 257 
Mustard and Cress, 397 
Myosotis, 282, 323 
Myriophyllum, 328 
Myrtle, Sand, 282 
Myrtus, 293 


N. 

Narcissus, 229, 244 
Hoop Petticoat, 232 
Poet’s, 232 
Star, 232 
Nasturtium, 227 
Nectarines, 355 
gumming, 355 
disbudding, 336 
planting, 355 
protecting blossoms, 358 
pruning, 357 
training, 356 
varieties, 338 
Nectria, 334 
Neillia, 263 
Nematus, 346 
Nemesia, 223 
Nemophila, 209 
Nerine, 233 
Nicotiana, 223, 236 
Nigella. 209 

Night-scented Stock, 208 
Noisette Roses, 75 
Nolana, 210 

Nootka Sound Cypress, 298 
North American Grass, 324 
Norway Spruce, 300 
Nuphar, 328 
Nut, Bladder, 2;r3 

Cobs and Filberts, dis- 
tinguishing betwee n, 
359 

formation of trees, 360 
keeping for winter, 362 
Mite, 362 
pests, 362 
planting, 360 
pruning, 360 
Purple-leaved, 238 
suckers or layers, 362 
Weevil, 362 
Nuts, 359 
Nuttallia, 263 
Nycterinia, 224 
Nymphaeas, 313 

Marliac’s Hybrid, 3x3 
Nyssa, 263 


O. 

Oaks, 269 
Cork, 284 
Evergreen,. 284 
Oat, Animated, 92 
(Enothera, 237, 2381 272, 282 - 
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Olearia. 283, 293 
Omphaiodes, 135, 182 
Oncocyclus Irises, 222 
Onion Fly, 398 
Mildew. 398 
Onions, 397 . 
pests, 395 
storing, 395 
Onosma, 182 
Opadia, 370 
Opium Poppy, izx 
Opposite Saxifrages, 185 
Orange Ball Tree, 277 
Mock, 267 
Oriental Poppy, 159 
Ornithogalum, 233 
Orobus, 1 59, 171 
Orontium, 3x9 
Osmanthus, 283 
Osoberry, 265 
Ostrich Fern, 324 
Ostrowskia, 171 
Oswego Tea, 158 
Ourisia, 189 
Oxydendron, 266 
Ozothamnus, 283 


P. 

Pasonia, X59, 266 
Moutan, 266 
Paeony, 159, 171 
Tree, 266 
Palava, X36 
Pampas Grass, 324 
Pancratium, 234 
Panicum, 324 
Pansies, Belgian, 27 
classification, 27 
culture, 27 
Fancy, 52 
history, 27 
pests, 29 
propagation, 28 
seed-saving, 27 
Selfs, 27 
Show, 27, 52 
varieties, 30 
White Ground, 27 
Yellow Ground, 27 
Papaver, no, 132, 137, 159 
Parnassia, 325 
Parrotia, 2^ 

Parrot’s Feather, 3x8 
Parsley, 398 
Parsnip Fly, 392 
Parsnips, 399 

exhibition, 399 
Passifiora, 293 
Passion Flower, 293 
Paulownia, 267 
Pea Beetle, 40Z 
Moth, 401 
Perennial, 156 
Weevil, 400 
Peaches, Curl, 363 
varieties, 362 
Pearl Bush, 260 
Pears, 363 

cordon, 364 
Leaf Rust, 368 
Midge, 367 
pests, 400 
standards, 366 
stocks, 364 
Peas, 399 
T>ests, 40Z 


Peas, position, 399 
Sweet, 103 
Peltandra, 321 
Pentstemon, 143, x6o. 172 
Perennials, cultivation, 239 
hardy herbaceous, 138 
propagation, 141 
uses, 138 
Perilla, 136 
Periploca, 290 
Periwinkle, 286 
Pernettya, 283, 288 
Peronospora, 398 
Persian Ranunculus, 52 
Peruvian Lily, 199 
Phacelia, ixi 
Phalanjgium, 203 
Phalaris, 324 
Pheasant's- Eye, 89 
Philadelphus, 267 
Philesia, 283 
Phillyrea, 283, 28S 
Phlomis, 283 
Phlox, 124, 136, x6o, 183 
Photlnia, 293 
Phragmidium, 374 
Phragmites, 322 
Phygelius, x6x 
Phyllostachys, 275 
Phyllotreta, 40J 
Physalis, x6i 
Phyteuma, 183 
Phytophthora, 402 
Phytoptus, 346, 362 
Picea, 294, 300 
Pickerel Weed, 322 
Pickling Cabbages, 387 
Picotees, Purple-edged, 5X 
Red-edged, 51 
Rose- and Scarlet-edged, 

White Ground, 51 
Yellow Ground, 51 
Pieris, 284, 387 
Pimpernel, xx6 
Pine, 300 

Bhotan, 300 
Cluster, 301 
Corsican, 301 
' Fox lail, 300 
Lace Bark, 300 
Monterey, 301 
Stone or Parasol, 301 
Swiss Stone, 300 
Umbrella or Parasol, 
302 

Weymouth, 301 
Pink, 1 78 

Cheddar, 178 
Pinus, 300 
Piophila, 392 
Piptanthus, 284 
Pith Moth, 333 
Pittosporum, 293 
Plaglanthus, 291 
Plane Tree, 267 
Plantain Lily, 2x5 
Water. 320 
Plasmodiophora, 388 
PlatanuB, 267 
Platycodon, 189 
Platystemon, xix 
Plume Poppy, 144 
Plums, 368 

Bladfder, 371 
Bush, 369 
cordons, 369 
pests, 370 


Plums, Pocket, 371 
pruning, 370 
p^amid, 369 
Tortrix, 370 
Pocket Plums, 371 
Podocarpus, 301 
Podophyllum, 323 
Poet's Narcissus, 231 
Poison Oak, 270 
Polemonium, i6z 
Polyanthus, 45 
culture, 46 
history, 45 
pip of, 46 

preparing for exhibition, 
47 . 

propagation, 46 
varieties, 47 
Polycarpa, 263 
Polygala, 284 
Polygonatum, 234, 323 
Polygonum, x6x, 325 
Pomegranate, 29X 
Pompon Dahlias, 51 
Ponds for Aquatic Plants 
310 

Pontedcria, 322 
Poplar, 267 
Pop^ Anemones, 20x 
Californian, iri 
Californian Bush, X63 
Carnation-flowered, izc 
Danebrog, zii 
French, xio 
Himalayan, Z32 
Horned, 131 
Iceland, 132 
Mallow, 93 
Mikado, xxx 
Opium, xxx 
Oriental, 139 
Plume, X44 
Ranunculus-flowered, 


1X0 

Shirley, xio 
Victoria Cross, xxx 
Water, 3x8 
Welsh, i8x 
Popuhis, 267, 294 
Portugal Laurel, 278 
Portulaca, X24 
Potatoes, 40X 
earthing, 402 
fungi, 402 
pests, 402 
Potentilla, 162, X72 
Pot Marigold, 92 
Pratla, xto 
Prickly I^ath, 288 
Primroses, X83 
Evening, 158 
Primula, 45, 183, 325 
Privets, 283 
Provence Roses, 78 
Prumnopitys, 301 
Prunella, X84 

Pruning trees and shrubs 
250 

Prunus, 26S, 29X, 294 
Pseudolarix, 301 
Pseudotsuga, 302 
Psila, 390 
Psylla, 333 
Ptelia, 269 
Pterocarya, 269 
Pterosticnus, 376 
Puccinia, 48 
Pulmonaria, 189 
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Punicftt 29X 

Purple-leaved Nut, 858 
Purple Loosestrife, 325 
Purslanes, Rock, 92 
Pusdikinia, 235 
Pyramid Apples, 327 
P^thrum, 162, 172 
l^rus, 289, 29X, 294 


Q. . 

g :ing Grass, Small, 91 
in Stocks, 132 
cus, 269, 284 
ces, 371 


Radish, 403 
Horse, 394 

Rambler Roses, 8x, 84 
Ramondia, 184 
Ranunculuses, 43, 172, 235 
bed of, 43 
culture, 44 
florist’s standard, 45 
history, 43 
Lingua, 322 
Persian, 52 
propagation, 44 
Turaiw, 32 
Raspberries, 372 
autumn. 373 
planting, 372 
pruning, 3^ 

I varieties, 373 
Raspberry Beetle, 373 
Moth, 373 
Rust, 374 
Red Currants, 344 
Flax, X07 
Hot Poker, 223 
Oak, 269 

Reed, Common, 32 x 
Great, 275 

Reed Mace, Great, 322 
Lesser, 322 
Slender, 322 
Reseda, xo8 
Retinospora, 302 
Rhaphiolepis, 284, 288, 293 
Rheum, 323 
Rhodanthe, 125, 136 
Rhododendrons, 269, 284 
hybrid, 285 
Rhodotvpos, 270 
Rhubarb, 403 
Rhus, 270 

poisonous nature of, 27X 
Ribbon Grass, 324 
Ribes, 271 
Richardia, 322 
Ricinus, 125 
Robinia. 271 
Rock Plants, 173 


management, 175 
site, 173 

Rock Purslanes, 92 
Rose. 278 

Rockeries, construction, 174 
for Aquatics, 3x1 
Rocket, X54 
Rodgeraia, 329 
RoMtellia, 368 
Romneya, 163 
Rosa, Mp 


Rosa alpina, 80 
Bankaiss, 70 
centifolia,.78 
indica bourboniana, 77 
indica Noisettiana, 75 
indica odorata, 60 
lutea, 80 

Pol^autha hybrida, 77 
rubiginosa, 80 
rugosa, 289 
sempe^irens, 79 
spinosissima, 82 
Rose, Acacia, 27X 
Chafer, 334 
of Heaven, 89 
Rock, 278 
Sun, 280 

Rosemary, Fragrant, 286 
Marsh, 275 
Roses, 53 

arrangement in bed and 
border, 57 
Austrian Bnars, 80 
Ayrshire, 79 
Banksian, 70 
Bourbon, 77, 84 
Boursault, 80 
budding, 55 
Christmas, 208, 2x7 
Climbing Tea, 63 
Evergreen, 79. 84 
Exhibition, 67 
Hybrid Perpetual, 7X, 84 
Tea, 64, 83 

{ apanese, 289 
.enten, 2x7 
manures, 37 
Moss, 79 
Noisette,. 75 
pests, 83 
propagation, 53 
Provence, 78 
Rambler, 8x, 84 
Scotch, 82 
soils, 56 
stocks, 54 
Sweet Briar, 80 
Tea, 60, 83 
Rosmarinus, 286 
Round-leaved Saxifrage, X85 
Royal Fern, 324 
Rubus, 271, 378 
Rudbeckia, 163, X72 
Ruscus, 286, 288 
Rush Broom, 27X 
Flowering, 320 
Spiral, 323 
Russian Daisy, X62 
Rust of Beet, 385 


S. 


Sacred Cedar, 296 
Sage, Jerusalem, 283 
Sagittaria, 322 
St. Bernard Lily, 203 
St. Bruno Lily, 203 
St. Dabeoc's Heatn, 279 
Salisburia, 298 
Salix, 271,' 294 
Salpiglossis, X25 
Salsajy, 403 
Salt Tree, a6i 


Salvia, X35f iTS 
Sambucus, 271 
Sand Mynle, 282 
Sanvitaua, xxx 


Saponaria, xxx, X35, x8o 
Satin Flower, 237 
Savin, 299 
Savoys, 404 
Sawflies, 334 

Gooseberry and Cnr- 

« 346. 35a 

Saxifraga, 184, 325 

Encrusted, 184, 189 
Large-leaved, 185 
Mossy, 185, 190 
Oppbsite, X85, 190 
Round-leaved, 185 
Scabiosa, xi2, 135, 172 
Scabious, xx2 
Scale, Apple, 334 
Scarborough Lily, 243 
Scarlet Runners, 383 
Schizanthus, X26 
Schizcpetalon, 126 
Schizosrylis, 236 
Sciadopitys, 302 
Scilla, 236 
Scirpus, 322, 323 
Scorzonera, 403 
Scotch Fir, 301 
Roses, 82 

Sea Buckthorn, 288 
Daffodils, 234 
Seakale, 404 
Sedum, X85, 190 
Self or Shaded Dahlias, 5X 
Sempervivum, x86, xpo 
Senecio, 126, X63 
Sequoia, 302 
Servian Spruce, 301 
Service Tree, 280 
Siberian Water Lily, 3x5 
Shallots, 405 
Shepherdia, 27X 
Shirley Poppy, xio 
Shortia, x86 
Shot-borer Beetle, 333 
Show Auriculas, 30 
Dahlias, 51 
Pansies, 32 

Shrubs, Deciduous Climb- 
ing, 289 

Evergreen Climbing, 292 
Siberian Cherry, 269 
Pea Tree, 256, 293 
Sidalcea, xb4 
Silene, 1x2, X87 
Silk Grass, 286 
Silphium, X72 
Silver Bell Tree, 261 
Leaf, 370 
Lime, 273 
Single Dahlias, 51 
Sisyrinchium, 237 
Sitona, 400 
Skimmia, 286, 288 
Slender Reed Mace, 322 
Slugs, 40Z 
Slugworm, 34X 
Small Ermine Moth, 333 
Small Quaking Grass, 91. 
Smilax, 293 
Smoke Tree, 270 
Snake’s Head, 2x5 
Sneezewort,«Double, 142 
Snowball .Tree, Japanese, 
274 

Snowdrop, 2x6 
Snowflake, 225 
Snow Flower, 257, 283 
Snowy Fly, 388 
Soapwort, xxx 
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Soldanella. 187 
Solidago, 164 
Solomon’s Seal, 234, 325 
Sophora, 294 
Sowbread, 2x2 
Spanish Broom, 261, 271 
Hyacinth, 219 
Sparaxis, 238 
Spartium, 271 
Spearwort, Great, 322 
Specular ia, 112 
Sphsrella, 377 
Sphenogyne, xi2 
Spiderwort, 167 
Spinach2^5 
Spindle Tree, 288 
Spiraea, i6a, 272, 324 
Spiral Rush, 323 
Spring Cabbages, 387 
Spruce, Blue, 300 
Fir, 300 
Norway, 300 
Servian, 301 • 

Tiger Tail, 300 
Spurge Laurel, 279 ‘ 

Squill, 236 

Striped, 235 
Stachyurus, 273 
Stag's-horn Sumach, 271 
Standard Apples, 328 
Pears, 366 
Staphylea, 273 
Star Narcissus, 232 
of Bethlehem, 233 
Tulip, 206 
Statice, 165 
Stauntonia 293 
Sternbergia, 238 
Stocks, 126 

bedding, 126 
biennial, 132 
Bouquet, X27 
> Brompton. 132 
Giant Globe, 127 
Intermediate, 126 
Night-scented, 108 
Pyramidal, 127 
Queen, 132 
Ten Weeks, 126 
Virginian, T13 
Stonecrop, 185 
Stone or Parasol Pine, 301 
Stratiotes, 319 
Strawberries, 374 
Alpine, 375 
mulching, 37s 
pests, 376 
planting, 374 
varieties, 375 

Strawberry Leaf Spot, 377 
mildew, 377 
Tree, 287 
Striped Squill, 235 
Stropholirion, 203 
Stuartia, 273 
Styrax, 27? ^ 

SuVAquatics, Erect, 319 
Sumach, Stag’s Horn, 27Z 
Venetian, 271 
Sunflowers, 101, 153 
Sun Rose, 280 
“ Sunshiners,” 376 
Surface caterpillars. . 395* 

Swamp ISfueberry, 273 
Laurel, 281 

Swan River Daisy, 119 
Swedish Water LUy, 317 


Sweet Ba^ 281 
Briar Roses, 80 
Flag, 320 
Gum-tree, 264 
Pea, 105 

Spanish Chestnut, 237 
Violet, 168 
William, 132 
Swiss Stone Pine, 300 
Symphyandra, 188 


T. 

Tagetes, 127 
Tamarix, 284 
Tanks for Aquatics, 311 
Taxodium, 302 
Taxus, 294, 302 
Tea-Roses, 60, 83 
climbing, 63, 83 
hybrid, 64 
Tecoma, 291 
Tephritis, 392 
Thalictrum, 166, 172 
Thermopsis. z66 
Thistle, Fishbone, 131 
Thorn Apples, 120 
Thorns, 258 

Cockspur, 288 
Three-thorned Acacia, 261 
Thuya, 295, 303 
Thymus, 

Tiarella, 188 
Tiger Flower, 238 
Moth, 395 
Tail Spruce, 300 
Tigridia, 238 
Tina, 273 

Tobacco Plant, 123 
Tomatoes, 405 
Tom Thumb Dahlias, 52 
Trachelium, 137 
Tradescantia, 167 
Trapa, 3*9 

Tree Carnations, 15, 50 
Ivies, 287 
of Heaven, 254 
PsBony, 266 

Trees and Shrubs, 245 

Berry-bearers, Decidu- 
ous, 288 

Berry-bearers, Ever- 
green, 287 
Berry-bearing, 287 
Deciduous, 252 
Deciduous Wall, 289 
Deciduous Weeping, ^93 
Evergreen, 275 
Evergreen Climbers, 289 
Evergreen Wall, 292 
Evergreen Weeping, 294 
for autumn foliage, 247 
for winter effect, 246 
Mop-headed, 249 
mulching, 249 
packing, 249 
planting, 247 
protection of in transit, 
*»9 

pruning, 250 
spring-flowering, 247 
transpkmting, 248 
Weeping, 293 
Trillium, 240, 325 
Trinity Flower, 240 
Triteleia, 205 
Tritoma, 223 


Tdtonia, 240 
Trollius, 1G7, 325 
Tropaolum, 127 
Trumpet Honeysuckles^ 293 

Tu%j Loosestrife, 321 
'I'ufted Pansy. Set Viola 
Tulip Species, 241 
Tree, 264 

SreeJer’s Bizarres, 38. 
Byblosmens, 39 
classification, 35 
culture, 37 

Feathered Bizarres, 38 
Feathered Byblosmens, 

Feaikered Roses, 38 
Flamed Bizarres, 38 
Flamed Byblosmens, 38 
Flamed Roses, 38 
Garden, 33 
high prices for, 33 
history, 33 

Star, 2^ 
varieties, 38 

Turkish Ranunculus, 52 
Turk's Cap Lily, 227 
Turnip Flea, 406 
Fly, 406 
Turnips, 406 
Typhus, 322 


Ulex, 286 

Ulmus, 273, 294 

Umbrella or Parasol Pine 

Uniola, 324 

Uromyces, 383 

Ursiiiia, 1x2 

Utricularia, 319 


Vaccinium, 2Sx, 273, 2S6 
Valeriana, X72 
Vallota, 244 
Vapourer Moth, 334 
Vegetable Marrows, 406 
Vegetables, 379 

preparation of soil, 379 
surfece tillage, 380 
Venetian Sumach, 270 
Venus’ Looking Glass, ixa 
Veratrum, 172 
Verbascum, 133, X37 
Veronica, zz2, z88, 286 
Viburnum, 274, 286 
Victoria Cross Poppy, iix 
Villarsia, 318 
Vinca, 286 

Vines. "Grapes” 
Violas, 32, 168 

classification, 32 
cornuta, 31 
culture, 31 
history, 30 
lutea, 31 
propagat'on, 32 
^y^ 27, 28 
tricolor, 27 
varieties, 33 
Violet, 168 
Cress, Z04 
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Violet, Dame's, 154 
Dog's Toot^ 3x4 
Water, 318 

VIxginian Creeper, 291 
Rock, 113 
Willow, 263 
Viscaria, X13 
Vitis, 291 


W. 

Wahlenbergia, z88 
Waitzea, 128 
Waldsteinia, 190 
Wallflowers, 133, 137 
Wall Shrubs, Deciduous, 

Evergreen, 292 
Walnuts, 263 

Caucasian, 269, 377 
Water Arum, 320 
Caltrops, 319 
Chestnut, 3x9 
Milfoil. 3x8 
Plantains, 3x8, 320 
Poppy, 318 

Shield, American, 318 
Soldier, 3x9 
Violet, 3x8 
Water Lilies, 3x5 
Cape Cod, 3x7 
Fringed, 3x8 
Mariiac's Hybrid, 308 


Water Lilies, Swedish, 3x7 
Waterside Flowering Plants, 

Plants, 322 
Weiming Ash, 294 

Trees’a^ Shrubs, 393 
Willow, American, 294 
Weevil, Cabbage Gall, 388 
Nut, 361 
Pea, 400 

Wellingtonia, 302 
Welsh Poppy, z8i 
Weymouth Pine, 30Z 
White Beam, 289 
Cedar, 298 
Currants, 344 
Kerria, 270 
Whitlavla, 1x3 
Whortleberry, Mount Ida, 
286 

Willow, 271 

Virginian, 263 
Windflower, 142, 200 
Wineberry, 378 
Winged Everlasting, 90 
Winter Aconite, 2x2 
Cherry, x6i 
Daffodil, 238 
Hawthorn, 3x8 
Heath, 280 
Moth, 332 

Wireworms, 388, 40Z 
Wistaria, 291 


Witch Alder, American, 360 
Haael, 262 

Hazel, American, 262 
Wood Anemone, 203 
Leopard Moth, 33 
Lily, 240 
Wych Elm, 273 


X. 

Xanthoceras, 292 
Xeranthemum, xx4 
Xyleborus, 333, 370 


Y. 

Yellow Flag, 321 
Star Flower, 238 
Yew, English, 302 
Irish, 303 
Yuccas, 286, 32s 
Yulan, 265 


Z. 

Zabrus, 376 
Zaluzianskia, Z24 
Zenobia. 274 
Zephyrantnes, 243 
Zinnia, X28 
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In cloth niU« price 78. 6d.» by poet yn. iod. ' 

Vot. II., Praotcal Managrmemt of Bees. An 
Exhaustive TreatisQ on Advanced Bee Culture: • 
Inxiotii gilt; price Be. 6d., by post te nd. 
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By G. £. Simms. 

ButteiHi? aiih flDcfth Collecting; 

Where to Search, and What to Do. 
Illustrated. 




In paper, price is«, by post is. ad. 


By Rev. G. C. Bateman & R. A R. Bennett 
Booh Of Bguaria. 

A Practical Guide to the Construction, 
Arrangement, and Management of Fresh- 
water and Marine Aquaria; containing 
Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds^ 
Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c.. How and 
Where to Obtain Them, and How to 
Keep;Them in H^lth. Illustrated. 

In cloth stitf price gs. 6d.» ky post gs. lod. 

Wot flatucaU9t*g SHrectoriS 

For 1900 (Sixth year of issue). Invaluable to Ml 
Students and Collectors 
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In naW. iMlGa la., tar paat ta. 





By Montague Browne, F.Z.S. 

practical tCariderm^. 

A Manual of Instruction to the Amateur in Collecting, 
Preserving, and Setting-up Natural History Specimens of 
all kinds. With Examples and Working Diagrams. 
Second Edition. 


In cloth gilt» price 7s. 6d., by post 78. lod. 


By J. H. Slater. 

^lIu0trate^ Sporting %ooft0. 

A Descriptive Survey of a Collection of English Illus- 
trated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the 
Field. The whole valued by reference to Average 
Auction Prices. 


In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. nett, by post 75. lod. 

tTbe Xibrar^ rPanual. 

A Guide to the Formation of a Library, and the 
Values of Rare and Standard Books. Third Edition. 
Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 


In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. nett, by post 7s. lod. 

£ngravind0 anb tbeir IDalue. 

Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest En- 
gravers and their Works. New Edition, Revised and 
brought up to date, with latest Prices at Auction. 


In cloth prili, price ms. nett, by post ms. gd. 





